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PREFACE. 


In view of the fact that many millions of pounds sterling 
are spent annually on Sewage Disposal Works, it is obviously 
a matter of the utmost importance, in the interests both of 
economy and of the public health, that those who are 
entrusted with the design and construction of such works, or 
with the expenditure of public money upon them, should not 
only clearly understand the essential principles involved, but 
should also have at their disposal the latest results of con- 
temporary experience to guide them in the practical applica- 
tion of those principles. 

The chemical and biological aspects of Sewage Disposal 
have been very fully and ably dealt with by a number of 
eminent scientific authorities, but no book has recently been 
published from which equally full and reliable information 
can be obtained regarding the more practical side of the 
question, considered from the point of view of the engineer, 
although the design and construction of Sewage Disposal 
Works arc essentially the occupation of an Engineer, and 
Consulting Engineers engaged on this kind of work have 
unequalled opportunities for collecting information under 
widely varying conditions. 

In attempting to make good this deficiency I have 
endeavoured to present an impartial review of the Modern 
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Methods of Sewage Purification,” on the practical applica- 
tion of which I have been engaged for the past 15 years, in 
conjunction with my partner, Mr. J. Edward Willcox, 
M.Inst.C.E. ; and I venture to hope that the collection and 
classification of the large amount of valuable information 
now available within the compass of a single book may lead 
to the circulation of ideas, and so prove of some benefit to 
those who at present find' it difficult to get a comprehensive 
view of an exceedingly interesting but complex subject. 

No one is yet entitled to claim that he has solved the 
problem of Sewage Disposal by determining the most 
efficient and economical means of preventing the pollution 
of our rivers and estuaries in all circumstances ; and although 
the concentrated attention of so many thoughtful observers 
on the subject has naturally resulted in the very rapid de- 
velopment of our knowledge regarding it, the full benefit of 
their independent researches in various places is only to be 
obtained by the collection and comparison of the valuable 
data which have been published from time to time, but only 
in scattered and disconnected form. 

It is, however, most unsafe to assume that because a 
particular method of sewage purification or disposal has 
proved successful in one case, a similar arrangement 
of works will give equally satisfactory results elsewhere, 
since the wide variations in local conditions require the 
most careful consideration before it is possible to determine 
the system or combination of systems by which the essential 
principles of a process can be most conveniently applied. 
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An impartial judgment, based on a wide experience of 
practical work, is therefore of the first importance in design- 
ing works which will not only be certain to comply with 
the requirements of the Local Government Board and Eiver 
Authorities, but will also produce the best possible results 
with the minimum of expense, and for those who may not 
have had an opportunity of acquiring this qualification by 
their own observations a comprehensive book of reference 
such as this may, perhaps, afford the most convenient means 
of studying the subject. 

In the hope of avoiding the confusion of ideas which so 
frequently results from the mere accumulation of ill- 
assorted information, my particular attention has been 
devoted to the classification of the subject and to its arrange- 
ment in chapters, in order that the various alternative means 
of sewage purification in practical operation during the first 
seven years of the tw’entieth century may be separately 
considered to the best advantage. 

The systematic use I have made of the information 
contained in papers contributed to scientific societies and 
technical journals is in itself sufficient to indicate my 
appreciation of their value, and so long as such publications 
as the ‘‘Surveyor,” the “Contract Journal,” and the 
“Engineering News” maintain the very high standard of 
excellence that they have now reached, no writer can aff’ord 
to ignore them. 

It remains for me to express my deep obligation to the 
many authorities consulted, either by correspondence or 
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otherwise, on the various sections of the subject, and to add 
that although references are given as far as possible to all 
books and papers that have been used, these can only repre- 
sent a small proportion of my indebtedness for the help 
I have received. My thanks are particularly due to 
Dr. Gilbert J. Fowler, D.Sc., and Mr. J. D. Watson, 
M.Inst.C.E., for their bind assistance in revising some of 
the proofs, in furnishing material for illustrations, and in 
providing me with much valuable information regarding the 
works under their control at Manchester and Birmingham 
respectively. 

Since mistakes and repetitions are inevitable in a book 
of this description, compiled and written during the irregular 
intervals of relaxation from strenuous professional work, I 
should greatly appreciate any suggestions or corrections 
which might enable me to improve a future edition. 

HUGH P. EAIKES. 


63, Temple Eow, Birmingham. 

15, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 
January^ 1908. 
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SEWAGE DISPOSAL WOEKS 


INTRODUCTION. 

Purification of sewage due to action of bacteria — ^American 
experiments at Lawrence and Columbus — England the 
pioneer in practical sewage disposal — Co-operation of 
Engineers, Chemists and Bacteriologists — Eoyal Com- 
mission on Sewage Disposal — Classification of alternative 
processes — Sludge disposal and sterilisation — Principles of 
bacterial action— Examination of bacteria in sewage. 

'‘Sewage Disposal Woeks ” comprise all the artificial 
means employed for facilitating the purification of sewage ; 
and although such works may be designed for the applicar 
tion of many different mechanical, chemical, and biological 
processes, the ultimate aim and object of them all is to 
separate the organic matters contained in the sewage from 
the water in which they are dissolved or suspended, and to 
render them innocuous by decomposition and oxidation, 
while at the same time restoring the water itself to a state 
of comparative purity, so that it may not injuriously affect 
any stream, river, or tidal estuary through which it may 
pass on its way back to the sea. 

No useful purpose can be served by tracing all the succes- 
sive stages by which modern methods of sewage disposal 
have been gradually developed, as this would simply amount 
to a statement of many historical facts which have already 
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been repeatedly dealt with by other writers, wliihi any 
attempt to apportion the credit for what has been (lorn^ 
among all the different Authorities who have contril)vitiMl 
more or less directly to the accumulated knowledge which 
we now possess regarding this subject would not only be a 
very thankless task, but could be of no practical xisc in 
solving the problem of sewage disposal. 

It will therefore be sufficient to emphasise the fact that, 
no matter what method of treatment may be adoi)tcd, it now 
seems to have been w^ell established as a fundamental prin- 
ciple that the purification of sewage is mainly duo to tlie 
action of living organisms or bacteria, by whose natural 
agency all the waste products of animal and vegetable life 
undergo a process of decay which results in the separation 
of their constituent elements, so that these arc rendered 
available for forming fresh chemical combinations of an 
entirely different character to those from which they were 
derived. 

This theory of sewage purification cannot be described as 
entirely new, since the idea of bacterial fermentation on 
which it is based has formed the subject of scientific 
research for at least 30 years, and a vast amount of time and 
money has been devoted to its development during that 
period by many investigators both in England and other 
European countries ; but public attention has been more par- 
ticularly drawn to it since 1888 by the valuable reports so 
liberally published by the Massachusetts State Board of 
Health regarding the experimental work conducted at Law- 
rence, in the United States of America. 

^ When the Author had the privilege of visiting this expe- 
riment station in October, 1903, he was not only presented 
with 10 volumes of annual reports, containing about 850 
pages each, in which the results of all the experiments are 
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admirably tabulated and described, but Mr. li, W. Clark ^ 
(the Chemist in charge) also showed him the utmost courtesy 
in explaining the Yarious methods adopted in conducting 
the experiments, together with the constructional details 
and general equipment of the temporary plant, so that he 



Fig. 1. — Sewage Testing Station at Columbus, Ohio, XJ.S.A. 
Plan of East Gallery. 

(Reproduced by permission of Mr. G. A. Johnson, Columbus, Ohio.) 


is in a position to thoroughly appreciate the valuable work 
that has been accomplished under Mr. Clark’s direction, 
and which undoubtedly did more than anything else to 


* Chemist to the Massachusetts State Board of Health. 
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establish the general principles of biological seuage fn at- 
ment at the end of the 19th century. 

Eurther experiments of a sitnilar (duirarier we re alr-ie 
commenced in 1904 by the Board of Tul>li(! Service a( 
Columbus, Ohio, U.S.A., where a very cmnplede- inslallahe.ii 
of septic tanks and bacteria beds has been laid eloun mieb r 
the direction of Mr. George A. dobiison, tiie iMiginciT in 
charge, from whoso reports the. iilusfralioii.s big. I anil 
Eig. 2 have been taken, for the purpose of indical ing f In- v< ry 
thorough manner in which scientific iuvesfigaf ioii.s of i!i)i 
description are conducted in .'Vmcrica, and thi' (‘xperiuieuta! 
equipment which is provided for the purpose <tf {ietcniiiHiug 
the relative applicability of the various alteruafive uii-thods 
available for the efficient and economical tn ainictit »jf 
Columbus sewage. 

Eig. 1 and Eig. 1a show the arrangement and (ton.sfrurf ion 
of the plant in one of the three timber galli!rie.H pnu ided for 
the accommodation of about 30 diffisrent types of bacti-ria 
beds, while Eig. 2 shows the temporary hilioniiory and 
offices in which the research work is carried on. 

Having thus acknowledged the iinix)rtane(i <if the work 
done in America towards solving the prohlcin of sewage 
disposal, it may be of interest to quote tlui vieu.s e.\pre- wd 
by Mr. G. C. Whipple, of New York, in a I’ajier ree.-nfly 
read before the American Society of Civil Engineeni, an 
representing the impressions of a well-known American 
Engineer after visiting most of the more irnporfanf Euro- 
pean sewage disposal works in practical oiH;raiion at flic 
present time, as distinct from those already referred to 
which are purely experimental. 

He says “ England has taken the lead in those maffert!, 
and it is there that one must go to find the latest devclopmoistH 

* Transactions of the American Society of Civil Engineers, 
V A. 57, page 92. 
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tion.’ The English rivers are small, the English cities are 
large and numerous, and the amount of manufacturing 
carried on in them is very great ; consequently the streams 
are badly polluted, and the need of sewage purification works 
is pressing. Eurthermore, the soil of the country is not well 
suited for land treatment of sewage, and in consequence 
English Engineers have been forced to adopt other methods. 
This has stimulated their ingenuity, and given rise to many 
modifications of chemical and bacterial processes. In Eng- 
land, therefore, one can see more and learn more of sewage 
disposal at the present time than anywhere else in the 
world.” 

The fact that England has been thus compelled by force 
of circumstances to set an example in attempting to reduce 
the pollution of her rivers and streams has afforded English 
Engineers unequalled opportunities for acquiring practical 
experience from the success or failure of ditferenc methods 
under widely varying local conditions, and it is by the appli- 
cation of this experience to the design and construction of 
sewage disposal works on a large scale that English practice 
has gained the lead which was at one time claimed by 
America. 

The example of England is now being followed by France 
and Germany, where important experiments are in progress, 
and the subject is attracting an increasing amount of atten- 
tion, as shown by the recent visits of French and German 
Engineers to this country for the purpose of studying 
English methods. 

Any measure of success which may have attended the 
efforts of the English Engineers in constructing sewage dis- 
posal works is very largely due, however, to the scientific 
study of the subject which has been simultaneously carried 
on in different parts of the country by so many eminent 




mrEODucrroN, 



-Sewage Testing Station at Columbus, Ohio, U.S.A. Plan of Laboratory and Offices. 
(Keproduced by permission of Mr. G. A. Johmson, Columbus, Ohio, U.S.A.). 
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Chemists and Bacteriologists, without whose co-operation it 
would be impossible for Engineers to draw correct conclu- 
sions from the works which they themselves have carried 
out, while the results obtained from sewage disposal plants 
in practical operation afford a far more reliable basis for 
research work than laboratory experiments conducted on a 
small scale under conditions which cannot quite correspond 
with those encountered in actual practice. 

The world-wide interest in British methods of sewage 
purification has also been accentuated by the detailed inves- 
tigations of the Eoyal Commission on Sewage Disposal, now 
sitting, w'ho have collected and published a vast amount of 
valuable evidence from all the best known Authorities in the 
country regarding* practically every branch of the subject; 
and, as the conclusions and recommendations contained in 
their Eeports have been extensively quoted in several chap- 
ters of this book, the following list of their publications may 
properly be included in its Introduction, with a view to show- 
ing the wide range and complex nature of the studies which 
have occupied their attention for the past nine years : — 

Royal Commission on Sewage Disposal, 
APPOINTEI) IX 1898. 

List of Reports Published. 

1901. Interim Report. Volume I. —Report. 2d. 

Question I, — Are some sorts of land unsuitable for 

the purification of sewage ? 

Question 2. Can an effluent be produced by arti- 
ficial processes which will not purify ? 

Question 3 . — ^What means should be adopted for 
securing the better purification of our rivers ? 

1902. Volume II.— Evidence. 4s. 6d. 
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1903. Volume III. — Appendices. 14s. 9d. 

1902. Second Repobt. 4s. lOd. 

Special investigations by ofSicers of the Commission 
regarding : — 

The Manchester Experiments. 

Biological Standards. 

Effect of Filtration in Eeducing Bacteria. 
Pollution of Eiver Severn. 

Self-Purification of Severn. 

Methods of Bacteriological Examination. 

1903. Third Eeport. Section 1. — Trade Effluents. 

Section 2. — Central Authority. 
Volume I. — ^Eeport. 4|d. 

Volume 11. — Evidence. 2s. 8d. 

1904. Eoubth Eepobt. — P ollution of tidal rivers and con- 

tamination of shell fish. 

Volume I, — Report. 4Jd. 

,, II. — Evidence. 6s. 6d. 

,, HI. — Dr. Houston’s Eeport. 10s. lOd. 

„ IV. — Land Treatment. 

,, ,, Parti- — Greneral Report. 3s. 9d. 

5 , ,, 2. — Chemical Eeport. 9s. 7d. 

,, ,, ,, 3. — ^Bacteriological Eej)ort. 5s. 3d. 

,, ,, ,, 4. — Engineering Report. 11s. 

,, ,, 5. — Analysis Eeport. 7d. 

This Commission was appointed on May 27th, 1898, under 
the Presidency of the Earl of Iddesleigh, to inquire and 
report upon : — 

I. — (1) What method or methods of treating and dis- 
posing of sewage (including any liquid from any factory or 
manufacturing process) may properly be adopted, consist- 
ently with the due requirements of the existing law, for the 
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protection of public liealth, and for the economical and 
efficient discharge of the duties of the Local Authorities; 
and 

(2) If more than one method may be adopted, by what 
rules, in relation to the nature or volume of the sewage or 
the population to be served, or other varying circumstances 
or requirements, should the particular method of treatment 
and disposal to be adopted be determined : and 

II. — To make any recommendations which may be 
deemed desirable with reference to the treatment and dis- 
posal of sewage. 

The following abstracts from the Commission’s Interim 
Eeport published in 1901 will serve to indicate the general 
scope and result of their earlier investigations in regard to 
certain questions which w^ere considered to he of such urgent 
importance as to justify the publication of a preliminary 
report. 

“We humhly report as follows : — 

“We have examined a large number of witnesses, and 
visited many sewage works of various kinds. We have also 
instituted through our own officers a number of necessary 
scientific investigations. 

“Many of these investigations are still in progress, and 
considerable time must necessarily be taken by the work 
which still remains to be done, and especially by such work 
as is needed before the second part of the Terms of Eefer- 
ence can be adequately dealt with. 

“We have, however, arrived at conclusions on three 
questions which appear, for reasons hereafter given, to he of 
urgent importance, and we have therefore deemed it 
desirable to make a preliminary report and to publish the 
evidence already taken. 
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‘‘ The three questions are : — 

(1) Are some sorts of land unsuitable for the purifica- 
tion of sewage? 

(2) Is it practicable uniformly to produce by artificial 
processes alone an effluent which shall not putrefy 
and so create a nuisance in the stream into which it 
is discharged? 

(3) What means should be adopted for securing the 
better protection of our rivers ? 

“ The first Sewage Commission was appointed in the year 
1857. In 1865, as a result of labours extending over eight 
years, they reported that : — 

The right way to dispose of towm sewage is to apply it 
continuously to land, and it is only by such application that 
the pollution of rivers can be avoided/ 

“The last Commission was appointed in 1882. They 
were directed to inquire into and report upon the system 
under which sewage was discharged into the Thames by the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, whether any evil effects 
resulted therefrom, and, if so, what measures could be 
applied for remedying or preventing the same. 

“In November, 1884, they issued their final report. 
They found that evils did exist ‘ imperatively demanding a 
prompt remedy,’ and that by chemical preci|)itation a cer- 
tain part of the organic matter of the sewage would be 
removed. They reported, however, ‘ that the liquid so 
separated would not be sufficiently free from noxious matters 
to allow of its being discharged at the present outfalls as a 
permanent measure. It would require further purification, 
and this, according to the present state of knowledge, can 
only be done effectually by its application to land.’ 

“ Since the publication of the last-mentioned report, it 
has been the practice of the Local Goyernment Board to 
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require, saYe in exceptional cases, that ‘ any scheme of 
sewage disposal, for which money is to he borrowed with 
their sanction, should provide for the application of the 
sewage or efduent to an adequate area of suitable land 
before its discharge into a stream.’ There can he no 
doubt, in our opinion, that the Local GoYernnient Board 
were bound, under the circumstances, to insist upon such 
a rule. 

'‘It is now contended that in many cases, especially in 
the great centres of manufacturing industry, the land avail- 
able is either of unsuitable quality, is available in quite 
inadequate area for effective filtration through the soil, or 
is obtainable only at a prohibitive cost, and it is suggested 
that sewage purification may, in such cases, be carried out 
on comparatively small areas artifically prepared. During 
recent years a variety of artificial processes, differing from, 
those which w'ere considered by the earlier Commissions, 
have been elaborated for treating sewage, and it is urged 
that satisfactory effluents can be obtained by such artificial 
processes. 

Question I. — Are some sorts of Land unsuitable- for the 
Purification of Seioage? 

“ \Ye doubt if any land is entirely useless, but in the 
case of stifi clay and peat lands the power to purify sewage 
seems to depend on the depth of the top soil. 

“ There are, of course, numerous gradations in the depths 
of top soil which are met with in nature, and it is not easy 
to draw the line between lands which contain a sufficient 
depth to justify their use, and lands which do not. 

“ We are, however, forced to conclude that peat and stiff 
clay lands are generally unsuitable for the purification of 
sewage, that their use for this purpose is always attended 
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with difficulty, and that where the depth of top soil is very 
small, say 6 inches or less, the area of such lands which 
would be required for efficient purification would in certain 
cases be so great as to render land treatment imprac- 
ticable. 

Question II. — Is it practicable uriiformly to produce by 
Artificial Processes alone an Effluent which shall not 
putrefy and so create a Nuisance in the Stream into 
which it is discharged 

“ After carefully considering the whole of the evidence, 
together with the results of our own work, w'e are satisfied 
that it is practicable to produce by artificial processes alone, 
either from sew'age, or from certain mixtures of sewage 
and trade refuse, such, for example, as are met with at 
Leeds and Manchester, effluents which wall not putrefy, 
which would be classed as good according to ordinary chemi- 
cal standards, and which might be discharged into a stream 
without fear of creating a nuisance. 

'‘We think, therefore, that there are cases in which the 
Local Government Board would be justified in modifying, 
under proper safeguards, the present rule as regards the 
application of sewage to land. 

“ No general rule as to what these safeguards should be 
can be laid down at present, and indeed it will, probably, 
always be necessary that each case should be considered on 
its own merits. 

Question III. — What means should be adopted for securing 
the better Protection of our Rivers? 

“We consider it of the utmost importance that the 
simplest possible means should be provided for adequately 
protecting all our rivers, and we are further of opinion 
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that it will be desirable, probably for some time to come, 
that scientific experiments should be carried on in order to 
ascertain all the real dangers of pollution against which 
they should be protected. 

“ In the present state of knowledge, and especially of 
bacteriology, it is difficult to estimate these dangers with 
any accuracy, and it seems quite possible that they should 
be either exaggerated or undervalued according to the predis- 
position of those who have to deal with them. An autho- 
rity guided by medical considerations might not unnaturally 
be inclined to insist on a degree of purity which may 
ultimately prove in certain cases to be uncalled for, while 
another authority, with his mind fixed upon economy, 
might shrink from taking essential precautions. 

“ It is, perhaps, scarcely for us to say what arrangements 
should be made, but we are of opinion that the general 
protection of our rivers is a matter of such grave concern 
as to demand the creation of a separate Commission, or a 
new department of the Local Government Board, which 
shall be a Supreme Rivers Authority, dealing with matters 
relating to rivers and their purification, and which, when 
appeal is made to them, shall have power to take action in 
cases where the local authorities have failed to do so.” 

In the same report the Eoyal Commission also give a list 
of the artificial processes investigated in considering Ques- 
tion II., w^hich, together with the alternative forms of land 
treatment, comprise all the methods of sewage purification 
in general use at the present time ; but before proceeding to 
define these different methods, it may first be advisable to 
briefly explain their classification and the essential principles 
involved in the theory of bacterial action which they are 
designed to facilitate. 
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Broadly speaking, inodera sewage piirifica.tioii may be 
dmded into the two stages of clarification and oxidation : 
the first or preliminary stage consisting in the reduction 
of solid suspended matter by screening or straining and 
various systems of treatment in tanks, while the removal 
of dissolved impurities, together with any matters remaining 
in suspension, is accomplished in the second stage by a 
process of oxidation in the interstices of the soil or arti- 
ficially-constructed bacteria beds, it being usually found 
that the liquid remaining after the removal of the suspended 
solids still contains about 50 per cent, of the original 
impurity in the sewage, and even if it is completely clarified 
the liquid will again become dark-coloured and offensive 
when allowed to stand owing to the putrefactive changes 
which take place in the organic matter retained in solution. 

Although each of these two stages of purification may be 
effected by the four distinct methods of treatment mentioned 
in the following classified list, the works required for the 
complete disposal of sewage will usually consist in a com- 
bination of several methods to suit the special circumstances 
of each particular case. 


Classification of Methods. 


(1) ChrificatioYi Processes, 

(a) Screening 

(b) Sedimentation 

(c) Precipitation 

(d) Liquefying 


(2) Oxidation Processes. 

(a) Broad irrigation 

(b) Ijand filtration 

(c) Contact beds 

(d) Percolating filters 


It should, however, be observed that although the solid 
matter intercepted in the form of sludge during the process 
of clarification may largely consist in indestructible minerals, 
it also contains a considerable proportion of highly putres- 
cible organic matter, and since its purification cannot be 
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readily accomplished by the ordinary processes of oxidation 
ill the interstices of the soil or bacteria beds, its economical 
disposal frequently involves some of the greatest difficulties 
encountered in the whole problem of sewage disposal, and 
the special means employed for its treatment , are therefore 
dealt with separately in Chapter V. 

Even after the complete oxidation of all the suspended 
and dissolved impurities in the sewage, it has also been 
suggested that all pathogenic organisms should be destroyed 
by some system of sterilisation or disinfection before the 
purified effluent is discharged into any water courses or 
river estuary, where its presence might affect public water 
supplies or shell fish ; but, apart from the heavy expense 
which any such system must involve, the fact that it would 
become quite impracticable to apply it during storms ren- 
ders it far more likely to increase the danger than otherwise, 
by creating a false sense of security among those responsible 
for the purification of the watei . 

Although certain forms of bacteria have been identified 
as disease germs, the vast majority are decidedly beneficent 
in their action ; in fact, it is mainly by their agency that 
animal and vegetable waste is rapidly destroyed, and the 
earth is thus maintained in a habitable condition by the 
continual conversion of matter from one form to another in 
accordance with the great natural laws of perpetual change. 

The enormous numbers of these bacteria which exist in 
sewage may be judged by the fact that a single drop may 
contain several millions, no less than seven millions having 
been found in a cubic centimetre (about a thimbleful) of 
London sewage at Barking,* and the bacteriological exam- 
ination of sewage for the purpose of distinguishing different 

* The Purification of Sewage and Water,’' by W J Dibdin 
F.I.a, P.aS. 1903 . 
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varieties of bacteria is, for this reason, attended with con- 
siderable difficulty. 

There are, however, two main classes of bacteria which 
are chiefly concerned in the purification of sewage, and these 
may be distinguished by their respective aversion to and 
affinity for oxygen, and it is owing to these characteristics 
that they are now generally known as anaerobic and aerobic 
respectively, the presence of air and light being prejudicial 
to the first and favourable to the second ; the one pro- 
ducing putrefaction, wbich is accompanied by the escape of 
offensive gases, while the oxidation affected by the other is 
free from all obnoxious characteristics. 

No one should be misled into thinking that these bacteria 
exist in sewage alone, since they abound in the surface 
layers of the soil, and considerable numbers are also 
present in both air and water, while they multiply at an 
amazing rate under conditions favourable to their de- 
velopment. 

Assuming that a fresh generation is produced every hour, 
it has been estimated by Professor Cohn^ that about 16-| 
millions might be produced from a single microbe within 
24 hours ; but it will be understood that this almost incredi- 
ble rate of increase is purely theoretical, being calculated on 
the assumption that their growth is not impeded in any way, 
which is a condition quite unattainable in practice. 

The above figure is, however, still interesting, by way of 
showing the vast possibilities that exist in the study of this 
subject, as by creating conditions that are far less favourable 
than the ideal the power of these bacteria may be increased 
to an enormous extent, and the purification of sewage may 
therefore be immensely accelerated and simplified by the 

* '' The Purification of Sewage and Water,'' by W. J. Dibdin 
P.LC., P.C.S. 1903. 
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proper application of the vast natural force which 
present so very imperfectly understood or appreciated. 

The purifying effect of bacteria on sewage is due to 
power of absorbing certain substances, whose combin^'^^* ' 
with other substances being thereby destroyed the remai^^ ^^ 
are liberated and decomposed into simpler form, this 
being carried on by the bacteria present in the 
working jointly with those which have found lodgmexati ^ 
the soil or other media through w^hich it passes for i 1 
purpose of purification, so that rapidity of sewage 
cation practically depends upon the number and ac'fci*^"^^ 
of bacteria with which it comes in contact, the chexxii^’ 
changes taking place being briefly summarised as follow b * 

The nitrogenous matters are resolved with either “t i 
production of ammonia or the oxides of nitrogen, or posBi 1 ^ 

the evolution of uncombined nitrogen. The oxygen 
hydrogen, forming a considerable portion of the matitc^r ^ 
are recombined into water, and the carbon becomes 
dioxide, or carbonic acid gas, as it is generally 
Similar transformations take place with these elemen.'fcB - ' 
vegetable matters, but a longer time is usually reqxiif ^* * 

for the completion of the process than is the case "W i ♦ 
animal substances, as they do not form so suitable a modi 1 1 1 
for the support of microbic life.” * 

In order to estimate the number of bacteria present i . 
sewage or any other fluid, it is first necessary to isol;ii* 
them, and then to cultivate a colony from each, so t lx, . 
the colonies may be readily counted with the aid of 4 
miscroscope. 

This method was devised by Koch, and the colon . 
are usually cultivated in a thin film of some nutrient mod ^ 

*Eeport by Colonel T. W. Harding and W. H. 

M.Sc., on the Leeds experiments. 1905 . * " 
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sucli as a mixture of meat broth and gelatine, in a shallow 
glass dish, which can be placed on a plate ruled in centi- 
metre squares to facilitate counting; but as only about 200 
colonies can usually be cultivated in an ordinary Petri dish 
without overcrowding, only a minute fraction of a cubic 
centimetre of sewage is required for each experiment. 

It would, however, be impracticable to measure such an 
exceedingly small quantity of sewage by itself, and it is 
therefore found more convenient to take a cubic centimetre 
as being the standard unit of measurement, the number 
of bacteria contained in this quantity being first reduced to 
the required extent by diluting the sewage with sterile water, 
so that the proportion of water to sewage represents the 
figure by which the number of bacteria found in a cubic 
centimetre of the mixture should be multiplied in order to 
obtain the number per cubic centimetre in the original 
sewage. 

This cubic centimetre of diluted sewage is then mixed 
with about 10 c.c. of melted gelatine and poured into the 
shallow glass dish above referred to, which is covered with 
a close-fitting lid and placed on a levelled plate. 

The gelatine is then allo’wed to set, and after about 48 
hoins’ incubation at from 20 deg. C. to 22 deg, C. the 
colonies of each individual organism will gradually develop 
until many of them become visible to the naked eye, and 
can be easily counted with a microscope. 

In case the colonies are found to be overcrow'ded or 
unnecessarily isolated, this may be corrected by increasing 
or reducing the proportion of water added to the sewage 
before taking the sample cubic centimetre from which the 
culture is made, and the required degree of dilution can thus 
be determined by a process of trial and error. 

There are many other methods of preparing cultures 
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wliicli have been, specially devised to suit the peculiarities 
of the different kinds of bacteria which it may be desired to 
investigate ; but as it is beyond the scope of this book to 
explain the details of their application, it will be sufficient 
to mention the methods most commonly employed, and to 
point out the necessity for excluding free oxygen from the 
vessel in which anaerobic organisms are to be cultivated, 
which may be accomplished by enclosing the cultures in 
a jar containing a solution of alkaline pyrogalate to absorb 
the oxygen in the air. 

It is found convenient in some cases to first prepare the 
film of nutrient gelatine on a glass plate, and when it has 
become quite firm, 1 c.c. of the diluted sewage can be 
spread over the surface, so that none of the organisms are 
retarded in their development by being covered with gela- 
tine, while the whole of them can, by this means, be more 
easily examined and counted. 

Since different varieties of bacteria require different kinds 
of food it naturally follows that they cannot all be successfully 
cultivated in the same nutrient media ; for example, although 
the meat gelatine already referred to is the best media in 
which to develop cultures from most of the ordinary organ- 
isms in sewage, it has been found to be useless for nitrifying 
bacteria which require a food material free from organic 
matter, and it is therefore necessary to use a silica jelly 
plate for the cultivation of the latter when these are to be 
specially studied. 

The fact that sewage bacteria are commonly referred to 
as either aerobic or anaerobic must not be taken to imply 
that the action in these two classes is entirely independent, 
these names being merely intended to define the general 
conditions which are most favourable to each, but since the 
conditions occurring in practice are seldom ideal or fatal to 
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the whole of either class, there is usually a very considerable 
amount of overlapping, and even when the surrounding con* 
ditions are peculiarly favourable to one class, the other is 
seldom quite inactive or entirely absent. 

In the bacterial purification of sewage, the breaking down 
of the solids in suspension is mainly effected by anaerobic 
bacteria having the power of liquefying certain kinds of 
solid organic matter, and this action is therefore carried on 
far more rapidly in the absence of air ; but there are other 
so-called ‘‘ facultative ” anaerobes, the action of which is not 
necessarily prohibited by the presence of atmospheric 
oxygen, but which also possess this power of liquefying to a 
moderate extent, so that the access of oxygen can only be 
said to retard liquefaction, and does not at once put a 
stop to it. 

It will thus be seen that the purification of sewage is 
really effected by different kinds of bacteria in several 
succeeding stages, the transition from one to another being 
accompanied by the gradual disappearance of those bacteria 
whose work is done, and the substitution of others whose 
function is to continue the work begun by their predecessors ; 
and since the time required for the different particles of 
sewage to pass through each successive stage of decomposi- 
tion is exceedingly variable, it is evident that the two 
processes of liquefying and oxidation may be taking jfface 
simultaneously, especially under the conditions naturally 
existing in the interstices of the soil used for sewage 
disi)osal by land treatment, when only partial aeration is 
possible, and the process of purification is therefore com- 
paratively slow. 

The object of artificial sewage disposal works is only to 
so improve the natural conditions that the activity of the 
different kinds of bacteria may be developed to the fullest 
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possible extent ; 'but although efforts are still being made to 
find some method of rapidly effecting the complete purifica- 
tion of sewage in one stage, far greater success has generally 
been achieved when no attempt has been made to combine 
the diametrically opposite conditions which are favoui^able 
to liquefying and oxidation by anaerobic and aerobic bacteria 
respectively, but rather to utilise the special powers of each 
to the best advantage by encouraging their action in two 
successive stages. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Alternative Methods of Treatment and Preliminary 
Considerations affecting the Design and Construc- 
tion OF Works. 

Description of alternative processes — Relative efficiency of land 
treatment and bacteria beds — System of sewage disposal 
depends on local conditions — ^Volume and composition of 
sewage — Conditions to be observed in selecting site — Degree 
of purification necessary — Selection of materials for con- 
structing works — ^Local Government Board — Rivers Board 
and Central Authority — ^Responsibility of engineers. 

The means actually employed for the purpose of encour- 
aging and utilising the action of bacteria have already been 
referred to in the Introduction, and will be fully described 
in succeeding chapters, but in order to prevent any mis- 
understanding or confusion as to the essential features of 
the different methods of treatment, they may be briefly 
defined as follows. 

Screening is a mechanical means of intercepting and 
removing sticks, rags, corks, brushes and floating garbage 
by passing the sewage through fine or coarse screens formed 
with iron bars, perforated metal sheets or woven wire, so 
that the larger solids may thus be eliminated to any extent 
that may be desirable,- having regard to the method of puri- 
fication which follows. 

Sedimentation is also a purely mechanical process since 
it does not involve any chemical change, but it is a simple 
and effective means of separating a portion of the suspended 
matter in the sewage by passing it through tanks at such a 
velocity that the heavier solids naturally settle to the bottom 
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by gravitation in the form of sludge containing most of the 
road detritus and other inorganic matter which cannot be 
decomposed by bacterial agency. 

Precipitation effects the same object of separating sus- 
pended solids from the liquid portion of the sewage by 
settlement during its passage through tanks after the 
addition of some chemical reagent which produces a heavy 
precipitate in combination with water and various substances 
present in the sewage, so that when the velocity of flow is 
sufficiently low, nearly all the suspended matter can be 
removed by this process. 

Liquejying is another preparatory process by which the 
organic solids in suspension may be reduced through the 
putrefactive action of anaerobic bacteria, but in this case the 
force of gravity which tends to cause the subsidence of solid 
matter is not assisted by any precipitant; in fact, its effect 
is largely counteracted Py the buoyancy of gas bubbles (the 
production of these bubbles shows that a certain proportion 
of the organic matter is also converted into gas) which 
are freely given off during the process of anaerobic decom- 
position, so that a much slower velocity is required in 
liquefying tanks than for plain sedimentation or precipita- 
tion. 

Diffusion in water is essentially a natural means of sewage 
disposal, as it simply involves the discharge of crude or 
partially purified sewage into the sea or some other large 
body of water; the bacteria and oxygen contained in the 
water being relied upon to effect the complete oxidation of 
the organic matter in the sewage without the aid of any 
artificial works to facilitate the diffusion or mixing of the 
sewage and water. 

Surface irrigation consists in the distribution of the sewage 
over the surface of agricultural land on which crops are 
grown, so that they get the benefit of any manurial value 
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in the sewage by assimilating certain products of decom- 
position, while the j)rofits derived from their sale may afford 
the means of recovering the cost of cultivation, but the 
application of sewage to the land must be suspended while 
the crops are being planted and harvested. 

Land jiltmtion is really a form of irrigation, but dis- 
tinguished from it by the fact that the area of land used for 
sewage treatment is exclusively reserved for that purpose, 
no attempt being made to grow crops upon it, while the 
aeration of the soil is facilitated by frequent cultivation and 
the intermittent application of sewage with carefully regu- 
lated intervals of rest, so that a much larger quantity can he 
dealt with per acre by this means than by irrigation. 

Contact heels are tanks filled with broken stone or other 
hard material, the interstices of which are alternately 
charged with air and sewage, so that the organic matter in 
the latter is arrested and oxidised by being brought into 
intimate contact with aerobic bacteria, whose activity is so 
concentrated by these conditions that artificially constructed 
contact beds are capable of purifying sewage at a far more 
rapid rate than a corresponding area of land. 

P ercolating filters are constructed with similar materials 
to those used for filling contact beds, but the aeration of the 
interstices is constant instead of intermittent, the sewage 
being distributed over the surface in finely divided streams, 
so that it trickles down through the filter and is rapidly 
oxidised by the vigorous action of the aerobic bacteria 
developed by the plentiful supply of atmospheric oxygen, 
which enables filters of this description to deal with larger 
quantities of sewage than is usually found possible with 
contact beds of the same area. 

It will be observed from the brief description given above 
that the relative efficiency of the four alternative methods of 
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purification last referred to practically depends on the extent 
to which the interstices of the soil or artificial medium can 
be aerated ; and although the following figures will obviously 
be liable to very wide variations, according to the character 
and depth of the soil or artificial filtering medium used, they 
will serve to give an approximate idea of the quantity of 
sewage which can be dealt with per acre by each of these 
alternative methods under the conditions usually encountered 
in English practice. 

Gallons per acre daily. 

Surface irrigation 3,000 to 15,000 

Land filtration ... 20,000 to 100,000 

Contact beds 400,000 to 800,000 

Percolating filters 1,000,000 to 2,000,000 

It is evident, however, that even assuming that the above 
figures are fairly representative, the quantity treated per 
acre is by no means the only point to be considered in com- 
paring the relative efficiency of these alternative methods, as 
this also involves the most important .question of cost ; and 
when suitable land can be acquired at a reasonable price, 
its use may be more economical than the construction of 
artificial bacteria beds, especially when the materials re- 
quired for the latter cannot be obtained in the neighbourhood 
of the works, but there can be no question that the efficiency 
of “intensified bacterial processes” is steadily increasing, 
whereas the limitations of land treatment are now practically 
established. 

With regard to the preparatory processes it w^ould be 
equally misleading to compare their efficiency on the basis 
of cost alone without regard to their effect upon the sewage, 
and although the popularity of liquefying tanks should con- 
tinue to increase as their action becomes more perfectly 
understood, it does not follow that their use is always prefer- 
able to the alternative methods of preliminary treatment by 
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sedimentation or precipitation, since every system possesses 
its peculiar advantages and disadvantages, the importance 
of which must depend on local conditions rather than 
abstract theory. 

For instance, plain sedimentation may be cheap, but 
ineffective, whereas precipitation involves very heavy ex- 
pense in chemicals and sludge disposal, while the advantage 
of reducing the volume of sludge by liquefying may be largely 
counterbalanced by the possibility of causing a nuisance 
through the offensive gases which are produced by the 
action of anaerobic or putrefactive bacteria in liquefying 
tanks. 

It is therefore quite impossible to lay down any liard-and- 
fast rule as to what is the best method of sewage disposal 
regardless of circumstances, and a wide experience of results 
obtained by different methods under varying conditions is 
the only really reliable guide in forming a correct conclusion 
as to the particular process or combination of processes 
which will best meet the requirements of each individual 
case. 

Before the experience gained elsewhere can be properly 
applied to a fresh problem, it is first necessary to thoroughly 
study the local conditions, so that due allowance may be 
made for the composition and volume of the sewage, the fall 
and space available at the outfall, configuration of the 
ground, nature of the soil, and destination of final effluent, 
as well as the materials to be obtained locally, and endless 
other points which require the most careful consideration. 

In selecting the site for sewage disposal works or the 
method of treatment to be adopted, the object of an engineer 
is to meet the needs of the District and the requirements of 
the Local Government Board or River Authority without 
incurring unnecessary expense; and although no book can 
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take the place of practical experience, some farther con- 
sideration of the points above referred to may assist in the 
attainment of this object by showing the nature of the pre- 
liminary investigations which are usually found necessary, 
and the conditions under which the different processes here- 
after described may be most effectually employed. 

Sewage may be defined in general terms as the solid and 
liquid refuse discharged into the public sewers for collection 
by the water carriage system, and as two of the chief factors 
governing the design of sewage disposal works are un- 
doubtedly the volume and composition of the sewage to be 
dealt with they usually form the basis of all preliminary 
calculations to estimate the extent or capacity of the works 
required for its purification. 

In those cases where the sewage is already coljected by an 
existing system of sewers, its volume and composition might 
appear to be readily capable of determination by simply 
taking a gauging and analysing a sample, but in order to 
obtain reliable data it is of the utmost importance that such 
observations should extend over a sufficient period to include 
the variations which occur from day to day and at different 
hours in the same day, while the results are liable to he 
very misleading unless the greatest care is exercised in 
taking the gaugings and samples for analysis in such a way 
that they will represent a fair average of the sewage which 
the proposed works will be required to deal with both during 
dry and wet weather. 

Under ordinary circumstances the flow of sewage may be 
measured with sufficient accuracy by causing it to pass over 
a weir formed by cutting a rectangular notch in a thin iron 
plate which is fixed to a temporary dam in the sewer or 
carrier (with the sill horizontal and the sides vertical) , so that 
the exact depth of. sewage passing over the weir may be 
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measured, and when this is known, together with the width 
of the weir, the corresponding rate of discharge can be easily 
calculated, either by the tables or formulae which are fully 
explained in numerous books dealing with the subject of 
Hydraulics. 

The rate of discharge may sometimes be measured by 
observing the time required to fill a tank of known capacity, 
but in any case it is wery desirable that such observations 
should be made systematically at regular intervals of, say, half 
an hour over a period of sufficient duration to show what is 
the maximum and minimum dry weather flow as well as the 
average ; and in order to obtain information as to the amount 
of storm water to be dealt with, as well as the frequency 
with which a certain degree of dilution is likely to be 
reached ; the gaugings should also be continued during wet 
weather if possible. 

The conditions affecting the volume of storm water dis- 
charged by the sewers will he more fully considered in 
Chapter X., but apart from this it is usually found that 
although the dry weather sewage flow varies from day to 
day, its variations follow a fairly uniform cycle each week, 
the discharge being less on Sundays than week days, and 
generally greater on one particular day in each week than 
on other days, while the reduction in w^aste w’hich results 
from an intermittent water sujpply produces a corresponding 
redaction in sewage flow, when the water is cut off at night. 

The fluctuations in dry weather flow are also greater as a 
rule in small districts with short sewers than in large ones 
where the mid-day sewage from one part of the district may 
reach the outfall about the same time as the midnight sew- 
age from another part, thus producing a more uniform rate 
of discharge ; but in the author’s experience with watertight 
sew^ers, rate of dry weather flow is seldom less ^ 
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than half or the maximum more than double the average, 
and where any considerable quantity of subsoil water leaks 
into the sewers the extreme variations are much less, as 
the rate of infiltration is approximately constant throughout 
the twenty-four hours, though it is naturally greater in a wet 
season than a dry one. 

Where it is impracticable to measure the yolume of sew- 
age by actual gaugings the consumption of water per head of 
the population may afford an approximate basis on which to 
design sewage disposal works when due allowance is made 
for any water which may reach the sewers from the subsoil 
or other sources in addition to that derived from the public 
supply. 

It is usually found that when a public water supply is 
provided, the rate of consumption per head varies to a great 
extent with the size of the community and density of 
population, it being quite common in England to find an 
average consumption of only 10 gallons per head for country 
villages up to, say, 1,000 population, w’hereas in towns of 
10,000 population it is frequently 30 gallons per head, and 
in still larger towns it reaches a maximum in some cases of 
60 gallons per head per 24 hours, while three or four times 
this quantity is by no means exceptional in America. 

The presence or absence of trade waste is another factor 
which materially affects the volume and composition of 
sewage, and when it has the effect of making the sewage 
strongly acid or alkaline, its purification by bacterial action 
will be rendered far more difficult, especially when large 
quantities of trade waste are discharged intermittently, while 
an excessively high temperature will frequently increase the 
danger of smell arising from the sewage disposal works. 

The design of works for the treatment of sewage contain- 
ing a large proportion of trade waste will therefore involve 
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a number of special considerations which do not arise in 
connection with ordinary sewage works, and it is for this 
reason that a separate chai)ter has been devoted to their 
discussion. 

As in the case of gaugings, so also in taking samples for 
analysis it is important that these should fairly represent 
the average composition of the sewage, but although con- 
siderable time and expense may be saved when samples are 
taken at regular intervals for, say, 24 hours, by mixing them 
together and analysing a sample of the mixture instead of 
analysing the original samples independently, the volume 
taken from each original sample should bear an approximate 
proportion to the rate of sewage flow" at the time, in order 
that the sample analysed may properly represent the average 
composition of the sewage, so that it is a good plan to 
take both gaugings and samples at the same time, and when 
the gaugiugs have been calculated, the correct quantity 
may be taken from each original samj^le in pre 2 )aring the 
mixed sample for analysis. 

The difference in composition of sewage at different places 
may he as great as that between milk and writing ink, yet 
the complexity of its character and the variations produced 
by all kinds of local conditions are seldom sufficiently appre- 
ciated in their relation to the design of sewage disposal works, 
the efficiency of which is affected quite as much by the com- 
position of the sewage as the quantity treated ; indeed, each 
of these factors must be very largely dependent on the other, 
so that it is absurd to expect the production of an equally 
pure effluent from similar works designed on the same basis 
as regards volume treated per unit of capacity, but without 
any allowance for the difference in composition of sewage 
dealt with. 

These variations in composition are not only due to the 
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varying sources from which the sewage is collected, but are 
also very materially affected by the length of time that it 
has spent in the sewers, as a considerable amount of decom- 
position may sometimes take place before it reaches the 
disposal works, and in large flat districts, where the sewage 
takes a long time to pass through the sewers, the capacity of 
tanks required for its preliminary treatment at the outfall 
may for this reason be reduced, but in those cases where the 
sewage has to be pumped the stirring up which this involves 
is far more likely to create a nuisance with stale sewage than 
with fresh. 

Where some parts of the drainage area are much further 
from the outfall than others, it naturally follows that 
although some of the sewage may be in the sewers for many 
hours, and will therefore be largely decomposed, a certain 
proportion of it will reach the outfall in a comparatively 
fresh state, so that provision must be made for treating the 
whole of it in tanks just as if it were all fresh ; in fact, such 
a mixture is really more difficult to treat than fresh sewage, 
and the liquefying action which takes place in the sewers 
can only be regarded as a reason for reducing the duration 
of tank treatment at the outfall when the latter is at a 
considerable distance from the town. 

Por the purpose of expressing the relative strength of 
different sewages various alternative standards of comparison 
have been suggested, but in considering the analysis of 
sewage or sewage effluents it would be totally misleading to 
compare them on the basis of individual figures in the 
analysis, such as chlorine or ammonia, as the importance of 
each analytical figure must largely depend on the others, and 
it by no means follows that a sewage is particularly strong 
or difficult to treat because one figure in the analysis is 
unusually high. 
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practical experience is the only safe in foiTiiiiiK a 

sound conclusion when deciding hetvvcMUi two or inoro - 
natiye sites, as it will frequently hapiuni that a siti* wliirli is 
quite unsuitable for one method of treat nunit eun 1 m* m i} 
readily adapted for another. 

The selection of a site and the method of irvtiiuwni nnod 
therefore be considered together, and thin is uhon* *^01% 
serious mistakes have frequently lHM*n inadf* tlirough hu'k fd 
sufficiently varied experience, with the residt tliat arr 

numbers of unsuccessful works in this country at flu* prt'Hoiif 
time which have involved a far great(*r (‘xptunlitiin* f luiii that 
which was really necessary to B(!cure satisfactory it 

the money had been laid out with hethu’ judgment in the 
first instance. 

From a purely engineering point of view flu* level or roii* 
figuration of the ground and the fall availahh^ between the 
outlets of main sewer and cflhient drain am by far the 
most important considerations, for unless thi*so are fairly 
favourable no other advantages can eounter!>ulanc‘e tin: 
difficulty and expense of constructing works on an unstiitalile 
site, as efficiency is the first essential, and it is very fiilne 
economy to build costly works on a bad site wlnui a liefter 
one could be obtained at a reasonable price ; hut it is owing to 
the imperfect appreciation of this point that large hiiiiih of 
money continue to be spent on works which am dooineil to 
failure from the commencement through adopting wrong 
site or the wrong system of treatment. 

The design of sewage disposal works must also clcqicnf! in 
many cases on the degree of purification required, and flie 
destination of the final effluent, for wlicreas simple clfirili. 
cation may bo sufficient where a sea outfall is aviiiliihli* 
nothing less than purification can be regarded as critindy 
satisfactory when the effluent is discharged into a sriiiill 
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inland stream in which but little dilution takes place, 
and which may afterwards be used as a source of domestic 
water supply by some other community. 

No hard and fast rule can therefore be laid down as to 
the degree of purification which should be attained in all 
cases regardless of local conditions, and the system of local 
control by Rivers Boards for each important watershed as 
recommended by the Royal Commission seems to be the best 
means of securing the prevention of serious river pollution 
without unnecessary expense. 

There is, however, no justification for the argument that 
the sewage from inland towns should be converted into 
drinking water before being discharged into any stream 
which may be used for domestic supj^ly, since it is in any case 
necessary that such supplies should be filtered before the 
water can be considered fit for use, and when sew^age effluents 
are reasonably free from chemical impurities the presence of 
a few disease germs cannot be considered of vital importance 
so far as w^ater supplies are concerned when the water is 
again filtered before use, while the danger arising from the 
pollution of shell fish in river estuaries could hardly be 
obviated by sterilising the sewage effluents or storm water 
discharged into the rivers even if this were practicable. 

The importance of correct designing for sew^age disposal 
works is shown by the wide variation in cost of similar 
plants erected in different parts of the country where the 
same facilities do not exist for obtaining the materials 
required for their construction. 

Eor example, the filtering medium used in bacteria beds 
represents by far the most expensive part of their construc- 
tion, and an error of judgment in the selection of this may 
make all the difference between a truly economical plant and 
an unnecessarily expensive one, for while a considerable 
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saving in first cost may i)o offc^ctcd Ity using a lucal mati rial 
this saving may be more than {•()nnf<Tha lanced iiy flie nn-f (4 
its preparation l)y crushing, scri'cning uml uasliing. apaii 
from the question of maintcnunccn 

There are numbers of Hcluancs involving a large area nf 
artificial bacteria beds wliich have* soon become practically 
useless through the adoption of improper filtering ineiba. and 
it sometimes seems to havt! been considered suflicienf to 
excavate a hole in gravelly soil, line it wifli brickwork and 
then replace the cxcavak^d rnat(;riul, with little or im attempt 
to properly prepare it for the purpose. 

With a view to affording a clear idea of the tiianv |«iinf;^ 
requiring attention in the scdection atid ju-eparaf ion of 
filtering media a separate chai)ter is df-voted to its eoiisi-iera 
tion, but the greatest care is also neeessarv in designing flie 
structural portion of the work in order to avoid nii neeessarv 
expense by using imported inakTial.s, ulien those obtained 
locally could be utilised with (spially Hati-sfiictory rcsidts by 
making some slight modification in (he design and js-wnddy 
substituting concrete for brickwork or masonry wlu-n gi«id 
bricks or building stone cannot be obtained without heavy 
charges for carriage. 

Having selected the site and determined liie la st mcfliod 
of treatment to adopt, as well as th.> niati-rialH to be n^ed in 
co-nstructing the works, their capacity is the next fpiestion 
to be decided, and in England tins is imually expressed as 
some multiple of the dry w-eatlier sewage flow ; but in 
deciding what this multiple should he, then- i.s at prew-nf n,, 
very definite rule to go unon, except in so far as the mai.al 
requirements of the Local Government Ikiard may ite re- 
garded as a rule, and these requirenientH liavirig hithi’rto been 
much too inflexible to allow for the variations in l.«-al con- 
ditions previously referred to, they are sometim,.« verv 
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average for liquefying tanks in which no chemicals are used, 
about half this capacity is usually sufficient for precipitation 
tanks, and about five or six hours is the maximum length of 
time for which sewage can usefully be retained in plain 
sedimentation tanks. 

In the case of bacteria beds the Board usually avoid 
making any distinction between percolating filters and con- 
tact beds by stipulating that the capacity of each shall be 
sufficient to treat the volume of sewage to be dealt with at a 
rate not exceeding 168 gallons per cube yard of media per 
24 hours, but double this capacity is generally required when 
no land is available for the final treatment of effluent from 
bacteria beds, and although the depth of percolating filters 
is seldom restricted, the depth of contact beds is usually 
limited to 3 or 4 feet, and double contact is almost invariably 
insisted upon. 

In addition to making provision for the treatment of the 
ordinary dry weather sewage flow the English Local Govern- 
ment Board also require in the case of “ combined ” sewer- 
age schemes that the Sewage Disposal Works shall have a 
capacity capable of dealing with a total volume of sewage 
and storm water equal to six times the dry weather flow, 
half this total quantity to be fully treated as sewage on the 
basis above described, while the other half may be dealt with 
on storm water filters at a maximum rate of about 500 
gallons per super yard per 24 hours, or upon an area of land 
specially reserved for the purpose, but when the sewers are 
laid on the “separate” system, so that surface water is 
excluded as far as possible, the proportion to be treated as 
sewage is reduced to one third instead of one half of the total 
volume. 

The area of land provided for the final treatment of efflu- 
ent from bacteria beds should be not less than 1 acre per 
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Chief Engineer or hm«1iinify. togiihrT mifli t!i*- Iie-f-rt-i ^ 
report on the roHult cif hirt Li>rn! finjoiry, 

The* minm of lor^d lao- ^ 4^ p- e I 

very largely mi iiie <‘huraetiT of th^ uehmur 
in ill any eaw*. iieeeHHiiry tliat all ispp!it’;iii«fO-- 
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ih(», purpose, nliowing how th«'^ aiiioiiol *4 loan Im Ih- 't 

for is inadi* uin uh well us ii eopy of lie- o i,«4nta*^ri p:i*--'*'4 
thc 5 lioenl Anthorhy uulliorising tla' apph*'uiitni. 

’Whisn the sih; of tin* pro|if«4f^d ^iorh^. o*4 alo ;idv 

belong to tin*. .Innail Authority it is uh>o iirr-r lliiit. .1 
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eriilKHlying the ti*nrm on %vhie!i it is !u ho ur^|rorr.;| in lis'^' 
event of the. loan laung saiiefioiietl, ami if airv *4 tie''. 

proi'iOHecl works m outHide the IhNtrirl r.oiitr!^<lh4 fie 
Authority making tlie applitmtiim al h-’Uid: tiirr^^' 
notic (3 must be given of their iiifrijtion to f'-urrr oiit ii 
works in acem’danee with Hiniion »l"i of tln^ f’lihlie ||r;iii|j 
Act, 1875. 

In tliOB (3 easen wliere a site eannot iief|iiirr'4 l»y apfrr 
inent, and it therefore heroines iieers.Hary to to lii' 

Local. Government Ikiard for a I'^roviniciiial iir4«'r to pirt in 
force the compulsory jKnvc^rg to pureluwe nnii Kii't-rriiiinr- th*- 
value of the site; required, by ii-r!iitratii*ii iimlrr f-ie* 

ClauBCB Consolidation Act, iHlfi, notii^e of wieli iipjiln ^l!e^o 
mtist be publiBhed in a local paiw^r for tlirri' * 

wxieks (luring th(3 month of Noveniifer uh re*jiiir# 4 
17G of the Public Health Act, 1875; aiif! if a . 

presented to the Local Governtiicmi .Hoiird fh*' I-! 

January following, in a(a;ordance with tln^ I AiiIihiim i4;ii \ 
Standing Orders, the Ikmrd will, -.iifirr hoidinr a :4 
Incjuiry, either dismiss the appliciition nr Imnr n Poe. 
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anco until soino action is inkt'U by flu* f*oiinfy (’iitiiii’il flu- 
rosponsiblo Local Authority, ho thaf f!ii* linanlbi 
with respect to sewage tlinpoHal is finicdic^ally liiiiitr-'*! h* tb^- 
approval or disapproval of new Hebiiiif*^, t|inl«* rrgarV!!ri.t! f4 
tlio results obtaiiuut from the workn iilr*‘Mily in 
although their cai>acity may Ik* far Indow that. 
paper for new schemeH, and lifllc* or no affuiiipf may hr liuoi*' 
to (leal with the quantity of sionri \mirr wliirh iinint hr 
provided for in the drawings and t*HtiiuiifeH for 
Although County CoiincilB have }iowrT to eiiforr*^ lio- 
provisions of the Livers rollution Pnn*eiitinii Art, |B7#i, t luyv 
are in most easels veuy rduchint to taki* iMdioii, iif% thry 
seldom control the whole watershed of any iiii|wirfiiiit nvi-r, 
and therefore have no security that otIuT Aiitlioriiiofi will dn 
the same, so that oven if they takc^ Htopa to |irrif.erl rivi'-rn in 
their own county, the rivers may still tfi Im inAluhii 

when they pass through adjoining enuntiort, niul it iii nii tiirn 
account, as well as the difficulty of fixing iiiilivifliiiil rt'-Hiwiipd- 
bility for causing pollution, that tlie Act him nuiii* t*i ii*-^ 
regarded as practically inoperative. 

This is strongly cmphaBised in the fcillmving 
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from the third Eeport of the Eoyal Commission appointed in 
1898, who confirm the recommendations made by the pre~ 
vious Commissions appointed in 1857, 1865 and 1868, as to 
the necessity of setting np watershed Boards or otherwise 
strengthening the machinery for the protection of oiir 
rivers : — 

“At an early stage of our investigation we were struck 
by the fact that in many parts of England the pollution of 
rivers goes on unchecked notwithstanding the fact that the 
Eivers Pollution Prevention Act has been on the statute 
book for over a quarter of a century, and in our interim 
report we deemed it necessary to state that the protection of 
our rivers is a matter of such grave concern as to demand 
the creation of a Supreme Eivers Authority.’’ 

“We do not, however, consider that the Central Author- 
ity should take the place of local bodies in regard to the 
protection of rivers and other sources of water supply. On 
the contrary, we think local power should be utilised to the 
fullest extent possible.” 

‘ ‘ In our opinion such power can only be fully utilised 
by the formation of Eivers Boards throughout the country, 
and we therefore recommend that such Boards be formed.” 

“We have not sufficient information to enable us to say 
what precise combinations should be made. Each Eivers 
Board district should, however, include, as far as practicable, 
the wEole of one or more w^atersheds, and it should be suffi- 
ciently large to justify the permanent appointment of a 
skilled Chief Inspector at an adequate salary.” 

‘ ‘ One of the first duties of the Central Authority will be 
to ascertain what grouping of counties would be most effec- 
tive, and then to take steps to constitute Eivers Boards for 
these areas.” 

‘ ‘ The Central Authority should exercise a general super- 
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intendence otoi the whole country in regard to the pre- 
vention of pollution of water. They should direct any 
inquiries or investigations which they may consider desirable, 
and generally they should stimulate and encourage Rivers 
Boards to an active exercise of their powers.” 

The great advantage of having the whole of a watershed 
controlled by one Authority is clearly shown by the excellent 
work already accomplished by the Mersey and Irwell Joint 
Committee, the Kibble Joint Committee, and the West 
Riding of Yorkshire Rivers Board , which are the only exist- 
ing examples of bodies expressly created for enforcing the 
provisions of the Rivers Pollution Prevention Act, whereas 
the County Councils are under no obligation to enforce these 
provisions, and the power which they j)ossess to check river 
pollution has only been exercised with the greatest reluctance 
in comparatively rare instances. 

The formation of Rivers Boards throughout the country 
under a Central Authority would therefore seem to be by far 
the best remedy for the unsatisfactory state of affairs at 
present existing, and it is to be hoped that the recommenda- 
tions of Lord Iddesleigh’s Commission in this respect will 
be embodied in an Act of Parliament at no distant date, as 
their conclusions not only confirm the conclusion of previous 
Commissions, but also represent the general consensus of 
opinion expressed by the majority of witnesses who have 
given evidence before them on this question. 

These specially constituted River Authorities would not 
only have the great advantage of controlling entire water- 
sheds, hut the area under their jurisdiction would be suffici- 
ently large to justify the appointment of thoronghly qualified 
officers to investigate the peculiar conditions obtaining in 
each district, with a view to determining the nature and 
extent of the works which may reasonably be required to 
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prevent serious river pollution, after taking all local circum- 
stances into consideration, instead of attempting to enforce 
any rigid standard regardless of such vital questions as the 
size or condition of the river or stream into which the 
waste waters of the district must eventually be discharged. 

The contents of this chapter are in the first place intended 
to show the great number of incidental questions which have 
to be considered in designing sewage disposal works, but the 
explanation of these questions will also serve to emj)hasise 
the utter fallacy of the idea that such works can be properly 
designed without a thorough study of each individual case 
in the light of sufficient experience in dealing with similar 
problems under a great variety of circumstances, as it is 
quite unreasonable to expect economy or efficiency from 
designs which are simply copied from those adopted else- 
where, while it is equally impossible to determine the 
necessary capacity of such works by any arbitrary formula 
or standard which does not take the local conditions into 
consideration. 

In the great majority of cases Sewage Disposal is simply 
a question of money, but no works can be truly economical 
unless they are efficient, that is, unless they produce the 
best results obtainable at the least possible expense, and it 
is for this reason that an Engineer entrusted with the 
expenditure of ratepayers’ money on costly works of this 
description incurs a very heavy responsibility, for it may 
very readily happen that an error of judgment on his part 
may involve the waste of large sums which the District can 
ill afford to lose, and may render it impossible to carry out 
much needed improvements afterwards, through all the 
available funds having been exhausted in carrying out 
unnecessarily expensive or inefficient works in the first 
instance. 
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The danger arising from (.’XersHive i*rt»fiHfijy in 
preliminary investigations, and tin* diHiiirlinaf ii»ii nmn* 
shown by Local AuthoritieH to pay an ad«*f|iiat*' rriniiin ra ■ 
tion for reliable advices la^fore mnl>arkirig on 
schemes of sewage disposal and oilier iiublic* work.i id n h-\,> 
complicated character, is vm-y foreildy exprse-iNed in lie- 
annual report of the Local Governiiienf I»<»aril piiltliidied in 
1903, from which th(‘. following abstracd in faki ii, iiinl l!i* ii* 
can bo no doubt that this (‘injdiatic condiiiiiialifui ul rum 
petitive schemes has been rep(*atedly justified by flu* uiii'oi 
tunate experience of many Local Aidhorities, ulm liaii' 
adopted this means of obtaining cheap advice without rraiin 
ing tho risks they incur by so doing until it m Urn lute : 

'' We have observed an increasi^ in the number fd ra in 
which Local Authorities proposing to carry out woikfi «»f 
sewerage, sewage disposal or watc*r supply have iifki|ih 4 flu' 
plan of advertising for the Ixist sedatme and oferiiig ii pi« ^ 
mium for the one which nuMds their refjiiireiiienlH. It 
appears to us that there arc disadvantages in fliin wliieli nuiy 
not have been present to tho minds of the iiutlieiriti* ^ 
concerned. 

“ In the first place wc arc adviscal that fh«* Kiigiiu ern win* 
have the largest experience in tins nature of work will not 
enter these competitions. 

Secondly, as the acceptance or rcjVtclion of a piirfieiiliir 
scheme by a Local Authority depemds to a large exfenl tijMui 
its estimated cost there is a notablit tmidmuw to eiit ihm u 
the estimates in connection witli tliesc! coriipefitivi* wdifUiu'M, 
The consequence of this under-estimating of flu* e-x|tiui.f-io in 
seen in the number of cases in which BUppIeiiieiitiil Imam &rr 
required to meet excess expenditure, bucIi cxc’chh amoiiiiting 
in many cases to 50 per cent, of the whole mut o! the workM 
as originally estimated. 
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OHAPTBE IT. 

Diffusion in Tidal Waters. 

Advantages and dangers of sea outfalls — Necessity for studying 
local conditions in each case — Selecting a site for a sea out- 
fall — Tracing tidal currents by means of floats — Measure- 
ment of fresh water in tidal estuaries — Means of sewage 
purification in sea water — Measurement of sewage pollution 
by aeration test — Preliminary treatment to remove sus- 
pended solids “Storage of sewage during flood tides—Level 
of outfall in relation to tides — Conditions which necessitate 
pumping—Nuisance arising from seaweed. 

Diffusion in large volumes of water as a means of sewage 
disposal is practically limited in Great Britain, at any rate, 
to towns and villages situated on the sea coast or tidal 
estuaries, as nearly all the non-tidal rivers and streams are 
used to some extent as a source of water supply for domestic 
purposes, and hardly any of them are long enough or large 
enough to effect the complete oxidation of the sewage from 
any considerable part of the population dwelling within their 
watershed, so that it is only under very exceptional circum- 
stances that the discharge of crude sewage into non-tidal 
water can be accepted as a satisfactory means of disposal, 
and even for sea outfalls some form of preliminary treatment 
is usually necessary to remove at least a portion of the 
matters in suspension, though it has been estimated that the 
sewage from over 20 millions of people in the United States 
is discharged into inland streams and lakes without any 
treatment whatever.* 

* Mr. J. D. Fuller’s paper on Sewage Disposal in the United 
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The various alternative methods of sewage purification 
for inland towns will be dealt with in the succeeding chap- 
ters, but since the solution of the sewage disposal problem 
is so very much simplified in those cases where an outfall 
can be obtained direct into tidal water, the various questions 
arising in connection with this method may be conveniently 
considered separately. 

Although seaside towns may be under no obligation to 
purify their sewage, it by no means follows that its disposal 
can be accomplished without difficulty from an engineering 
point of view, as it frequently happens that the absence of 
fall along the sea front renders it almost impossible to 
collect the sewage to one point above sea level without 
pumping, and the discharge of crude sewage into the sea will 
frequently involve costly works in order to deliver it at a 
time and place which will ensure its rapid removal by the 
tide, and thus prevent the danger of contaminating shell fish 
and injury to public health. 

A sea outfall has, however, the very great advantage of 
finality, as when the works are once constructed the sewage 
can be effectually disposed of in this way at infinitely less 
cost than by any other means, so that any town on or near 
the sea is w-ell advised in adopting this method whenever it 
is possible, and the combination of several authorities in the 
construction of a main trunk sewer to carry their sewage to 
the sea may sometimes be mutually advantageous by 
enabling them to undertake joint works of far greater magni- 
tude than would be financially possible for the same authori- 
ties individually; the Western Valleys Sewerage Scheme, 
now being carried out for the joint benefit of six different 
Urban Districts in South Wales, affords an example of 

States, presented at the International Engineering Congress, 
St. Louis, 1904. 

E 2 
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sucli a combination which is likely to be followed else- 
where. 

The risk of danger arising from the contamination of shell 
fish with the germs of disease discharged with sewage has 
formed the subject of special investigation by the Eoyal 
Commission on Sewage Disposal, now sitting, and the evi- 
dence given before them undoubtedly shows that many 
cases of typhoid fever have been traced to the eating of 
polluted oysters and other shell fish, while it was also shown 
that fish may be injuriously affected by the reduction of 
oxygen in the water which results from the presence of 
insufficiently diluted sewage. 

It appears, however, that the risk of contamination by 
polluted water cannot be properly estimated by a bacterio- 
logical examination either of the water or shell fish, as the 
danger of disease cannot be indicated by the mere numbers 
of any particular disease-producing micro-organism that may 
happen to exist in samples of one or the other, so that for 
the present, at any rate, topographical observations must be 
regarded as the only reliable means of detecting objection- 
able contamination. 

With regard to public health the Commission state in 
their fourth report that : — 

“ We have also received evidence to show that, apart from 
cases of specific disease like typhoid fever, offensive emana- 
tions from sewage polluted tidal rivers may cause general 
deterioration of the health of the people living near the river, 
and' more particularly give rise to the prevalence of sore 
throats ; moreover, it would seem that at times the deposit 
of f ?Bcal matter on foreshores may give rise to serious 
nuisance.’* 

. The presence of floating garbage, such as paper, corks, 
cabbage stalks, orange peel, and other solid constituents 
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of crude sewage in the neighbourhood of bathing places 
being so highly objectionable on account of its appearance, 
is usually intercepted by screening, but this does not materi- 
ally reduce the danger of bathing in water which is highly 
polluted with sewage, and only removes the obvious indica- 
tion of its presence, which is usually w^ell advertised by the 
flocks of sea gulls attracted by any floating matter of this 
description. 

The general control of sewers and other works below high 
water mark has hitherto been vested in the Board of Trade 
as owners of the foreshore in the interests of navigation, 
and after consultation with the Fisheries Committee, their 
authority has sometimes been exercised with a view to 
restricting the discharge of sewage into tidal waters, but the 
Commissioners have suggested that the local control of all 
matters relating to the pollution of tidal waters and fore- 
shores should be undertaken by a Eivers Board for each 
watershed under the supreme authority of a central depart- 
ment of the Local Government Board, the formation of 
which they recommend in their third report, referred to in 
the last chapter. 

It is further suggested that the Eivers Boards and the 
Local Government Board would be in a better position than 
the Board of Trade to consider each individual case on its 
merits with a view to deciding between the conflicting 
interests of sewage disposal and shell fish cultivation, since 
they would have the advantage of skilled advice on these 
matters. 

Under the Eivers Pollution Act of 1876, tidal waters and 
even portions of the sea can, by order of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, after Inquiry, be declared a stream under the 
Act ; but the uncertainty which at present exists regarding 
the action of the Local Government Board with respect to 
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schemes for discharging sewage into tidal estuaries certainly 
does not tend to encourage the prevention of pollution, which 
is usually ignored until an application is made for sanction 
to a loan to cover the cost of any now works [)ropose(l. 

Owing to wide variations in local conditions it is utterly 
impossible to recommend the best method of discharging 
sewage into the sea unless the peculiar circumstances of each 
individual case are carefully studied, and, before selecting a 
site for the outfall, it is essential that tlio effect of the pre- 
vailing winds and tidal currents should be tlioroughly 
investigated by making a sufficient lunnher of experiments. 

Investigations of this description necessarily involve con- 
siderable expense, and, in order to afford really reliable 
information, the observation of tidal currents should tjxlcml 
over as long a time as possible, so that undue hurry or 
excessive economy in conducting these preliminary studios 
should be carefully avoided, both on tho part of Ixxial 
Authorities and their Engineers, as any neglect in this 
respect may result in the outfall being placed in the, wrong 
position and the consequent failure of the whole scheme, 
when success might have been easily assured if all the local 
conditions had first been properly understood. 

In order that tho sewage may be rapidly diffused, it is 
naturally desirable that it should be discharged at a ]K)int 
where it may at once become mixed with a large volume of 
sea water, and if the outfall can be placed at the end of a 
headland it will usually be carried out to sea at almost any 
state of the tide, as the currents travelling along the coast in 
either direction are naturally deflected outwards by any pro- 
jecting headland, but where this ideal condition is not attain- 
able, the outfall should, if possible, be in such a position 
that under ordinary conditions tho sewage is carried away 
from the town on the ebb tide. 
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la many cases the same result can be obtained by dis- 
charging the sewage into a river estuary at some point where 
there is a large volume of fresh or tidal water running into 
the sea, which will carry the sewage with it during the ebb 
tide to a sufficient distance from the shore to prevent its 
return when the tide changes. 

It is usually found that the tidal currents do not change 
their direction for some time after high and low water has 
been reached, hut it is seldom desirable to discharge sewage 
during this period of slack water, or when the tide is rising, 
as it will not be carried away sufficiently quickly, and may 
result in solid matter being deposited near the outfall or on 
some neighbouring foreshore, where its presence would be 
objectionable and might cause a serious nuisance, especially 
when large tracts of sand or mud are uncovered at low water 

For the pnrpose of tracing the course of tidal currents, 
various kinds of floats are employed, but those shown in 
Fig. 3 illustrate the method of construction usually adopted ; 
a champagne bottle being used for observing surface currents, 
and a hexagonal piece of pine, about 6 feet long, serving the 
same purpose for observations below the surface, each being 
weighted to float in a vertical position and almost comj)letely 
submerged so that they would not be materially affected by 
the wind, while the spherical indicators fixed on the top can 
be easily observed from the shore, and their portion checked 
from time to time by means of a theodolite, the indicators 
on each float being painted a different colour, or provided 
with some other distinguishing mark. 

It is important to bear in mind that, although float experi- 
ments afford the best means of tracing tidal currents, they 
cannot be relied upon to show the course followed by fresh 
water or sewage discharged into a tidal estuary, as it is well 
known that the greater specific gravity of sea water may 
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cause the fresh water to pass over the top of it, and tlic 
surface currents may therefore be quite different from thoBo 
at the bottom, while the mixing of the fresh and salt water 
is largely affected by the shape of the channel, so that the 



Fig. 3. — ^Floats for Tracing Tidal Currents. 

(Reproduced by permission of Mr. J. W. Brown, AHHOC.M.Inst.C.E., WeMfc Hartlepool.) 

particular stream carrying the float may not represent the 
course followed by the bulk of the upland water or sewage. 

The time required for upland water to pass through an 
estuary to the sea must also depend to a great extent on the 
size of the channel and the quantity of salt water which it 
contains, since it is the average space occupied by the fresh 
water in the channel at high and low water respectively 
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which ^^overns itn rate of progrcHH, and floats afford Iittl(3 
information as to lanv Jnucli of the Bcwage discharged into 
the estuary is carried away with the most rapid part of tlio 
stream, or remains in the comparatively dead water at the 
sides. 

The extent to which any particular section of a river is 
occupied I)y sea water can, liowevcr, bo estimated with great 
accuracy by taking a series of samples and ascertaining the 
average quantity of salt which they contain as compared witli 
undiluted sea water, the ordinary chemiral formula being as 
follows : — * . p 

X where 

X = the number of volumes of B water mixed with one 
volume of A water. 

A = the amount of chlorine in sea w^ater (1961 parts i)cr 

100 , 000 ). 

B = the amount of chlorine in river water, or mixed river 
water and sewage, being variable and dependent on the 
volume of upland water in the river. Pure upland water 
contains about 1'7 parts of chlorine per 100,000, ordinary 
sewage containing about 10 parts per 100,000. 

C = the parts in 100,000 of chlorine found by analysis to 
exist in the mixed water represented by the samples taken 
from the river. 

The ])erccntagc of B water contained in the mixture C can 
be ()l)taincd by the foninila 

_ 100 A— G 
^ A-B 

Having obtained the percentage of upland water or sew- 
age in a river estuary, it is only necessary to estimate the 

* Proceedings of the Institution of Civil Engineers, Vol. 78, 
page 224. 
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approximate contents of the estuary at high and low water 
in order to calculate the space actually occupied by fresh 
water between any two given points, which rein’cscnts the 
quantity of fresh water that must be discharged into tlu; 
estuary in order to completely displace that which is already 
contained in the particular section under consideration, the 
time actually required for this being dependent on tlie rati: 
at which the upland water or sewage enters the estuary. 

By applying the above method of calculation to the 
Thames estuary, it has been found that, although the water- 
way at Southend is 12 times greater than that at Barking, 
the upland water actually passes through the wide estuary 
at Southend more rapidly than the comparatively narrow 
channel at Barking, owing to the lower part of the estuary 
being chiefly occupied by sea water, which, by its greater 
specific gravity, displaces the fresh water and thus very 
materially assists in its rapid progress to the sea. 

The tendency for the salt M-atcr to mix with the iqiland 
water does not affect the above calculations, since they are 
based on the relative space occupied by each, whether mixed 
or separate, but it should be observed that the mixing is a 
matter of some importance when disposing of siwvage by 
diffusion, and as it is mainly effected by the variable, velocity 
of tidal currents in an irregular channel, it will be under- 
stood that the mixing takes place far more rapidly where 
some parts of an estuary are much deeper than others, the 
velocity of a tide wave being approximately proportional to 
the square root of the depth. 

This is a very satisfactory method of ascertaining the 
average velocity of upland water passing through an estuary, 
but it does not afford any very exact information as to the 
maximum and minimum velocities of the tidal currents in 
the estuary, and, in dealing with matters in suspension, it 
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is upon the maximum velocity that their movorncrit or settle- 
ment depends, so that it may be worth mentioning that 
although the average velocity is usually greatest on the 
flood tide, the maximum velocity is frequently higher on the 
ebb, and this may explain the apparently contradictory 
results wliich are sometimes obtained by float experi- 
ments. 

Owing to the difference in specific gravity it has already 
been pointed out that in the absence of disturbance by 
waves, upland water or sewage has a tendency to float on the 
surface of the sea water, and may thus preserve its identity 
for a considerable time, this being the exx)lanation of the 
dark oily mark which may often be seen near a sewage out- 
fall, and it has been noticed in the estuary of the Severn that 
the salt water may sometimes be passing under the fresh 
water with a high velocity on the flood tide when the surface 
is practically stationary. 

Assuming that sewage has become thoroughly diffused 
and mixed with a large volume of sea water, its purification 
is effected by the combination of organic matter in the 
sewage with the oxygen dissolved in the water, and it has 
been stated in evidence before the Eoyal Commission on 
Sewage Disposal that, so long as the sea water is not con 
taminated with more than 1 per cent, of sewage, there is 
ample oxygen available in the water to oxidise the whole of 
the organic matter in the sewage and thus iircvent the possi- 
bility of any nuisance arising from it. 

So long as the w^ater is in motion the heavier solids are 
hold in suspension, but at slack water they arc dejiositod 
with the sand and mud naturally present in the water 
with which the sewage is diluted, and so long as this 
deposit of sewage matter does not take jilaco before it has 
been sufficiently mixed with sea water, it will bear such a 
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small proportion to tlie whole as to be practically impercep- 
tible. 

The lighter matters in suspension will also be rapidly 
dispersed by the oscillating motion of the water and rendered 
harmless so long as the outfall is sufficiently far removed 
from any foreshore where they may be deposited and become 
a nuisance. 

A method has already been described for estimating the 
proportion of uplantl water or sewage to sea water in an 
estuary, but in order to determine the extent to which any 
particular sample of water is polluted with sewage, the 
aeration process is by far the most convenient, since it is 
based on the fact that unpolluted water when kept out of 
contact with the air for any length of time remains saturated 
with atmospheric oxygen, but, when polluted, loses oxygen 
in direct proportion to the amount of polluting matter which 
it contains if the quantity is not excessive. 

It therefore follows that if a sample of polluted river or 
sea w'ater is fully aerated at the commencement, a simple 
determination of the dissolved oxj'gon and nitrogen after 
keeping for, say, four hours, will give the data for esti- 
mating the degree of pollution in the sample in terms 
of the volume of the dissolved oxygen consumed during 
fermentation. 

* “ The dissolved nitrogen suffers iractically no change, 
hence, since the ratio of the dissolved atmospheric nitrogen 
to oxygen, in a fully aerated water, is practically constant 
at different temperatures for both fresh water and sea water, 
namely, l'9o to 1, it gives the necessary datum for calcu- 
lating the volume of oxygen which was dissolved in the 
sample at the time of its collection. This calculated volume, 

* Proceedings of the Institution of Civil Engineers, Vol. 147 , 
page 74 . 
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less that found after keeping the sample, gives the volume 
of oxygen consumed by the fermentation of tlie polluting 
matter in the water/' 

It will be understood that, although tluB aeration test 
affords information as to the total amount of impurity con- 
tained in a sample of water, and thus indicates the 
efficiency of its diffusion, it makes no distinction between 
dissolved and suspended matter, and even a small proportion 
of the solid matter in suspension is liable to cause trouble 
under certain circumstances by being deposited on the bod of 
the sea or foreshore, where its accumulation may become a 
danger to navigation or public health, while a procession 
of sewage matter past bathing places is highly obiection- 
able, so that it is usually found necessary to provide some 
means of removing niost of the suspended matter from the 
sewage before it can be safely discharged into a river 
estuary, though urider favourable conditions the crude 
sewage may sometimes bo discharged from a well-placed 
outfall direct into the open sea without any preliminary 
treatment. 

The larger solids and floating garbage may be conveniently 
removed by passing the sewage through screens, the hne- 
ness of which can be arranged according to the nature of 
the material which it is desired to remove, but where no 
other treatment is adopted, and it is important to intercept 
all floating matter which would be noticed near the sea 
front of a watering place, a wire screen of fine rnesh is 
usually the most efficient, and is briefly described in 
Chapter IV., though it may be observed that such screens 
should, if possible, be constructed in duplicate, so that one 
may always be in use while the other is being cleaned or 
repaired. 

With regard to the finer suspended matter, the heavier 
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particles, which would be most likely to form a deposit near 
the outfall, can be separated by passing the sewage through 
sedimentation tanks ; but in order to intercept all the 
matters in suspension, some form of chemical precipitation 
or bacteria treatment must be resorted to, which necessarily 
involves far greater expense, but is undoubtedly the proper 
course to adopt in all cases where there is any risk of a 
nuisance arising from the deposit of solid matter on or near 
the foreshore. 

In the works quite recently completed for Dublin, pro- 
vision is made for treating the whole of the sew^age with 
lime in precipitation tanks having a capacity which approxi- 
mately corresponds with the average daily dry weather flow, 
the deposited sludge being pumped into tank steamers and 
carried some eight miles out to sea. 

A similar system has been followed for many years by 
London, Glasgow, and Manchester, but owing to the great 
quantity of sludge produced by lime precipitation, and the 
cost of transporting it out to sea, bacteria treatment in septic 
tanks is now rapidly gaining popularity, with a view to 
liquefying as much of the solid matter as possible, and this 
method of treatment has lately been adopted at a con- 
siderable number of places in preference to the older system 
of preliminary treatment by precipitation. 

In order to apply any system of tank treatment it is 
necessary to find a suitable site for the plant, and as this 
should, if possible, be placed in such a position that the 
sewage may be brought into the tanks by gravitation, the 
limited fall available, as well as the objection to placing 
such works near the sea front, will frequently make it 
extremely difficult to find a site even large enough for a 
screening chamber which will not be open to some objection, 
either from an engineering or sentimental point of view. 
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The objection to placing such works in a prominent posi- 
tion may, however, be largely avoided if the tanks arc 
covered, and thus hidden from view, this means of over- 
coming the difficulty having been adopted for at least one 
well-known watering place, where the tanks arc under the 
promenade, quite unsuspected by the thousands of visitors 
who pass over them during the summer; but the location 
of screening chambers may sometimes present even greater 
difficulties than the tanks, owing to the constant attention 
they require, whereas the tanks will only have to be 
emptied occasionally for the removal of sludge. 

It has been suggested that subsoil water may be advan- 
tageously admitted to the sewers at seaside towns, but when 
any system of preliminary treatment is necessary, the adop- 
tion of this course would necessitate larger w^orks, and would 
therefore be a direct disadvantage, though where a sea outfall 
is obtainable for crude sewage there is of course no objection 
to discharging both subsoil and surface water into one com- 
bined system of sewers, which may also receive trade waste, 
as the disposal of this docs not usually involve any special 
attention or expense in the case of a sea outfall. 

Since the fall available for sowers at sea coast towns is 
nsually very limited, it is important to observe that if 
precipitation tanks are used they will require emptying 
much more frcriucntly than septic tanks, and if pumping 
is to be avoided the bottom of tanks should be lugh enough 
for the contents to l )0 removed by gravitation, so that the 
sewers must discliargo into the tanks at a h(u'ght above the 
outlet equal to the depth of sewage which they arc Int(uuled 
to contain when full. 

In the absence of exceptionally favourable circumBtanc(‘.8, 
or some kind of preliminary treatment to remove the solid 
floating matter which might be washed back on to the shore, 
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it is seldom possible to discharge crude sewage into the sea 
during any part of the flood tide, and in order that it may 
be carried well out to sea before the tide begins to turn, it is 
usually necessary to suspend the discharge during the latter 
part of the ebb tide as w'ell, so that the level of the outfall 
must sometimes be kept at a considerable height above low 
water, thus restricting the fall available for the sewers, and 
possibly making it necessary to empty some of them by 
pumping, in spite of the fact that they are actually above 
low water level, and might consequently be emptied by 
gravitation if the discharge could be continued right down to 
low water. 

Unless the sewers are allow'ed to become surcharged, 
which is most undesirable, this suspension of sewage dis- 
charge necessitates the provision of storage tanks to hold at 
least the dry weather sewage flow during the time that the 
outfall is closed, but owing to the heavy expense involved 
by providing storage for the large volumes of storm water 
brought down in wet weather, this is generally allowed to 
escape into the sea by storm overflows regardless of the state 
of the tide, or in case it cannot be discharged by gravitation 
at high tide, it is generally cheaper to provide plant for 
pumping it rather than attempt to store it in tanks, 
though both pumping and storage are in some cases 
unavoidable. 

Owing to the heavy cost of storage tanks for crude sewage 
and the impracticability of deferring the discharge of storm 
water, it is generally preferable to provide some form of 
preliminary treatment for removing the suspended matter, 
so that the difficulties arising with a limited period of dis- 
charge may be reduced or avoided, except' in so far as 
this may be required in order to obtain an outlet for any 
sewers which are below high water level, the contents of 
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ich must in any case be stored or pumped so long as the 
level is above them during a part of each tide. 

Iven when the suspended solids are removed, it is still 
3ssary that the outfall sewer should terminate in such a 
tion that the outlet will always remain submerged at 
tide, but when crude sewage is discharged it should 
nd much further below the low water than would be 
ssary when all floating garbage has been carefully 
>ved by screening, and the other suspended matter has 
reduced to a rainimnm by previous sedimentation, pred- 
ation, or liquefying. 

le saving thus effected by reducing the length of outfall 
r may be very considerable, especially where the fore- 
is comparatively flat, or where costly works are 
red for anchoring and protecting the pipes, so that the 
expense involved by the construction of tanks for 
ainary treatment will be counterbalanced in many cases 
10 reduced cost of outfall sewer, together with the 
ion of storage tanks, or at all events a large reduction 
ir capacity. 

i construction of tanks either for the storage or clarifi- 
of sewage in sea coast towns will frequently present 
iber of difficulties owing to the position in which they 
lave to be placed, and the necessity for constructing 
7orks below the level of the sewers, which may involve 
excavations in treacherous ground, but in all cases 
the outlet is tide locked for a number of hours each 
is of the utmost importance that provision should be 
For the escape of any foul gases so confined in the 
or tanks in such a way that they may not cause a 
36, and the ventilation of such works will therefore 
very careful attention. 

re storage tanks or sewers have to be constructed 
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below high water level it is necessary to prevent the entrance 
of sea water by providing a tide flap at the outlet which wull 
close whenever the pressure of the sea water on the outside 



Fig. 4.— Section of Tidal Outlet Valve, Portsmoutli Main Sewerage. 
(Reproduced by permission of Mr. Philip Murcli, Portsmoutli.) 


becomes greater than that of the sewage inside, but when 
the discharge has to be suspended during the flood tide or 
before low water is reached on the ebb tide, it is also 
necessary that the outlet should be controlled by valves 
which can be opened and closed by hand at the proper time. 
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Fig. 4 shows the arrangement of tidal outlet valve em- 
ployed at Portsmouth for controlling the discharge of sewage 
from storage tanks in which it is retained during the flood 
jide ; the labour of operating the valve by hand is in this 
3 ase very materially reduced by using a small turbine, which 
s worked by the sewage itself, and. under favourable con- 
litions there seems to be no reason why such an arrange- 
nent should not be made entirely automatic. 

In order to avoid the necessity for attending to these 
calves at all hours of the night and day, according to the 
it ate of the tide, they may sometimes be controlled by 
.utomatic syphons actuated by the rise and fall of the tide 
tself, and in several cases the Board of Trade have required 
he provision of an indicator showing when the outlet is 
losed or open, so that its proper regulation may be observed 
nd checked from a distance. 

In those cases where it is necessary to pump the sewage 
1 addition to providing storage tanks, it will generally be 
)nnd economical, where a suitable site is available, to con- 
duct the latter well above the required level of the outlet 
ito the sea, and to discharge the sewage into them by 
)ntinuous pumping, thus avoiding the necessity for large 
w level storage tanks, the construction and cleaning of 
hich below^ the level of the sewers would cost far more 
lan tanks built at ground level with the same capacity, 
ough where such works have to be placed in an exposed 
►sition, an underground tank may be preferable on the 
inciple that out of sight is out of mind. 

With regard to the capacity of storage tanks and other 
)rks in connection with the discharge of sewage into tidal 
iter, it would seem that these may in most cases be con^ 
niently based on the usual requirements of the Local 
)vernment Board in dealing with the disposal of sewage 
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from inland towns, proYision being made for screening and 
storing or partially clarifying a Yohime of sewage equal to 
twice the daily dry weather flow, w^hich should always be 
discharged at a point below low water level during the time 
when the set of the tidal currents away from the town or 
beach is sufficiently strong to carry the whole of the scvYage 
out to sea. 

Any excess OYer this quantity up to six times the daily 
dry weather flow should also be discharged by an overflow 
at the same point, but no storage or preliminary treatment 
is usually required for this, except the removal of floating 
garbage by screening, while anything beyond this quantity 
can he discharged by ordinary storm overflows wherever a 
convenient outlet may be available. 

It is, however, very apparent in many places that the 
storm overflows come into action long before the above rate 
of dilution is reached, and this is not infrequently due to the 
insufficient capacity of outfall sewers, as well as the absence 
of adequate storage, and in this connection it may be well 
to observe that in calculating the actual discharging capacity 
of a submerged outfall sew^er due allowance must not only 
be made for the relative water level inside and outside, but 
also for the difference between the specific gravity of fresh 
water and salt w’ater. 

In dealing with the various questions arising in connection 
with sea outfalls, it should not be too readily assumed that, 
so long as the suspended solids are first removed from the 
sewage, it can always be discharged into the sea with im- 
punity , or that a sea coast town will necessarily be relieved 
of the obligations falling upon inland towns to remove the 
dissolved unpurities in its sewage as well as the suspended 
matter, since it is sometimes found that the former may 
indirectly cause a very serious nuisance by developing the 
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growth of certain kinds of sea-wccd which, wh<^n dead, may 
drift on to the shore, where they undergo gradual clccoin- 
position, and are liable to become highly olTcnsivc during hot 
weather. 

This difficulty is undoubtedly exceptional and unlikely to 
arise when the outfall discharges into the open sea, but 
Belfast Lough may be mentioned as an instaiicc where sea- 
weeds, chiefly Ulva latissima, or sea-lettuce, have developed 
in extraordinary quantities on the largo tract of sand and 
mud wdiich is uncovered at low water, and, drifting ashore 
in layers often two or three feet thick, becoino rotten in the 
summer and autumn months, giving rise to a nuisaneo sur- 
passing anything which could have boon caused by the 
sewage itself. 

In this case the sewage is discharged in a crude state, 
bnt in the o^union of Dr. Letts, who has examined tlui whole 
subject very closely, its purification cannot be expexstod to 
entirely do away with the nuisance, inasmuch as wdiile rcui- 
dering the sewage inoffensive it will simjdy bring its pollut- 
ing constituents into a form more readily aBsiniilatod by 
plant life. 

Chichester is another 2■)lacc where the sauK?. dilTiculty was 
encountered, but, in that case, it has ap))arontly been over- 
come by treating the sewage in bacteria l)eds, and it is, 
therefore, possible that a similar course may have to be 
adopted at Belfast with a view to at any rate mitigating tlie 
present evil, and it should be observed that this would 
simply mean that the oxygon roquirccl for the fiurification 
of the sewage matter would be absorbed from tlu3 atmosphere 
instead of the sea water, in which the process is necesBarily 
slower, owing to the c()mi>arativoIy small quantity of free 
oxygen which it contains, though it is now rccGgnised that 
when the supply of dissolved oxygen in water is dcplettxl by 
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sewage contamination, a further supply is rapidly absorbed 
from the atmosphere, so that the rate at which organic 
matter is oxidised does not' exactly depend on the quantity 
of oxygen originally present in the water with which it is 
mixed. 

The grave responsibility incurred by Local Authorities 
who discharge their sewage into the sea without proper 
precautions is well illustrated by the Einsworth oyster case, 
decided by the Court of Appeal in May, 1906 (Foster i?. 
Warhlington Urban District Council), in which the Court 
held that, although a prescriptive right to drain on to the 
foreshore existed, and although the inhabitants had a right 
to connect their drains with the public sewer, there was no 
right to commit a public nuisance; and since it was proved 
by float observations that the sewage had been carried over 
the oyster beds in the neighbourhood, with the result that 
they had to he abandoned, it was held that the Local 
Authority was liable for damages. 

It has been suggested that the danger of spreading 
infection by the contamination of shell fish and public water 
supplies with the germs of disease carried into the streams 
••or 'estuaries by sewage, might be materially mitigated if all 
sewage effluents were sterilised,! but in order to render such 
a system really effective, it would no doubt be necessary to 
sterilise the whole of the storm water which passes through 
the sewers as well as the ordinary sewage flow, and in that 
case the cost would be practically prohibitive under ordinary 
conditions, where the volume of storm water is frequently 
far greater than that of the sewage proper. 

* Paper on Sewage Outfalls,’^ read by Prof. Henry Robinson 
before the Manchester Prancli of the Association of Managers 
of Sewage Disposal Works, September, 1906. 

t Prevention of Bacterial Contamination of Streams and 
Oyster Beds,^" by W. P. Digby and H. 0. H. Shenton. 
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It would, therefore, scorn to be a very miudi Hiinplor 
matter to sterilise the shell fish or water Biip))lieB than to 
deal with sewage cflluents in this way, as no such system 
could be relied upon to remove all dangen- of contamination, 
and the consumers would still have to rely for protection on 
those who supply thorn with water or sliell fish as the i)crson8 
directly resi^onsible for their freedom from contamination. 
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Ieuigation and Land Biltbation. 

Development of original methods of disposal— Difficulty of 
obtaining sufficient suitable land — Y olume of sewage treated 
per acre of land-Eelative merits of different kinds of land 
— ^Underdrainage of irrigation areas Carriers and pipes 
for distribution — Preparation of land filtration areas— 
Distribution on land filtration areas— Cultivation and crop- 
ping of land— Efiect of overworking irrigation areas. 

When it first became necessary to provide some systema- 
tic means of preventing the nuisance arising from the 
accumulation of liquid refuse in the vicinity of populous com- 
munities, or the pollution of inland water courses, the 
method of sewage disposal which naturally suggested itself 
was by distribution over the surface of the land, and as 
this original method is still employed with success at a very 
large number of places throughout Great Britain, it is 
desirable to define its possibilities and limitations before 
proceeding to study the application of the various alternative 
means of purification by bacteria beds, although these merely 
consist in an artificial substitute for land in which the same 
natural agencies are concentrated to achieve the same result 
in a more confined space. 

Although land treatment is still so extensively employed 
in this country as the most effective means of sewage purifi- 
cation under favourable conditions, its popularity is no 
longer due to any hope of deriving a profit from the rrianurial 
value of the organic matter contained in the sewage, as the 
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complete futility of this idea has been long since recognised, 
owing to the fact that the organic matter can only reach the 
land in combination with many hundred times its volume of 
water, and the manurial value of the sewage in proportion 
to its bulk is therefore so exceedingly small that its profitable 
extraction is impracticable. 

The reports published by the Eoyal Commissions 
appointed to consider the question of sewage disposal in 
1857, 1868, and 1898 very clearly illustrate the remarkable 
changes of opinion which have taken place during the past 
30 or 40 years in regard to the reliability of land treatment 
as a means of purification, for it is not only described in 1857 
as the right way to dispose of town sewage, and the only 
means of preventing the pollution of rivers, but in 1868 the 
Commission reported that, “ Irrigation is the only process of 
cleansing sewage which has stood the test of experience, 
and, unless it is extensively adopted, there is but little hope 
of any substantial improvement in our sewage polluted 
rivers ” ; whereas the conclusions of the Commission now 
sitting are expressed in their Interim report, published in 
1901, as follows : — 

“We are, however, forced to conclude that peat and stiff 
clay lands are generally unsuitable for the purification of 
sewage, that their use for this purpose is alw^ays attended 
with difficulty, and that when the depth of top soil is very 
small, say six inches or less, the area of such lands wffiich 
would be required for efficient purification would in certain 
cases be so great as to render land treatment impracticable.” 

“We are satisfied that it is practicable to produce by 
artificial processes alone effluents which will not putrefy, 
w'hich would be classed as good according to ordinary 
chemical standards, and which might be discharged into a 
stream without fear of creating a nuisance.” 
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It will, therefore, be seen that the disposal of sewage by 
irrigation on land was formerly regarded as the ideal method 
of treatment under all circumstances, whereas we now know 
that the local conditions may frequently be far more favour- 
able to some other system of purification, but when a suffi- 
cient area of suitable land is readily available, as in the case 
of small communities surrounded by agricultural districts, 
disposal on land may still be effective and practicable. 

“ In the case of great cities, however, and of the smaller 
communities so often gathering around them, with only 
small intervening agricultural areas, the treatment of sewage 
on land becomes an increasingly difficult problem. Indeed, 
land treatment in these cases usually becomes quite imprac- 
ticable, when we remember how the areas suitable for the 
purpose are restricted by the question of levels ; how, when 
a certain area is available, it often proves of unsuitable 
quality, so that it can only deal efficiently with a very small 
volume per acre, and how we are now called upon to deal, 
not only with the dry weather flow% but also at times with 
the first five dilutions by rain, which are often fouler than 
the normal sewage.” * 

In estimating the area of land required for treating a 
given volume of sewage it is not only necessary to consider 
the quality of the land and the composition of the sewage, 
but very much must also depend on the particular method to 
be adopted for the actual application of the sewage to the 
land as well as the kind of crops to be grown upon it, and 
the time required for agricultural operations, which may 
necessitate the temporary suspension of sewage treatment on 
a large proportion of the total area at different seasons of the 

*Eeport by Col. T. W. Harding and W. H. Harrison, 
M.Sc., on Sewage Disposal Experiments at Leeds, 1905, p. 125, 
Colonel Harding is a member of the Royal Conamigsion, 
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year, not more than about one quarktr of ih(*. tfjtal arm bning 
usually under irrigation at any oik.* time. 

Tlic following table was |)reparc{l by Mr. M. A. 'Tat ion to 
roughly indicate the relative inerits of diiri‘rimt kimlH 
arable land for the treatment of sewage by tlu‘, two alternii- 


Approximate Areas of Arari.e Land liF/autREo Uniter 
Varyincj Conditions. 


•c 
A ( 

<D 


( it ravel ... 
Light Loam 
Hcfivy Ixiam 
Peat 

l^CIay ... 
Gravel ... 
Light Loam 
Heavy Loam 
Peat ... 
.Clay 


Dimst to Tiand. 


Ratio of I . 
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100 

75 


10 

10 

m 
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50 
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tive methods usually adopted, regarding which he gavci cwi*“ 
donee before the Royal CommiBsion ; but it is, of courKe, 
obvious that no liard-and-fast rule can Ixi laid clown, owing 
to the impossibility of drawing any definite line of distinct 
tion between one kind of land and anotluir, for, cmui 
assuming that all other conditionB are equal, the infinite 
variations in quality of land and its empaeity for sewage 
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treatment are entirely a matter of degree between the two 
extremes represented by the lightest sandy loam and the 
most impervious clay. 

The above figures show very clearly that, even assuming 
the most favourable conditions, it has become totally im- 
practicable to treat the sewage from our great cities on land 
alone, owing to the vast area required, especially when due 
allowance is made for the rapid increase of population, 
which has to be provided for in a district such as that in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Birmingham, draining to 
the existing farm of the Tame and Rea Drainage Board, 
where over 3,000 acres are already in use, and where an 
additional area of nearly two acres per week would be neces- 
sary to keep pace with the increase of population within 
the district of the Drainage Board, if the whole of the 
sewage were to be dealt with by irrigation. 

It may further be observed in regard to this particular 
Sewage Farm that, although it is now the largest in the 
world, the population draining to it is so great that there is 
only one acre of land available for the treatment of sewage 
from a population of 400 persons, which approximately 
represents 15,000 gallons per acre per day, whereas it has 
been stated by Mr. Watson, the Engineer to the Drainage 
Board, that in his opinion the land cannot be safely relied 
upon to deal with the sewage from more than 300 persons 
per acre, taking an average for the whole farm, which 
is generally well suited to the purpose, but includes land of 
very variable quality. 

Referring once more to the relative merits of different 
kinds of land for the purification of sewage, it is now pretty 
generally agreed, by the best authorities, that the most suit- 
able soil is the light alluvium found in most river valleys 
w’^hich, in spite of its extreme fineness, is sufficiently porous 
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to let the sewage scjak slowly through it, and so long as the 
quantity put upon it is not so great as to cauHu waterlogging, 
excellent results arc obtained owing to the very rapid oxida- 
tion of organic matter which takes place when the air in the 
soil becomes intimately mixed with the sewage passing 
through it. 

It should be understood, however, that this tendency to 
waterlogging is not always due to the exce.ssive quantity of 
sewage discharged over the surface of the land, but may 
sometimes be accounted for by the absence of a sufficiently 
porous subsoil to carry off the purified effluent after its 
passage through the surface layers, in which the work of 
purification chiefly takes place. 

The best land should, therefore, consist in a fine surface 
layer of alluvium overlying a subsoil of gravel, chalk or other 
porous material, but the land which effects the greatest 
amount of purification is not, as a rule, that through which it 
is possible to pass the largest volume of sewage ; the charac- 
teristics which make for efficiency in point of quality of 
effluent being, to some extent, opposed to those which con- 
fer the power of treating larger quantities on a given area. 

A porous subsoil may, however, be of little or no advan- 
tage unless it is provided with adequate means of draining 
to prevent the accumulation of subsoil water, and by keeping 
down the level of saturation to permit the penetration of air 
to a depth of, say, 4 or 5 feet from the surface. 

Even where the subsoil is sufficiently porous and naturally 
well drained for ordinary agricultural purposes it may fre- 
quently happen that when large volumes of sewage are being 
constantly discharged on to it, a considerable amount of 
waterlogging takes place, owing to the rise in ground water 
level, and, in the case of the more impervious soils, this is 
inevitable unless some artificial means of drainage arc pro- 
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vided, either by open ditches or covered pipes at fairly 
frequent intervals. 

The use of open drainage ditches is generally undesirable 
on a sewage farm owing to the difficulty of preventing the 
passage of the sewage into them by merely flowing over the 
surface instead of soaking through the soil ; but when their 
adoption is unavoidable, owing to the fall being insufficient 
to permit the use of ordinary underdrainage, it is important 
that the distributing carriers should be kept far enough 
away from the drainage ditches so that the sewage cannot 
pass from one to the other without undergoing a fair amount 
of lateral filtration as a substitute for the more efficient 
method of vertical filtration, which would be relied upon 
under more favourable conditions when the levels w'ould 
permit of pipe drains being laid at a proper depth below the 
surface. 

From the conclusions of the Eoyal Commission, referred to 
at the end of this chapter, and the tabulated figures already 
given, it will be observed that clay land is usually of very 
little value for sewage purification, but when its use is 
unavoidable, as in the case of the Leicester sewage farm, 
the results may be much improved by irrigating the lower 
portion of the land with the effluent from the higher portions, 
thus seeming the benefit of double filtration. 

In cases where the available fall is insufficient to permit 
of this, it is highly undesirable to drain clay land at all, 
since it is quite impracticable to make such soil more porous 
by putting in underdrains at intervals of even half a chain, 
and drains simply have the effect of increasing the natural 
tendency of clay land to crack, thus facilitating the escape 
of unpurified sew^age, which readily passes down the cracks 
direct to the drains without undergoing any purification 
whatever. 
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In every other kind of soil except clay it is, liowiiver, 
almost invariably necessary to provide some artificial HyMtcnn 
of iinderdrainagc in order to keep down the ground water 
level, as, unless this is done, the most suitable, land is liabhi 
to become waterlogged and therefore uh('1<!B8 r>wing to tlm 
obvious impossibility of securing adequate utiration, on which 
the oxidation of the sewage depends. 

Th(', proper determination of the dcqdh, number, size, and 
gradient of land drains must always be a matter of judgment 
based on practical experience and knowledge of hx^al condi- 
tions, as it is quite impossible to la.y down any dtdinite rule, 
which could be universally apfilicable, hut there! arc ct-rtain 
general principles which it is very important to hesar in mind 
in order to draw a correct conclusion after carefully con- 
sidering the peculiar circumstances of each particular case. 

Although land drains arc intended to keep down subsoil 
water, and thus increase the volume of aerated soil available 
for filtration purposes, it does not follow that any advantage 
is gained by laying them at a greater depth than about 4 or 
5 feet (except in the case of main pick-up drains, which 
must sometimes be deeper), for it has been repeatedly prov(!d 
by careful observation that most of the oxidising action 
takes place near the surface, and the qtiality of ofllucnt is 
seldom improved by increasing the depth of underdrains 
beyond 5 feet, unless this is necessary for the {nirposo of 
securing a satisfactory gradient or some other engineering 
reason. 

Since land drains are almost invariably laid in approxi- 
mately paralh;! lines the total length or number rcjquired 
per acre must d(jp(!n(l upon the average! distance between 
thorn, and the usual distance being from half a cluiin to one 
chain ai)art, it may be useful to observe tliat OflO agricultural 
pipes (12 inches long) are required to drain oiU! acre with 
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drains one chain apart, or double this number when the 
drains -are half a chain apart, excluding the main pick-up 
drains which run transversely to the others. 

The size and gradient of pipes must to some extent be 
interdependent, since a larger pipe is required to discharge 
the same quantity of water with a flat gradient than a steep 
one, but, however good the gradient may be, it is seldom 
found advisable to use anything less than 3-inch pipes for 
ordinary branch drains, as a smaller size costs very little less, 
and is not only much more liable to become blocked with 
sediment, but is also much more difficult to ventilate, and in 
order to obtain the best results, it is essential that any sys- 
tem of drainage should be so arranged that air may escape 
freely from all the main pipes when they become suddenly 
charged with water, one simple method of accomplishing 
this object being shown in Eig. 5 . 

The size of main drains must naturally depend upon 
their gradient and the quantity of water tl}Gy may l)c re- 
quired to take from the branch drains connected with them, 
but the smallest size is seldom less than 6-inch, and in those 
cases where only a small amount of fall is availabhj for the 
main drains, it is frequently desirable to use socket pipes 
instead of the ordinary agricultural pipes in order to obtain 
a true invert with a uniform gradient in the right direction, 
as it is very prejudicial to efficiency if any portion of the 
pipes fall the wrong way, and therefore remain charged with 
water even when not in use. 

In order to ensure that the sewage filters through the 
land before reaching the underdrains, it is a good plan to 
surround the pij^es with fine ashes, screened gravel, or sur- 
face soil before filling in the tT'enches, and when large pipes 
are necessarily laid at a shallow depth for main drains, they 
should be made watertight with cement joints, at any rate 
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on fclie npper side, while it is also important that moles and 
rats should be systematically trapped, for the same reason 
as their burrows may allow sewage to pass direct into the 
effluent drains. 

In all forms of land treatment the process of sewage 
purification is practically identical, but it is nevertheless 
important to observe that when crops are grown upon the 
land, the sewage is applied to it continuously for consider- 
able periods at a time on the system commonly called surface 
or broad irrigation while the crops are growing, but while 
the agricultural operations of cultivating, planting, and 
harvesting are in progress, the application of sewage must 
be completely suspended, so that the same area of land can 
seldom be irrigated on this system for more than about three 
or four months in the year. 

As an alternative to this system the principle of inter^ 
mittent filtration may be adopted with advantage when the 
soil is of a sufficiently porous character to receive a dose of 
sewage every two or three days, and when it is desirable to 
work the land up to its utmost capacity without attempting to 
grow crops, this method is preferable to irrigation, the land 
filtration beds being laid out on fallow land, as nearly as 
possible level, each plot being surrounded with low earth 
banks so that it can be flooded at intervals and then allowed 
to rest until it is sufficiently dry to again receive sewage. 

In order to apply the system of surface irrigation the land 
is usually laid out in ridges and furrows as illustrated in Fig. 
6, so as to facilitate the absorption of sewage by the roots of 
the crops without bringing it in contact with the crops 
themselves more than is absolutely necessary, the sew^age 
being discharged into the furrows while the crops are grown 
on the ridges, but as this method is only applicable to certain 
kinds of root crops the more usual method is to form shallow 
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earth carriers in the direction of greatest fall, so that the 
sewage can be readily distributed over the surface of the land 
by the use of stop boards on semicircular pieces of sheet iron 
stiffened by an angle iron along the straight side, and pro- 


Fig. 6. — ^IVIethod of Laying Out Land for Irrigation. 
(Reproduced by permission of Mr. J. D. Watson, Birmingham.) 
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vided with a handle at the centre, so that they can be pressed 
into the soil and thus used for repeatedly damming the sew- 
age at different points until it flows over the sides of the 
carrier. 

The main permanent carriers required for bringing the 
sewage to the highest part of each plot are usually con- 
structed of concrete or brickwork for the larger sizes, and 
stoneware pipes for the smaller ones, but it is important that 
all main carriers should be laid with a slight fall , and pro- 
vided with emptying valves so that they need not be left full 
of stagnant sewage when not in use, while they should also 
have sluices or valves at intervals for regulating the flow of 
sewage on to the land. 

On the older sewage farms the carriers were usually con- 
structed in the form of open channels, but the more modern 
system of covered carriers is preferable, as the exposure of 
the sewage to the atmosphere in open carriers not only tends 
to cause a smell in hot weather, but in very cold weather it 
is an advantage to maintain the high temperature of the 
sewage until it is actually discharged on to the land, as this 
is the best means of keeping the land free from ice, which 
would otherwise form an impervious covering all over the 
surface, and thus prevent the passage of any sewage through 
it. 

Pig. 7 shows various alternative methods of construction 
for carriers of different sizes, together with the arrangement 
of sluice outlets and syphons for crossing under roads as 
adopted for the new works on the Birmingham Sewage 
Parm. 

Whatever system of distribution is adopted, it is very 
necessary that all depressions in the surface of the land shall 
be carefully filled up, as the sewage will otherwise be con- 
centrated in any hollow places instead of being equally dis- 




—Laying Out Lands for Sewage Purification. Details of Carriers and Sluice Outlets at Birmingham. 
(Reproduced by permission of Mr. J. D. Watson, Birmingham.) 
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tributed over the whole surface, and in forming land filters, 
it is necessary that the whole of each plot should be made 
perfectly level ; the method of levelling usually adopted being 
well illustrated in Eig. 8. 

It will also be observed that the preparation of land for 
this method of treatment involves far more expense than 
laying it out for ordinary surface irrigation, especially when 
there is a considerable slope in the ground, so that the filtra- 
tion areas have to be formed in terraces contouring the hill ; 
and in order to ensure a sufficiently rapid rate of filtration 
and aeration, it is usually found necessary to strip the surface 
soil to a depth of about 1 foot, leaving nothing but the coarse 
sandy subsoil, which is essential to the success of this 
system. 

Land filtration is sometimes defined as surface irrigation 
intensified, and when both systems consist in tlic ajifdication 
of sewage to growing crops, there can bo little distinction 
between them; but in order to avoid the confusion which 
results from the use of two different terms to descrilie 
practically the same method, it is far bettcu' to reserve the 
term “ filtration ” for any system in which the land is used 
exclusively for the filtration of sewage, without any attempt 
to make use of it at the same time for growing crops, and it 
is in this sense that land filtration is understood in America, 
where it is almost universally adopted in preference to 
iridgation, though it is interesting to observe that this 
system of land treatment was first suggested by the 
English Eivers Pollution Commissioners in their report of 
1868. 

This preference is, no doubt, due to the fact that very 
porous sandy soil is essential for its success, and this can 
usually be obtained with less difficulty in the United States 
than in England ; also, owing to the enormous con- 
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sumption of water per head of the population, the 
sewage is so dilute that very much larger quantities 


Fig. 8. — Levelling and Cultivation of Land Filtration Area. 
(Reproduced by permission of Mr. J. D. Watson, Birmingham.) 
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can be purified per acre than would be possible in England, 
where most of the land is comparatively impervious, so 
that it very readily becomes waterlogged, especially during 
wet weather, w^hen it is required to receive large volumes 
of rain water from the whole drainage area, in addition to 
the sewage itself and the rain actually falling on the land 
filters (1 inch of rain representing about 22,000 gallons per 
acre). 

Land filtration areas not only require far more careful 
levelling and more numerous underdrains than land used for 
irrigation, but in order that the sewage may be quickly and 
uniformly distributed over each filter at frequent intervals 
without the necessity for constant attention, it is also desir- 
able to provide some form of automatic dosing apparatus 
with artificial distributing channels, the total area being 
divided up into plots of about one acre or less, according to 
the size of the scheme, each of which is supplied by a central 
carrier. 

These carriers may be economically constructed with a 
concrete bottom and wooden sides, the latter being held in 
position by iron bars set in the concrete, extending across 
the entire width of the carrier and turned up at the ends, 
while each outlet can be conveniently regulated by a hinged 
wooden gate, as on the new works recently completed at 
Saratoga Springs, U.S.A., where jirovision is made for 
dealing with the sewage from a population of 40,000 at an 
average rate of about 60,000 gallons per acre per day. 

The sewage is applied to each bed on alternate days in 
doses of about 35,000 gallons four times a day, the discharge 
being automatically regulated by means of an 18-inch 
syphon, shown in Pig. 9, which ends in a 24-inch vertical 
cylinder provided with four cqui-distant circular openings, 
12 inches diameter, which connect with pipes enlarging to 
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diameter, each extending to serve a separate group 




Dosing Tank and Aerator at Saratoga Springs, U.S.A. 

(Iteproduced by permission of Mr. F, A. Barbour, Boston, TJ.S.A., 
and the Engineering News, N.Y.) 

aside the four-way cylinder another cylinder with one 
riixAg is made to revolve by the rise of a float, so arranged 
b each rise of the float causes the inside cylinder, or 
^Iviiag gate, to turn one quarter of a revolution by means 
b ratchet, thus making the position of the inner opening 
respond with each of the four outer ones in succession, 
discharging the contents of measuring chamber on to 
•esla filter each time. 

regards capacity, Mr. L. P. Kinnicutt, of the 
►rooster Polytechnic Institute, U.S.A. , states that, after 
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preliminary tank treatment, one acre of filter surface may 
receive the sewage from 1,000 to 1,500 persons, and from 
the results obtained from these intermittent sand filters it 
would seem that they can be relied upon to purify weak 
sewage in a satisfactory manner where the albuminoid 
figure is something between .2 and .4 per million gallons; 
but when this figure reaches from 1.0 to 1.9 parts per 
million, as it often does in England, the rate of filtration 
must be very much less, and the expenditure involved by 
levelling land and constructing permanent carriers becomes 
proportionately greater owing to the increased filtration area 
required. 

The use of ordinary earth channels has the advantage 
that they do not interfere with the cultivation of the land 
by horse labour, which is necessary at frequent intervals 
in order to promote aeration and check weeds, even when 
no crops are grown. When land filters are adopted in 
England they more usually consist in a portion of the 
irrigation area temporarily utilised for this method of treat- 
ment for a year or two and then replaced by a fresh area, 
while the original one is again employed for irrigation and 
growing crops, and the use of temporary carriers is therefore 
preferable to permanent ones. 

The duties of a manager in connection with the mainten- 
ance and control of sew'agc disposal works are fully dealt 
with in Chapter XII. ; but since the method of laying out an 
irrigation area must to some extent depend upon the kind 
of crops which it is intended to grow upon it, the question 
of cultivation and cropping may be briefly considered here ; 
for although it is impossible to summarise the general know- 
ledge of agriculture which every sewage farm manager should 
possess, it is desirable to emphasise some of the chief points 
which should be well observed by anyone who wishes to com- 
pare the merits of sewage disposal on land with the more 
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modern methods of bacteria treatment, to be considered in 

succeeding chapters. 

The first point to be observed is the absolute necessity for 
keeping the land thoroughly clean and free from weeds, as 
the rapidity and luxuriance with which weeds grow and 
flourish on sewage farms can only be appreciated by those 
who have had personal experience of their management. In 
fact, they constitute a perpetual plague, which if allowed 
to spread unchecked will rapidly cover the whole ground, 
and by excluding light and air will prevent the purification 
of sewage discharged on to it. 

It is, therefore, of the utmost importance that all land 
which is required to treat the greatest possible quantity of 
sewage should be constantly broken up and cultivated so 
that the soil may be kept well aerated, and although where 
crops are grown they should always be a secondary consider- 
ation as compared to sewage purification, they represent a 
valuable asset with which to balance at least a portion of the 
working expenses ; and since the cultivation is necessary 
in any case, the crops should produce a good return for the 
expenditure involved by planting and harvesting them. 

The most efficient form of cultivation is undoubtedly 
hand trenching or double digging with a fork, so that all 
squitch, docks, and other strong growing weeds may be 
shaken out on the toj-) and burnt in heaps ; but as manual 
labour is far too expensive for adoption on a large scale, 
most of the cultivation is usually done by horses, though 
far better results can be obtained by the use of steam, power 
wherever this is practicable, owing to the greater depth to 
which the ground can be ploughed and turned over. 

The latter method can only be applied on very large 
works, which should be specially laid out for the purpose 
in approximately square plots, with roads between them. 
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not more than, say, 400 yards apart, for the use of the 
traction engines required for driving the wire ropes by 
which the large ploughs and other implements are drawn 
backwards and forwards, as shown in Fig. 10, it being 
quite possible to cultivate the ground in this way to a 
depth of 15 inches. 

With regard to the best kind of crops for a sewage farm, 
this must largely depend on the nature of the soil ; but 
since land treatment is now very seldom attempted, except 
on fairly light land, the conditions are usually favourable 
to various kinds of root crops, such as mangolds, swedes, 
and turnips, while cabbage and rhubarb can also be grown 
with success, but by far the most popular crop is Italian 
rye-grass, as it absorbs an enormous quantity of moisture, 
and a good crop may usually be cut about four times a year, 
while its strong growth also has the advantage of keeping 
down the weeds. 

It will, however, be understood that, no matter what crops 
are grown, there must be certain seasons during which 
sewage cannot be advantageously applied to them, and it 
is on this account that the great difficulty of combining 
successful sewage purification with profitable agriculture 
arises, and as satisfactory results can only be obtained by 
rendering the latter subservient to the former, it is highly 
undesirable to accentuate this natural conflict of interests 
by letting a sewage farm to a tenant. 

When land is worked up to its fullest capacity, occasional 
signs of sewage sickness are inevitable, even under the most 
skilful management ; but this sickness only becomes serious 
when allowed to become chronic through neglect, and 
although the land will, under ordinary circumstances, 
recover its normal condition after a short period of rest, it 
is sometimes necessary to apply a more drastic remedy in 



Fig. 10. Steam CultiYation at the ^wage Farm of the Birmingham, Tame and Eea Drainage Board. 
(Eeproduced by permisaion of Mr. J. D. Watson, Birmingbam.) 
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cases of chronic sickness, either by growing a grain crop 
on the land without any sewage, or in some cases the use 
of lime may prove effective when this can be obtained at a 
reasonable cost ; but in a very great number of cases the 
failure of sewage farms may be accounted for by improper 
management. 

The whole question of land treatment has been very 
fully investigated by the Royal Commission now sitting, 
and the following summary of their observations is taken 
from their Eourth Report, Volume IV., Part I. 

*‘To summarize all our results within the limits of a 
few sentences is impossible; but we may say, in conclusion, 
and speaking in general terms, that we doubt whether even 
the most suitable kind of soil worked as a filtration farm 
should be called upon to treat more than 30,000 to 60,000 
gallons per acre per 24 hours at a given time (750 to 1,500 
persons per acre), or more than 10,000 to 20,000 gallons 
per acre per 24 hours, calculated on the total irrigable area 
(250 to 500 persons per acre). Further, that soil not well 
suited for purification purposes, worked as a surface irriga- 
tion or as a combined surface irrigation and filtration farm, 
should not be called upon to treat more than 5,000 to 
10,000 gallons per acre per 24 hours at a given time (125 
to 250 persons per acre), or more than 1,000 to 2,000 gallons 
per acre per 24 hours, calculated on the total irrigable area 
(25 to 50 persons per acre) . It is doubtful if the very worst 
kinds of soil are capable of dealing quite satisfactorily even 
with this relatively small volume of sewage. The popula- 
tion per acre is calculated on 40’ gallons of sewage per head 
per day. It is here assumed that the sewage is of 
medium strength and is mechanically settled before going 
on to the land. 

“ Comparing the above figures with the volume of sewage 
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capable of being treated by artificial processes, 'we note 
that the witnesses examined by the Commission generally 
expressed the following opinion : — 

“ Contact Beds. 750,000 gallons per acre per 24 hours, 
allowing for periods of rest, but not for secondary treatment. 
Allowing one acre of secondary bed for every two acres of 
primary bed, about 500,000 gallons per acre per 24 hours 
could, according to this view, be finally treated. It is 
assumed alw^ays that the sewage has been previously treated 
either by chemical precipitation , or by subsidence in settling 
tanks, or in a septic tank. 

Continuous Filters. About 484,000 to 2,904,000 
(4,840,000 according to one witness) gallons per acre per 
24 hours. Previous treatment by chemical precipitation or 
subsidence in settling tanks, or in a septic tank, is assumed. 

“ Apart from the question of the quality of the efduents, 
it is obvious that, generally speaking, a larger volume of 
sewage can be treated by artificial bacteria bed processes 
than by land. 

“It is impossible to lay down any hard and fast rule 
as regards the proper proportions betw^een the area actually 
being irrigated at one time and the surplus (‘resting') 
irrigable area. Each case must be judged on its own 
merits; but, broadly speaking, the tentative assertion that 
at least (a) four-fifths of a surface irrigation farm and (b) 
two-thirds of a filtration farm respectively should be at 
rest, is probably not remote from the truth, it being assumed 
that (a) one-fifth and (h) one-third are capable of effectively 
purifying the sewage until -such time as the next one-fifth 
and one-third respectively of the’ surplus irrigable area due 
in rotation have been sufficiently rested. The above is 
subject to the reservation that the whole question of inter- 
mittency is but little understood, and as we have said before, 
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whether or not rapid or slow alternations of working and 
rest are advisable we are unable to say.” 

Although the popularity of land treatment as a means 
of sewage purification has considerably decreased since the 
introduction of the more scientific methods of treatment in 
artificial bacteria beds, it is well to remember that land still 
possesses certain advantages as compared wfith these more 
modern systems, and is, indeed, preferable to any other 
system under really favourable conditions. 

Eor instance, the rate at which sewage can pass through 
the land is limited by the porosity of the soil, and the 
quality of sewage farm effluents is, therefore, seldom liable 
to sudden variations, while the straining action of fine 
sandy soil naturally has a far greater effect in removing 
dangerous pathogenic bacteria than the comparatively coarse- 
grained media used in artificial beds. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 


Eemoval of Matters m Suspension by Screening and 
Treatment in Tanks. 

Screens for removing floating garbage from crude sewage— 
Tank treatment by sedimentation, precipitation and lique- 
fying — Principles governing the size and shape of tanks — 
Methods of admitting sewage and withdrawing effluent — 
Utility of scum on sewage and covering liquefying tanks 
— Construction of tanks with concrete or masonry — Object 
and construction of circular tanks — Hydrolytic tank; con- 
struction and method of working — Separation of colloidal 
matter. 

It has already been explained in the Introduction that the 
purification of sewage practically consists in the oxidation of 
the putrescible organic matter which it contains either in 
suspension or solution, but although many attempts have 
been made to accomplish this in a single process by treating 
crude sewage on land or bacteria beds, it has seldom been 
carried out successfully as the suspended matter tendff to 
accumulate on the surface, where it forms a comparatively 
impervious coating, which prevents thorough aeration and 
consequently renders the rapid oxidation of organic matter 
impossible, with the result that bad effluents are produced 
and the interstices of the land or bacteria beds soon become 
completely clogged. 

It is therefore generally considered essential that any 
system of purification should include some kind of pre- 
liminary treatment to separate the suspended matter from 
the liquid as far as possible, and for this purpose it is found 
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advisable to first pass the sewage through screens to remove 
sticks, rags, corks, brushes, and other floating garbage which 
might cause trouble by blocking pipes and valves if allowed 
to pass into the works, and then to reduce the other sus- 
pended matter by subsidence or liquefying in tanks, so that 
the quantity remaining in the effluent is so small and finely 
divided that it may be readily decomj)osed and oxidised by 
bacterial action without risk of clogging the surface and 
interstices of any land or artificial bacteria beds on to which 
it may be discharged. 

Under ordinary conditions sewage screens consist of a 
series of flat or slightly tapered steel bars, fixed side by side 
in a frame, with spaces between them about J in. to f in. 
wide, and arranged so that the garbage which they inter- 
cept may be conveniently removed by a rake drawn up the 
bars from bottom to top, the screen being inclined at an 
angle of about 30 degs. with the vertical to facilitate this, 
and having the top turned over to allow the rake to pass 
without catching the frame. 

In small works the cleaning of the screens is usually done 
with a hand-rake used by a man standing on a platform 
immediately above the screen, but unless this is done at 
frequent intervals, both by night and day, the matter col- 
lected soon blocks the passage of sewage through the screen, 
and many instances might be mentioned where this has 
resulted in backing up the sewage in the main outfall sewer 
until the storm overflow came into action, so that any 
neglect on the part of the man responsible for cleaning 
the screens is not only liable to cause the discharge of crude 
sewage into a water course even in perfectly dry weather, 
but may also result in damage to the sewer by placing it 
under pressure, besides checking the velocity of flow, so 
that a sewer that is self-cleansing when it has a free outlet 
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may become a sewer of deposit when the outlet is blocked 
by a screen cohered with garbage. 

In order to avoid this danger, and also for the sake of 
economy in wwking, the screens for large w^orks at any rate 
should not be dependent on manual labour, but may be 
more effectively cleaned by a series of power-driven rakes 
attached to an endless chain, so that they are constantly 
drawn up along the front of the screen, and by a suitable 
arrangement of the pulley wheels carrying the chains the 
rakes may be deflected downwards on passing the top of the 
screen, so that the garbage they have collected falls off 
on to a platform, and the rakes then pass down again to 
the bottom, as shown in Pig. 11, the same operation being 
thus constantly repeated so long as the rakes are kept in 
motion. 

This screening apparatus includes an arrangement of 
spikes attached to a revolving spindle which pass between 
the teeth of the rakes, as shown in Pig. 12, and prevent 
rags, string, and other similar matter from sticking to them, 
means being also provided for tightening the chains when 
they become slack, while they should be made specially strong 
to resist the hard wear and heavy strains that sometimes 
come upon them when anything becomes wedged in the 
screen or when the pulley hearings become obstructed. 

It will also be observed that in the case illustrated in 
Pig. 13 the screening apparatus is driven from the pumping 
engines by means of an underground shaft with suitable 
gearing, and in order that the screenings may be removed 
without difficulty or nuisance they are discharged direct 
into a tumbler cart, the whole being enclosed in a brick 
house ventilated by a shaft, in which a gas jet is kept 
burning to consume any foul gas given off by the sewage 
or screenings, which are in this case unusually ofien- 
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sWe owing to the large quantity of brewery waste in the 
sewage. 

This system of screening is similar to that adopted at 



Fig. 12. — Mechanical Means of Cleaning Rates Used for Eemoying 
Garbage from Sewage Screens as shown in Pig. 11. 


(Eeprodnced by permission of Messrs. S. S. Stott & Co., Haslingden.) 


Davyhulme for the Manchester sewage ; but the Manchester 
works being on a very much larger scale, the length of 
screens required is correspondingly increased, and a travel- 
ling belt conveyor is provided for the purpose of carrying 
the screenings to a small wagon, in which they are removed 
for disposal, while the screening chambers are arranged in 
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duplicate, so that whenever it is necessary to empty them 
for repairs to bearings, etc., the sewage can be readily 
diverted from one to the other or can be temporarily turned 
through the bye-pass direct to the tanks, and if (as in this 



Fig. 13a. — Elevations of Screen House at Stratford-on-AYon. 
(Reproduced by permissiori of Ke&srs. Willcojx & Eaikes, Birmingham.) 


case) suitable watertight gates are provided at each end of 
the screening chambers, their arrangement in duplicate is 
a great advantage. 

In the case of small works, where the cost of power- 
driven rakes is prohibitive, and where the screens are at 
such a depth below ground that they cannot be conveniently 
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cleaned by hand, the arrangement shown in Pigs. 14 and 14a 
is frequently adopted, the screens being arranged in duplicate 
to slide up and down in guide channels fixed to the side 
walls, so that they can be alternately raised to the surface 



Fig. 14.— Duplicate Screens Showing Method of Raising Same 
Alternately for Cleaning. 

(Reproduced by permission of Messrs. Adams" Hydraulics, Ltd., York.) 


by means of a small winch, and while each is so raised for 
cleaning the sewage passes through the other. 

As an alternative to fixed screens with travelling rakes, 
it has in some cases been found preferable to use travelling 
screens formed of fine copper wire netting and cleaned by 
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revolving brushes, as shown in Fig. 15 ; but under ordinary 
conditions these very fine screens remove from the sewage 
a large quantity of highly putrescible organic matter which 
can be more conveniently dealt with in tanks, it being 
frequently found, in fact, that no screening is necessary 



Fig. 14a. — Screen Fitted with Hinged Flap at Bottono. and Hand- 
Winch for Eaising. 

(Eeproduced by permission of Messrs. Adams’ Hydraulics, Ltd., York.) 


when the sewage can be discharged direct into liquefying 
tanks without pumping, as most of the material removed by 
any kind of screens can be decomposed by septic action. 

It will, however, be observed from Fig. 14 that the power 
required for working this screen is developed by a small 
water-wheel driven by the sewage itself, and this arrange- 
ment not only has the advantage of economy, but since 
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the speed of the water-wheel is approximately proportional 
to the Tolnme of sewage, any fluctuation of this automati- 
cally effects a corresponding variation in the speed at which 
the screen travels. 

The width of screens should be roughly proportional to 
the volume of sewage to be screened, and with bar screens 



Fig. 15 . — ysire Screen Driven by Water Wheel and Cleaned by 
Eevolving Erushes. 

(Eeproduced by permission of Messrs. John Smith & Oo., Oarshalton.) 


of the type referred to above, a width of 9 ins. per 1,000 
population is about the usual basis of calculation for large 
works, though much must depend on the nature of the 
sewage, the fineness of the screen, and the quantity of storm 
water which may sometimes have to he dealt with as well 
as sewage. 

With regard to the disposal of garbage removed by the 
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screens, one simple and effective method is that adopted at 
Manchester, where the sediment from detritus tanks contains 
such a large proportion of combustible material, that by 
mixing it with the screenings, these can be readily burnt 
in a destructor, and in any town where the sewage works 
are near a destructor with forced draught this method can 
be adopted with advantage if a small quantity of coal dust 
is added as fuel, but as it more commonly happens on 
smaller works that a destructor is not available, the more 
usual method of disposal is by burying in trenches excavated 
in the ground, where the organic matter gradually becomes 
decomposed and oxidised without offence. 

Since the particular kind of preliminary tank treatment 
to he adopted must very largely depend upon the nature 
of the seAvage, it may be well to first define the different 
systems and the conditions under which each may be applied 
with advantage, as well as the principles governing the 
design of all sewage tanks, before proceeding to explain 
the actual construction of the tanks themselves or the alter- 
native methods of operating them. 

Sedimentation, or mechanical subsidence, is really a 
process common, more or less, to any system of preliminary 
treatment when the sewage is passed through the tanks 
with such a slow velocity that the solid suspended matter 
naturally gravitates to the bottom ; but although this system 
was formerly used to some considerable extent for removing 
both organic and mineral matter, when little or no further 
purification was attempted, its application is now practically 
limited in England to what are more commonly called 
detritus tanks of comparatively small capacity, so that the 
velocity is only reduced sufficiently to permit the settlement 
of heavy mineral matter, while the organic solids can be more 
conveniently dealt with afterwards hy bacteria treatment. 
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The mineral matter in ordinary sewage being chiefly 
composed of road detritus and sand, which is naturally 
incapable of decomposition by bacterial action, the import- 
ance of providing properly-constructed detritus or sedimenta- 
tion tanks as a preliminary to any kind of bacteria treatment 
cannot be over-estimated, as the admission of such inde- 
structible materials to septic tanks or bacteria beds must 
destroy their efficiency by rapidly reducing their water 
capacity ; but although sedimentation is thus recognised as 
an independent process, it must also be included, to some 
extent, with both the alternative methods of tank treatment 
next referred to. 

Precipitation consists in the artificial acceleration of 
natural or mechanical subsidence by the addition to the 
sewage of certain chemicals to form a precipitate, which, 
in settling to the bottom of the tanks, entangles the solid 
matter in suspension, and carries this down with it, so that 
it is possible by this means to remove nearly all the sus- 
pended matter from the sewage and to produce a compara- 
tively clear tank effluent, which in the early days of sewage 
purification was freely discharged into inland water courses , 
and which may still be considered unobjectionable when it 
can be readily diluted with a sufficiently large volume of 
water, as in the case of an outfall into the sea. 

It has, however, been estimated by Sir Edward Erank- 
land that the suspended solids in sewage only represent 
about one-seventh of the total polluting matter which it 
contains, the remaining six-sevenths being in solution ; so 
that even if the whole of the suspended solids are removed, 
this only represents one step in the direction of purification , 
and the organic matter retained in solution by the effluent 
from precipitation tanks being liable to decomposition, it 
constitutes a most serious source of pollution in any inland 
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water course into which it may be discharged without 
further treatment. 

For this reason it is very important to observe that pre- 
cipitation can seldom be relied upon to do more than clarify 
the sewage, and should therefore be only considered as a 
preliminary to the further treatment necessary for its final 
purification by the agency of bacteria, either under natural 
or artificial conditions; but although the more economical 
methods of accomplishing the same results now available 
have caused the former popularity of chemical precipitation 
to rapidly decline during recent years, this process is still 
applied with advantage in some places where it is only 
necessary to clarify the sewage, and in cases where excep- 
tional quantities of acid or alkaline trade waste are met with 
which may require to be neutralised by the addition of 
chemicals before it can be effectually purified by bacterial 
treatment. 

Liqnefijing is another means of partially clarifying the 
crude sewage in order to facilitate its final purification, and 
since this result is accomplished by the septic action of an- 
jurobic bacteria without the use of expensive chemicals which 
are required for precipitation, it is rapidly replacing the latter 
process, and is now almost universally adopted for new 
works where complete purification is required, unless there 
is some exceptional reason for using chemicals in order to 
counteract the effect of trade wastes. 

This process not only has the advantage over precipitation 
in that it saves the cost of chemicals, but it also effects a still 
more important saving in reducing the volume of sludge to 
be dealt with by eliminating the chemicals, which of them- 
selves represent a considerable quantity of sludge when com- 
bined with more than twenty times their wxught of 'water 
and also by gasifying or liquefying a certain proportion of 
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the solid suspended matter in the sewage, so that it can be 
readily dealt with by oxidation on land or bacteria beds, 
instead of its having to be disposed of separately by pressing 
or otherwise as described in the next chapter. 

In liquefying tanks having a capacity equal to one day’s 
dry weather flow, the quantity of solid suspended matter in 
the effluent usually amounts to from 5 to 15 parts per 
100,000, but although this quantity would be considered 
excessive in the case of precipitation tanks, its presence in 
the effluent from liquefying tanks is seldom objectionable, 
as it is in a condition to be more readily oxidised by 
bacterial action. 

Having thus briefly defined the three chief systems of 
tank treatment, the main factors governing the design of 
the tanks themselves may next be considered, and since 
it has already been explained that the efficiency of their 
action depends chiefly upon the time occupied by the 
sewage in passing through them, it obviously follows that 
the correct determination of their shape and capacity is of 
the first importance. 

With regard to the best shape, very little variation is 
possible, and (although two notable exceptions will be 
described later) they arc almost invariably rectangular both 
in plan and section, this being the form in which tanks of 
a given capacity can be most economically constructed, 
since it only involves a horizontal or slightly inclined plane 
for the floor with straight walls which can be readily con- 
structed in concrete or masonry. 

The dimensions representing their depth, width, and 
length are, however, of even greater importance than the 
shape of the tanks, so far as results are concerned, since it is 
only by having these properly proportioned that a given 
cubic capacity can be utilised with the greatest effect or a 
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given effect can be secured without incurring extra expt^n^ 
for unnecessarily large tanks. 

The depth of tanks is usually limited in the first place by' 
the fall available or the level of land on to which it may be 
desired to empty them by gravitation, but apart from these 
special considerations it is seldom found desirable to make 
them less than 4 feet, or more than 8 feet, deep if it can be 
avoided, and an average of 6 or 7 feet usually seems to give 
the best results, a greater depth rendering it difficult to 
prevent a considerable part of their contents remaining 
practically stagnant, so that the full benefit of their capacity 
cannot be obtained, while shallower tanks, on the other hand, 
are not only more costly to construct, but they occupy more 
space and expose a larger area of sewage to the atmosphere 
than deeper tanks of the same capacity, while it is also diffi- 
cult to prevent the disturbance of solids dejx^sited at the 
bottom of very shallow tanks by any slight variation in the 
velocity of the sewage passing over them during |>eriods of 
maximum flow. 

Assuming that the depth and required cubic capacity of a 
tank are fixed, the relation of length to width still has to l>e 
settled, and although it is certainly not economical to make 
the length more than three or four times the width, owing 
to the greatly increased length of walls required, long 
narrow tanks are al'ways likely to be more effective than 
■wide ones of the same capacity, especially for small works, 
when the sewage in taking, say, twenty-four hours to pass 
through a very short tank would necessarily move at a much 
slower velocity than when passing through a long tank in 
the same time, and an excessively slow’ velocity is unde- 
sirable as it usually means imperfect circulation and is 
consequently detrimental to efficiency. 

The importance of this point will be particularly apparent 
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when the sewage is admitted to small tanks by means of a 
weir extending across their full width, as in such cases the 
depth of sewage passing over the weir is so exceedingly 
slight that it is difficult to ensure a uniform flow over its 
whole length, and without this the full capacity of a tank 
cannot be utilised owing to a portion of its contents remain- 
ing stagnant. 

It is therefore obvious that for small works narrow tanks 
afford the means of securing a more uniform flow than wide 
ones of the same capacity owing to the increased depth of 
sewage passing over the inlet and outlet weirs, while the 
proportionately increased length of a narrow tank also tends 
to prevent any part of its liquid contents passing through 
more quickly than the rest. 

The number of units into which the total tank capacity 
should be divided is the next question which naturally 
arises, and, in considering it, the first point to bear in mind 
is that when the volume of sewage to be dealt with varies 
considerably at different times, it is impossible to maintain 
an even approximately uniform velocity through a single 
tank, but if there are several tanks the number brought into 
operation may be roughly proportioned to the sewage flow, 
and although it may not be practicable to have more than 
two or three tanks in very small works, there should never 
be less than two if it can be avoided, so that one can always 
be kept in use while the other is being periodically emptied 
for the removal of sludge. 

In large works it is usually convenient to adopt an even 
number of tanks so that they can, if necessary, be worked in 
pairs, and it is seldom desirable to reduce the number below 
four so long as the capacity of each is not less than, say, 
100,000 gallons, though the exact number must in all cases 
depend to some extent upon the quantity of storm water to 
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be dealt with and the consequent fluctuations in sewage 
flow. 

The total capacity of tanks in proix)rtion to the Tolume of 
sewage to be treated necessarily varies according to the 
method of treatment and the time required for its effective 
application, for W'hercas a detritus or sedimentation tank, 
with a capacity equal to, say, one hour’s flow% is usually 
quite effective in removing heavy mineral matter, a much 
larger tank capacity is required for the deposit of the organic 
matter in suspension which is so nearly the same six^ciflc 
gravity as the liquid in which it is suspended, and wlien this 
is to be accomplished as far as possible by simple sedimen- 
tation the tanks should hold at least half the dry 'weather 
flow, while by the use of clumiical precipitants a greater 
degree of clarification can be obtained wdth tanks holding, 
say, one third of the daily dry w’eather flow ; but if bacterial 
action is to be relied upon, the liquefying tanks should have 
a capacity under ordinary conditions of about one day’s dry 
'^veather flow. 

Although the above figm*cs represent the general result of 
the Author’s experience, it is impossible to fix any arbitrary 
standard which would be applicable to all cases regardless 
of local conditions ; and with a view’' to indicating the cir- 
cii instances under wdiich the above capacities may be varied 
with advantage, it may be 'well to i>oint out that in the case 
of sedimentation tanks, the capacity should be gi*eater wPen 
the mineral matter to be deposited is particularly fine, and 
therefore takes longer to settle, as in the case of waste from 
pottery wnrlcs known as slip, wdiich is so fine that wdien dry 
it forms an impalpable powder, wdiile, on the other hand, 
coarse sand, ashes, and road detritus wdll settle so quickly 
that most of it can be separated in tanks holding a much 
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smaller proportion of the daily flow, and through wliicli tlie 
sewage may pass in half an hour or less. 

In the case of precipitation tanks their capacity must 
largely depend on the quantity and efficiency of the pre- 
cipitants used as well as the composition of the sewage and 
the degree of clarification required ; a considerable space 
must also be allowed for the accumulation of sludge, or it 
will be necessary to empty the tanks very frequently, which 
is undesirable especially when their contents cannot be 
discharged by gravitation, and it is naturally impossible to 
obtain good results from any tanks when an excessive 
proportion of their capacity is occupied by sludge, or in 
liquefying tanks which have to be frequently emptied, and 
whose efficiency is thereby destroyed until the bacteria and 
septic action have again had time to develop. 

Liquefying tanks are perhaps more difficult to design than 
either sedimentation or precipitation tanks, owing to the 
greater uncertainty of the bacterial action on which they 
depend, but it is safe to assume that a greater capacity is 
required in proportion to the dry weather flow when the 
sewage is received in sudden flushes or in a fresh state than 
when it is already partially septicised during its passage 
through a long length of sewer, as in the case of a large 
town, and it is therefore desirable to increase their capacity 
lip to, say, one and a half times or twice the normal daily 
flow, when designing tanks for the treatment of sewage 
from private houses or jiublic institutions, while about one 
and a quarter times the dry weather flow is usually found 
sufficient for small villages, and good results are obtained in 
many large towns with tanks holding three quarters of the 
dry weather flow or less ; hut much must in all cases depend 
upon the strength of the sewage or volume per head, and 
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no general rule can be laid down regardless of these and 
other local conditions. 

Apart from the correct determination of their shape and 
capacity, the efficiency of sewage tanks must chiefly depend 
upon the details of their construction, including the method 
of admitting and withdrawing the sewage, as w^ell as the 
means of removing the sludge and securing a projxjr circu- 
lation of the liquid contents without unduly stirring up the 
solid matter when it has once settled to the bottom or 
accumulated on the surface in the form of scum. 

With regard to the method of admitting and withdrawing 
the sewage, mention has already been made of inlet and 
outlet weirs at opposite ends of rectangular tanks, wiiich 
being constructed with perfectly level crests the sew’age 
flows over them at a uniform rate throughout their length, 
and as this system combines simplicity with efficiency, it is 
almost universally adopted for all kinds of sedimentation 
and precipitation tanks. 

The same method is also very generally applied to septic 
or liquefying tanks, being usually preferable to any other as 
a means of securing uniform circulation, but since it is, in 
this case, necessary that the sewage should be admitted and 
drawn off at some distance below the surface in order to 
avoid disturbing the scum (which serves a useful purpose to 
be considered later), the use of wnirs also necessitates the 
provision of scum boards or iron plates extending into the 
sewage for a distance equal to about one quarter the depth 
of the tank and fixed about three inches from the end walls 
parallel to the weirs, so that the sewage on entering the tank 
is deflected dcwnwards by the first scum board, and by 
passing under the second before reaching the outlet wxdr 
any tendency to form a current along the sin face is 
prevented. 
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The usual arrangement of iron scum plates is to support 
them on small corbels projecting from the end walls, but 
when wooden scum boards arc used, they are generally 
arranged to float on the sewage, the ends being kept in place 
by YGrtical iron channels fixed in the side walls, so that 
when the tank is emptied the boards sink to the floor, and 
therefore require no supports, though in order to keep them 
sufficiently submerged when the tank is full, a stop or peg 
is placed near the top of the channel to keep the boards 
down to the required depth. 

In order to obviate the use of wood or iron, which arc both 
liable to deteriorate rapidly when partly immersed in sew- 
age and partly exposed to the atmosphere, the end walls are 
sometimes carried np above the surface of the sewage, which 
passes through a scries of apertures formed in the walls at 
the required depth bcloAV the surface into a channel outside, 
from which it can either he drawn off by a pipe at one point, 
or preferably may pass over a long w^eir into a second 
clianued in order to prevent the concentration of current 
which results from the omission of a weir, though in the case 
of very small works a weir extending across the whole width 
of a tank is sometimes unsuitable for reasons already 
explained. 

For the purpose of facilitating the removal of sludge from 
rectangular sedimentation or precipitation tanks, it is cus- 
tomary to form the bottom with a fall or gradient of from 
about 1 ill 50 to 1 in 100 towards the inlet end, as the bulk 
of the sludge accumulates near the inlet, and this end should 
therefore be the deepest, but where liquefying tanks are 
jirecedcd by detritus tanks to remove mineral matter, the 
organic solids undergoing decomposition being very nearly 
the same specific gravity as the liquid are repeatedly raised 
to the surface by the temporary buoyancy due to gas bubbles, 
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so that when these escape the solids again sint to the 
bottom at a point somewhat nearer to the outlet, and this 
process being constantly repeated, the tendency for sludge 
to accumulate near the inlet is thereby counteracted, and it 
may sometimes be found convenient to make the floor fall 
towards the effluent outlet instead of the inlet. 

It will, however, be understood that no matter which w’ay 
the floor falls, it is seldom practicable to give it a sufficiently 
steep gradient (about 1 in 15) to discharge the whole of the 
contents by gravitation, and it is almost invariably necessary 
to push the sludge down towards the outlet by hand with 
wooden squeegees, or flat boards attached to handles. 

In the case of large tanks it is sometimes desirable to 
form the floor in a series of narrow bays separated by dwarf 
walls about six or eight inches high, extending from one end 
of the tank to the other, so that where several squeegees 
are used in one bay at a time, the dwarf walls prevent 
the sludge running round the ends. 

As it becomes necessary to empty sewage tanks long 
before they are completely filled with sludge, a large part of 
their contents consists in supernatant water which contains 
a comparatively small amount of suspended matter, and 
which can he dealt with by the same treatment as the 
sewage or tank effluent, so that considerable economy is 
effected by keeping it separate from the. sludge, especially 
in the case of precipitation tanks, which require emptying 
at frequent intervals, even if worked on the continuous flow 
principle, and with the old absolute rest or quiescent system 
of alternate filling and emptying, the means of drawing 
off supernatant water is of still greater importance. 

The ordinary means of accomplishing this in precipitation 
tanks is by the use of floating arms on outlet pipe, which 
are so constructed that the open end is held up by floats 
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within a few inches of the surface, the movable arm being 
attached to the outlet pipe by a swivel joint and sluice valve, 
which can be closed when the sludge is reached, and the main 
penstock valve can then be opened at the bottom of the tank, 
so that the remainder of its contents can be discharged to 
sludge lagoons, or to a pump well in cases where it cannot 
be dealt with by gravitation. 

Owing to the scum which collects on the surface of 
sewage in liquefying tanks, it is not desirable to use floating 
arms, and the Author has found it convenient to substitute 
the arrangement shown in Fig. 16, which consists in a 
vertical standpipe divided by horizontal joints into a number 
of sections about a foot long, each of w^hich is attached by 
lugs to a long screwed spindle passing down the centre of 
the pipe, and which is provided with a hand- wheel at the 
top, so that the different sections of the pipe can be raised 
in succession from the top downwards, the sewage thus 
being drawn off at a depth of one or more feet below the 
surface according to the number of sections raised, and 
allowing the scum and sludge to remain undisturbed. 

Where the sewage contains large quantities of heavy 
road detritus, a large proportion of this may be collected in 
small deep rectangular tanks formed with the floor sloping 
steeply from all four sides towards the centre, from which 
the detritus can be raised by a series of perforated iron 
buckets attached to an endless chain, as shown in Fig. 17, 
and arranged so that the buckets travel continuously up and 
down, and in passing over pulleys at the top of an iron 
frame they are automatically turned over so that their con- 
tents are discharged into a sludge cart or other suitable 
receptacle by means of a shoot, or for large works a belt 
conveyor may be substituted for a fixed shoot, as in the 
IVIanchester works at Davyhulme already referred to. 
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Fig. 16.— Typical Section and Details of Liquefying Tank. 
(Reproduced by permission of Messrs. Willcox & Raikes, Westminster and Birmingliam.) 
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Although mechanical elevators of this description are 
sometimes operated by hand in ■very small works, this is 
impracticable for large works, and some kind of an engine 
is essential so that the detritus may he continuously removed 
during storms, when very large quantities may have to be 



Pig. 17.— Elevator for Eemoving Sludge from Detritus Tanks. 

(Eeproduced ty permission of Kessrs. Fliitehead & Poole, Mancliester.) 

dealt with in a short time, and thus prevented from 
passing into the tanks or other works provided for the sub- 
sequent treatment of the sewage. Power may sometimes 
be developed for this purpose by a small water-wheel driven 
by the sewage itself when sufficient fall is available. 

The utility of the scum which forms on the surface of 
the sewage in liquefying tanks has been the subject of much 
discussion, and in the Author’s experience the quality of 
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tank effluent does not seem to be affected hj it ; but as a 
means of checking the escape of foul gases rising to the sur- 
face in the form of bubbles, it certainly seems to be useful, 
and may be encouraged by floating light wooden trellis work 
on the sewage, though it is better to provide a substantial 
roof to the tanks when they have to be placed in close 
proximity to houses or the public highway, as it is impossible 
to prevent some slight smell arising from the Surface of 
sewage when exposed to a hot sun, and even a light iron 
roof may in some cases answer the purpose by protecting the 
sewage from the sun and disturbance by wind or rain, so 
that the scum will more readily form a natural coating than 
when exposed, and when kept dry there is less risk of the 
nuisance which is sometimes caused by the rapid evaporation 
from a moist surface. 

When an air-tight roof is required this may be conveni- 
ently constructed of concrete reinforced by expanded metal 
or iron rods and supported by steel joists with brick or cast- 
iron piers, though it is important that all metal should be 
protected from corrosion by being incased in concrete or 
brickwork. 

Nothing has yet been said about the building of tank 
Avails and floors, but the use of concrete is almost universal 
for the latter, as it can be readily worked up to a smooth 
surface, and as it is seldom necessary to make it more than 
9 inches or a foot thick in order to secure a watertight 
covering for the earth bottom, its homogeneous character is 
a great advantage, while its cost is much less than masonry 
or brickwork, and where there is any risk of uneven settle- 
ment it can be strengthened hy the use of metal reinforce- 
ment as suggested for the roof. 

The construction of tank walls is subject to very wide 
variation according to circumstances, as although they must 
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always bo watertight, the thickness necessarily depends very 
much on their length as well as their height, and whether 
the tanks are constructed above or below ground, also the 
nature of the subsoil; but w^here they are entirely above 
gi'ound and the walls have to support w^ater pressure up to 
within, say, 1 foot of their full height, their thickness at the 
base should certainly not be less than a quarter of the height 
under ordinary conditions; and where a solid foundation 
cannot be secured, the thickness of base may have to be 
increased to one-third the height in order to distribute the 
weight sufficiently to prevent undue pressure and settlement, 
which might endanger the whole wall by rendering it liable 
to failure by overturning; but with good brickwork or 
masonry there is seldom any danger of failure at the joints 
of short walls of the above thickness, owing to the very 
large factor of safety represented by the tensile strength of 
such materials, especially where the foundation of the wall 
forms part of the floor. 

In the case of small tanks, the side walls derive consi- 
derable support from the ends, and vice versa, so that the 
thickness required is not governed by the height or pressure 
alone; and it by no means follows that walls which are 
perfectly safe for a small tank would be thick enough if 
they formed part of a larger one of the same depth, and 
practical experience is therefore of far more value than 
theoretical calculations alone in designing the walls for 
sewage tanks so as to secure sufficient stability and water- 
tightness without unnecessary expense, and it is the absence 
of such experience which frequently results in great waste 
of public money in badly proportioned or excessively thick 
walls. 

The walls of tanks being frequently used as a path by 
the men looking after them it is unsafe to form the coping 
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with slippery material, freestone being preferable to brick or 
terra-cotta for this reason ; and where the walls are built 
aboTe ground the top width should not be less than about 
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18 inches, though the exact dimensions of coping for brick 
walls must depend on the size of bricks used, 22 J inches 
being a convenient top width for walls built with the 
9-inch bricks commonly used in the Midlands, where the 
blue and brindle bricks obtainable in the district to the 
West of Birmingham are of such excellent quality that they 
are almost exclusively adopted for all kinds of engineering 
vrork. 

The method of construction with reinforced concrete 
which has already been suggested for roofs may also be 
adopted for the walls, and Fig. 18 shows the cross section 
of some tank walls recently constructed at Malvern 
in this way ; but it will be observed that although a con- 
siderable saving is effected by the reduced thickness required 
to ensure stability, this is largely counterbalanced by the 
cost of reinforcement, and very perfect work is required to 
make such thin 'walls watertight. 

Attention has so far been chiefly directed to the essen- 
tial features of rectangular tanks; but since circular tanks 
have been somewhat extensively used for treating sewage 
by precipitation, and they are now being ado^Dted at Bir- 
mingham and elsewhere for removing the humus or solid 
suspended matter from septic tank effluents, it may be well 
to give a few notes regarding the principles of their con- 
struction where these differ from those already considered. 

Circular sewage tanks were first introduced at Dortmund, 
in Germany, many years ago, with a view to facilitating the 
removal of sludge without emptying the tanks by utilising 
the pressure of the sewage itself, and Fig. 19 shows the 
construction of tanks designed on this principle by Mr. J. 
D. Watson, of Birmingham. 

The upper portion of these tanks is cylindrical, and the 
bottom is in the form of an inverted cone, with the silt or 



Pig. 19. — Circular Upward Flow Tanks at Birmingham for Kemoving 
Suspended Matter in Effluent from Liquefying Tanks- 

(Eeproduced by permission of Mr. J. T>, Watson, Birmingbam.) 
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sludge outlet at the point or apex of the cone, from which 
a pipe is carried up inside the tanks, with its outlet 
taken through the wall a few feet below the normal water- 
level, so that when the sludge valve is opened the solid 
matter at the bottom of the cone is forced out by the 
weight of the water above it. 

This arrangement is excellent in theory, but in practice 
it is found that the liquid has a tendency to force a channel 
through the solid matter, leaving the sludge sticking to the 
sides of the cone unless it is removed very frequently, and 
in order to obviate this difficulty various kinds of revolving 
scrapers have been designed which can be rotated by a 
bevel gear and hand-wheel at the top so as to detach the 
sludge from the bottom and sides ; but in any case the bulk 
of the sludge is very much increased by the excessively large 
percentage of moisture it contains when removed without 
first drawing off the supernatant water. 

Speaking generally, most devices for removing sludge 
from tanks in the presence of the supernatant water are 
only successful when the sludge is dealt with in a very 
liquid state. Additional tank capacity is therefore required 
for its further concentration before it can be finally handled. 

With careful management there is usually little difficulty 
in removing a large proportion of the sludge from ordinary 
rectangular tanks while in operation by opening the sludge 
valve for a short time at intervals, and closing it when it is 
seen that the sludge in the neighbourhood of the outlet has 
been discharged until a further quantity of sludfi:c has had 
time to settle down behind the outlet valves, when these 
may again be opened, a great economy of labour being 
effected by this means at Manchester, where 3,000 tons of 
sludge have sometimes been removed from the tanks in a 
few days without drawing off the supernatant liquid. 
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In the tank shown in Eig. 19 the sewage is admitted by 
passing down a vertical pipe at the centre, with its open end 
near the bottom, so that the sewage on escaping from the 
pipe rises slowly upwards and is drawn off by overflowing 
into the oi)en trough fixed across the centre of the tank, 
the effect being that the suspended flocculent matter forms 
a kind of natural strainer, through which the liquid rises to 
the surface w'hile the solids gradually sink to the bottom, 
when they become sufficiently dense for the force of gravity 
to counteract the effect of the very slow current of sewage 
and gas bubbles passing up in the opposite direction. 

Although some advantage was claimed for tanks of this 
shape for precipitation, their great depth involves greater 
expense in construction than ordinary rectangular tanks, 
especially when they have to be built in a waterlogged sub- 
soil ; and in large tanks the method of admitting the sewage 
makes it difficult to secure the uniform circulation which 
is of such great importance, so that they have recently 
gone very much out of favour for their original purpose. 
But, as already mentioned, circular tanks of a somewhat 
similar design have been put down at Birmingham for the 
further clarification of septic tank effluent, which is found to 
contain an excessive quantity of flocculent matter, their 
construction being shown in section by Pig. 19. 

Since the general adoption of bacterial treatment the 
Author only knows one place of any importance where 
liquefying tanks have been constructed on this principle, 
and the results obtained from them do not seem to justify 
a repetition of the experiment, it being apparently found 
impossible to secure a satisfactory tank effluent, even when 
it is strained through small coal placed on iron gratings 
about a foot below the water level. 

Another special form of liquefying tank has, however. 
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been in use for about two years afc Hampton-on-Tliames 
under the name of a Ply dro lytic Tank, and as it differs 
materially from both the rectangular and circular tanks 
hitherto described, while introducing a number of novel 
principles, its construction and method of working deserve 
some consideration. 

Owing to the great difficulties experienced at Hampton 
through the bacteria bods becoming constantly clogged with 
solid matter, a series of experiments have been carried out 
there, under the direction of Dr. W. Owen Travis, Avith a view 
to devising a means of overcoming this difficulty, and as a re- 
sult of these experiments the tank shown in Eig. 20 was 
specially designed with the object of securing the most effi- 
cient clarification of the sewage in the shortest possible time. 

The original experiments were made in a small glass 
model of a liquefying tank, in which the movement of the 
sewage and solid matter could be carefully observed; and 
from the information so obtained, .Dr. Travis has come to 
the conclusion that in order to maintain the working effi- 
ciency of llqiK.'fying tanks the regular and systematic with- 
drawal of the sludge is essential for the following reasons : — 

1. Its accumulation restricts the liquid capacity of the 
tanks, and consequently accelerates the passage of the 
sewage through them, so that it has not time to become 
properly clarified. 

2. The bubbles of gas produced in the decomposing sludge 
reduce its specifiic gravity, so that portions of it ai'c con- 
stantly rising to the surface through the fresh sewage, and 
particles of solid matter thus become mixed with the tank 
effluent. 

3. The formation of thick scum on the surface is mainly 
due to the solid matter raised and supported by small 
bubbles of gas which cannot escape, but if the scum is not 




Pig. 20. — Sections of Hydrolytic Tank at Hampton-on-Thames. 

(Reproduced by permission of Dr. W. Owen Tratis, Hampton-on-lliames, and tke Institution of Civil Engineers.) 
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allowed to become too thick these bubbles are more easily 
liberated and the solid matter is then deposited in the form 
of sludge. 

The Hydrolytic Tank has, therefore, been designed in 
such a way as to facilitate the constant withdrawal of the 
sludge from the liquid portion of the sewage, so that the 
disturbance resulting from its subsequent decomposition 
may not cause the tank effluent to again become charged 
with solid matter after it has once become clarified, and 
from the cross section it will be seen that for this purpose 
the tank is divided longitudinally into three chambers, of 
which the central or sludge liquefying chamber has a capa- 
city approximately equal to that of the two outside sedimen- 
tation chambers combined. 

The effluent from all three chambers is discharged oyer 
different portions of the same weir into a channel running 
across the outlet end of the tank, so that the volume of 
sewage passing through each chamber must be in proportion 
to the width of outlet weir with which it is connected, and 
in order to secure a comparatively slow velocity through the 
liquefying chamber the outlet weir from this is only made 
two feet wide, whereas the combined width of outlet weirs 
from the two sedimentation chambers is 14 ft. 

The whole of the sewage, having first passed through a 
detritus tank, enters the two sedimentation chambers by 
submerged inlets, and the tank is so proportioned that the 
time occupied by the sewage in traversing the length of 
these outside chambers to the outlet weirs “ A.A.’" is about 
five hours, during which time the heavier suspended solids 
are deposited, and gravitate through openings “B.B.” at 
the bottom of dividing walls into the central liquefying 
chamber, their passage being accelerated by the slight cur- 
rent of liquid which also enters the central chamber through 
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these openings, but which escapes on the central portion of 
outlet weir above referred to, leaving the solid matter to 
accumnlate as sludge in the bottom of the liquefying cham- 
ber, where a considerable part of it gradually becomes 
hydrolysed or liquefied. 

When the sludge has been sufficiently hydrolysed, or when 
its level approaches that of the openings ^ B.B. the outlet 
valves “ C.C. ” in the bottom of the chamber are succes- 
sively opened, and the lowest portion of the sludge is 
forced out through the sludge pipe “D.” by the head or 
pressure of the liquid in the tank. 

Since the sludge only accumulates in the lower portion 
of the central chamber, it remains practically undisturbed 
by the liquid, which, after entering by the openings “B.B. 
traverses the upper portion to the outlet, the capacity of 
this upper portion being such that the liquid takes about 
15 hours to pass through it. 

The results obtained with this tank, as given by Dr. 
Travis in a paper which he recently read before the Insti- 
tution of Civil Engineers,* seem to be so far successful 
as at any rate to justify a continuation of his investiga- 
tions, but although he has found that there is little 
difficulty in separating the heavier solids, which readily 
settle to the bottom, the sewage also contains a con 
siderable quantity of very finely divided matter in suspen- 
sion whose specific gravity differs little from the liquid, and 
which is therefore less readily deposited in the sedimenta- 
tion chambers, especially when the capacity of these is only 
equal to five hours’ flow, as in the case of the Hampton tank. 

It also appears from these experiments, as well as those 
carried out by Dr. Fowler and others, that, in addition t© 

^‘Troceedings of the Institution of Civil Engineers,’’ Volume 04. 
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the suspended nnatter wliicdi paHses through liquefying 
tanks, the diluent contains inathT in a state of cmiilBion, 
or, to be more chemically cixact, colloidal matter which is 
invisible and but little affectea] by sedinumtation, but which 
is slowly deposited aft(U‘ ttui sewage or (diluent stands and 
becomes oxidised, when, under certain conditions, it may 
give rise to troublesonui putrefaction. 

The exact naturci of colloidal inattcu* lias formed the sub- 
ject of rnucli discussion and consicku’ablc* difTercnce of 
opinion, but the following abstracts from Kom(‘ notes nxently 
published by Air. A. Vincauit Klsdcm, IhSc.,* n^garding tlie 
properties of colloids, will sc^rve. to sliow some of tlic morfs 
irnportaid characteristics by whicli th(*y an? distinguished. 

“ The terms ‘ crystalloid ' or ‘ colloid ’ were first used by 
Graham to distinguish l)etw(*(‘n bodi(*H of dctfinite crystalline 
form, such as minerals and most inorgani(i salts, and 
amorphous suhstanecis, siudi as albuincm and jelly. 

“ Colloids apjiear to la* extn‘ni(*ly unsialdc; bcHli(*H. A 
solution of a colloid is in g(Ui(?ral readily eoagulated, i.e., 
the colloid easily aHsunms an irmolubh^ form, and evem in 
this condition there appetars to he a tendemey to furth(*r 
change to a crystalline condition. Thus glass, whicli is 
usually consid(?r<?(I a typical cxdloid, may beemm* crystalline 
with lapse of time. 

In aqucjous solutions colloids diffimc at a miicli slower 
rate tlian do crystalline hodi{*H, and whcutai*; crystalloids will 
diffuse through various atiimal and vegi?table merobraries, 
cjolloids will not, and this forms a nutans of s(tparafcirig tlie 
two claHH(,m of sub8tanc(*H, the {iroci^ss Iming known as 
dialysis/' 

This procitBH {)ractically f^onsistH in a system of straining 

Properties of CkdloidK/^ by A. Vincent Kkden, 
B.Se., etc. Paper published in Water/' February, 1006. 
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through parcliMicnt, by which the colloids may be gathered 
and examined, with a view to ascertaining what proportion 
of them can be decomposed and oxidised by bacterial agency, 
and the amount of residue which will accumulate in bacteria 
l)c‘ds and may tlierefore have to be removed, either by 
washing and screening the media or the adoption of some 
self-cleansing hydrolysing chamber, as already described. 

It has been shown by Zsigrnandy and Siedentopf that 
althougli colloidal bodies will pass through filter paper, and 
may appear in the analysis of filtrate as soluble solids, they 
are, strictly speaking, in suspension rather than solution, but 
in such an exceedingly finely divided state that the particles 
can only be observed tlirough a microscope when the liquid 
is illuminated by two beams of light at right angles to each 
other. 

It is estimated that in the case of Hampton sewage 50 
per cent, of the dissolved organic matter is in the colloidal 
state and is not removed by passing through filter paper, 
but it has been observed that when brought into contact with 
other substances the fluid colloid will, in course of time, 
become curdled and insoluble without combining with these 
substances, so that the action of filtering material in separ- 
ating such matter is apparently mechanical rather than 
chemical or biological, though its subsequent oxidation is, 
no doubt, effected by bacterial agency. 

Assuming that the deposit of this colloidal matter is duo 
to surface attraction, it scorns fair to conclude that the 
largest possible miml)er of surfaces should be presented to 
the liquid, and in order to secure this condition at Hampton 
the (affluent from the hydrolytic tank is passed through a 
scricjB of four hydrolysing chambers or anaerobic filters 
arranged in secpience and filled with broken flints. 

The sewage is conducted to the bottom of each chamber 
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through vertical Btoneware pines, from wliich it is di.s(*hargrd 
under the false bottom, formed with t>rick arches having 
21 ins. openings between tlus bricks, through whicdi flu* 
liquid passes upwards into the filhTing niatc*rial wliich nssfs 
upon them. 

After passing up through thi^ intersticr^s of the flinfs to tint 
surface of the first lied, the liipiid flows ov«‘r a weir and is 
again conducted through tlie st^cond and succin'ding laais 
in the same way, the time oecupical in ilu*. proci’ss Indug 
about tlircH^ hours, and the, (diluent is tiam diseharged on to 
contact i)eds for final purificaition. 
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Note. —T he incretiso in the oxygen fttjsorpiion of I he iftllnriu from fli« 
hydrolysing chambers is <iue to the formation of hydrogen stdphide. 


The aI)0V(3 table, pr(q)ar(*d by Dr. J. IL Johnson,* tliu 
chemist and bacteriologist to thcj Hampton llrban District 
Council, shows the W’ork doiu^ by the* Iiydndytic tank iind 
hydrolysing chambers, hut in coiiHidtudng tlicHc* figures it 
may be wcdl to bear in mind that before* tlm sewaget rc»aeli<‘s 
the outfall it has no doubt undergone crmsiderable Hcqitic* 

* Proc(icdings of the Institution of CMvil Engineers/^ ¥oltniie 
164, page 92. 
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uction iu the long riHing main, which has a capacity equal 
to alK»ut 21 ho\irH’ dry weather flow, and it docs not seem 
to have been proved that the colloidal matter in septic tard< 
eflhuintH cannot he separated and oxidised equally well by 
the oni inary metliod of treatment in properly constructed 
bacteria beds, while recent experience has shown that the 
inilihles of gas rising through the flints disturb the solid 
matter dejOTsited in their interstices, as happens with the 
sludge, in ordinary tanks. 

During the progress of these Hampton experiments it has 
also he<!n observed that the solid mattc'.r was deposited 
almost entirely on the upixjr surfaces of the flints used for 
straining the tank effluent, and in the glass model a large 
amount of dejarsit also accumulated on the vertical sides 
until it became detached by its own weight, when it slipped 
down to the bottom of the tank, thus leaving the glass clean 
and ready to receive a fresh accumulation. 

Tliesc olj.<K*rvations suggested the advisability of using 
plates 8e,t parallel to each other at a slight angle with the 
[Krrpendicular in place of the flints previously employed to 
intercept the very finely divided matter in suspension, and 
by jrroviding the means of drawing off the sludge below the 
{dates, the difficulty formerly experienced has been practi- 
cally overcome. 

In each space between the plates, three distinct areas are 
clearly discernible, viz. : — 

1. An area immediately adjacent to the under surface of 
a {date where gas bubbles arc continually ascending in large 
numbers. 

2. An area adjoining the upper surface of the next plate 
occu{)icd by the deposited solids, from which accumulation 
small masses are constantly becoming detached and rolling 
downwards to the sludge accumulation at the bottom. 


SFAVA(iK l)IH!*oSAl. WniCKS, 


im 

3. An iiitmiiiiliatn Inytr iif liifiiifi iit \vliit*!i 

Biniill piirlic’l<‘H can Ik* hi‘i*u hhnily itBcinMiin|4 or 

3’h(t clutractrr nf the clrfHiHifrrl in tliiB riiaiiiltcr ih 

entirely difT(‘n*ni from that arr<*Htril in tin* fank* htifli iih 
n^f^ards cnlour and texture, and it In emitain a largi^r 

proportinri of or^ntnic iiiatier iliitii or*liiiiiry Hhidge. 

Althc)Uf»h l>r. Travin^H olmerviilioftH and eoiieliiidoiiH are 
mont iuHtruetive, an indieatin^ the ideal to hr aiMt«*ii at in 
denii^ninfj liipadying taiikH. the liei^l inefhod of earryin^^ 
them intci efTc*(‘t neca-HHarily tc» involve niiiiiy pnie^' 

tiea! eormiflenilioriH, and tfiere in therefon* aiii|de Heoj«* for 
further inveHtigafioiiH m to the nif'iinB fd overf*f»iidn|if the 
diffk'udtieH eneountered in deterniinin|4 tin* iiioiil idTieimil 
type of tank for camtiiiiifHiHly |»roduein|» a uiiiforinly cdiiir 
tank effluent wlneli ran he aafely diM’liarned on to hiietefia 
beds withemt rink of thenn 

The idea of Hr^pariitiii.^ the Hhnine hy t^iiiiple Hediffieiitiition 
HI tanks of a eoini'iitnitivefy Noall rnjiaeity Iiiih iiI.w heeii 
deveIo{>ed in a ilifTerent way ni Hke|#ni‘-Hf4, wfieri* an ordiiuiry 
cyllmirkml tank is mi iirrnngeil that while the ludk of tin* 
liquid in drawn off at the toj», anil deidf. willt in hiirteria 
heds, the Iieiivk^r Holidn are eoiifiiiiif»in*ly fteejiritr*fi iiitn 
another tank for fiirtltiT fri^atiueiit. hy ineniiM of ii idiicige 
pipe! at the iMittoin, the projM»rt!on of tlir* fotiil fltiw mqinriitiil 
in this way heirig siliout 'lit juT niit. 

Tint line of faiikH tilled wjtfi siiif** Iiiih almi 
witdi Hueeims for rensoviiig suH|«'uided hy ^fr. Ikhdifi 

at Devizes and elmwvhiTis the slatfe-i l«dtig hiii} nn tdiowri 
in Fig. 311, <*hii|i|.er VI. Thone InnkH lire mtlly 
w’orkf‘d riH eonfaet beds rather thiiii or«lifiiiry lii|iiefyiiig 
tanks, till! enidf* wwvage remaiiiing in eoiifriel ivitfi 
llie slates for n given js’^rkul, mid iifier flif4.rliiirgi* 
they stiirid luniity for aeration. Hy IfiiH rtieiins liqiie* 
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in iuuli‘r ju^rohici coiidiiionK, and tliUB the 

Hrwa|4i» d«H*H luit r(*a<‘h the Hiah*, of i)utn‘faction whicli in 
iteei*HHary in ana«Tc»hi(^ or H(*ptie, tankn, ho that the eniuent 
in priietieally cMloiuieHH, whieh in a very important feature; 
Inil thf^y entail Home Iohh of fall, as the outl(d.H rnuBt be at 
tile hoftoin, whenaiH in caalinary nejitic li(|U(.‘fying tankH it in 
lull hlightly below the inh't, and the coat of the slatcB 
iiivoIvt*K niiiHidenihle adtlitioiml exiKiiiHe. 



CItAPTKK V. 


ChI'uMICAL J/llHCIPlTANTH ANI> THF, DlHPflHAF tiF 
Skwaoh Blcixjk. 

(JluuiiicalH most commonly HHod for j^rociidtation <*oHf «»f 
prccipitants and (juantity uBnd — Mii.duiii*ry for prrpitring 
prcKUpitantB dieducfcion cd Bhulgc in lif|indyiiig iaiiku 
Quantity and composition of sludge Alierfiiitivo tfieilioik 
of sludge disposal -“Barging out to 81*11 M«Tlmniriil filt 4 *r 

pressing— Air drying in lagoons -Air ilryiiig on larid •Iliiry* 

ing in trenches. 

IlAVLN’Ct dealt with the works n**e(*BHiiry for thf cdarifieio 
tion of sewage iti the last chapter, tlim oiu* is devoted to the 
cheinicalH used for tlio precipitation of f lii’ Holid il 

matter, togedluT with tluj alternative irndliodH iiflopied fur 
the disposal of tiui Bludge which k firodiieed hy IIiih iim! 
otlicr systems of tank treatment. 

Precipitation consints in producing an firiifieiiil prrripitjite 
or coagulum in the sewage l>y which th«“ simiwMidnl niiitlrr 
may l)e entangled and weighted so that it m eiirrin'l down 
with the preei|>itate to form the cli*ismit ammumly Icitowii m 
sludge, which is separated fnun the li(jui«l liy iiatiiriil 
deuce wlien the sewage is hrcnight to rrst in 11 siiiliitilr. 
tank as already explained. 

The different chemicals wliieli have fii'eii siiggi-Hfed for 
the piirfKise of sewage prec^ipitaticin hiriii ilir? «ii}i|oel of 
mnum(*ral)Ie patents, but as limt% cop{'if»rii«, iiiid iiliiin Imui 
for many years been far more exttmsively mieil Itimi imy 
others, it seems reasonable to assuincj. Unit tlieir jMipiilurity 
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i,s dm*: fi.i tlirir liaviiig i^roved efFectivc under all ordinary con- 
liiliiiiiH, and llnir Hiinplicity Iiaving been found advantageous 
will’ll fi»iiijsitri*d with tluj rnor(,‘ complicated jiroccBBcs against 
wiiicli tlit’Y have* coin|M‘ted, it will bo Buflicient to briefly 
iiiiiic’ati^ tho diief |MiintH to \h\ obBcrvcd in connection with 
tlii'Hi* three kiiuk id precipitant, though it is impoBBiblc to 
lay dinvn any definih! ruh* as to their application without 
kianviiig iftr clieinicnl (‘0!n|K)Hition and peculiar character- 
inlicH of the Hewage to hc^ d<uilfc with in each case. 

IdiiM* ban, in Krigland at any rate, been far more widely 
adoptf’d than any other f)rc‘cipitant owing chiefly to its corn- 
parativoly Unv cost coinbincu! with tlu^ ra{)idity of its action, 
but an it can only b<! applical Huccessfully in the form of a 
<‘iinci nf rated solution (^r milk of lime, the preparation of 
which ^l^'Cf»«^;itntes tlic* iiHe of machinery for firBt reducing 
flic liriii’ to a fine powdiu* and then mixing it with about 
twenty limeH ite woiglit of water (or sewaged, its adoption 
for Hiiiitll works h pracfticaliy limited to those cascB where 
Biiflicieiii jMnver can he develo|)cd from the sewage itself by 
ineaim of ii wah^r wheel, or where power must in any case be 
provided for pumping, though the lime may bo prepared in 
a very much Ivhh eflident manner by merely slaking it with- 
oiii griiiding, it being usually found that when a bushel of 
liiiii! m sliiked witli about two gallons of water, its original 
liiilk is increased by from 50 to 100 per cent. 

1 1 living regard to the cost of providing and operating 
niitcliiiiery for its jireparation, and the greatly increased 
i|iiriiitity of sludge which it produces, it does not by any 
means follow tlmt liecause lime is cheap in first cost it is 
thcrridorc thc! most ecxmomieal precipitant to use in all cases, 
fiiul iiB its rdliciency de{>end8 on the percentage of pure lime 
which it contains, it is very false economy to use any but 
the best rpiality even if tlic price is considerably higher, as 
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by using lime containing, say, 30 per cent, ol iiu|>urilic*H 
instead of 10 per cent, the quantity recpiired to iKdnuve tin* 
same result is correspondingly increas(;d, while; consichu’ulde 
extra expense is also involved by the grcatc'r difficulty of 
grinding and mixing it, together witli tlic incnaiscal (|iiaiifity 
of sludge produced. 

As the effect of lime depends on its coinhination with the 
carbonic acid in the sewage to produce a, pn'cipifant which 
serves as a weighting material to assist tlu; deposit ion of 
the lighter flocculent matters, it is of the utmost importance 
that the lime should be added in such a form as to facilitate 
its rapid combination with the acid, and since, any solid 
particles of lime are only attached on the outside*, a gnait 
loss of efficiency results from, imperfect grinding, so that t!ie 
best results can only be obtained when tlu; linu; is first 
reduced to an impalpable powder before mixing with water 
or sewage to form the milk of lime previously rt;f(;rrc‘d to. 

Fig. 21 shows a type of machine eomrnoidy ubcmI Un 
grinding and mixing the lime, consisting of a cylindrical inm 
vessel furnished wdth internal stirring arms. At tlu; top of 
the rim of this cylinder there is a flang(; ])lanc(l tnu* wliic'h 
forms the bottom surface for grinding, and on this tlu* ct)V(*r 
or lid of the machine is made to rotate by means of a vtulical 
shaft and bevel wffiecls, the underside of lid Ixdng alHo fur- 
nished with a flange planed true to form the ui>pt*r rubbing 
surface. 

Both the lid and agitators are driven by tlu; same; licvcl 
gear, and the lime is introduced by means of a hopf)cr at the 
back of the machine, while a constant Btrc‘am of wat(*r is at 
the same time added through the pipe near the; l)ottom from 
a tank in which the w^ater level is kept slightly above* that of 
the rubbing surfaces, the head of water thus causing the* 
finer portions of lime carried upw^ards through thci inixe*r by 
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th(j watc*r to wash over and to pasB bcitwcHOi the rul)l)iog 
Hurfac^eH iiito an c)utf‘r tron^li not bIiovvii, from whi(di tlic^ 
milk of limit in diHcluirged into the Hctwafje. 

In pasning throu^di tint flangea the hard particdcH are 
rcduc’f‘d by attritiem to an impalpable* powder, and an only 
the finc*.st partiedes floating n(‘ar tint top of the V(‘HH(tl can 
es{’ap<* ovt‘r tho lip, the uniform character of the erc‘arn or 



Fig. *21.— rdiiH; Mixer, Showing (iririding Mill and Agifcatorn. 

C Heprodiwcd by parmiuHion of Messrs. Goddard, Massey & Warner, lad., 

Nottingham.) 

milk of lime m iriBured, but before ubc the lime Bhould l)e 
Blaked and liand-picked free from stoncB. 

Some advantage in clairncnl for the particular type of 
machines above deBcrihed, aa the mixing and grinding m 
combined in onct ojxtration, hut the lime in BometimeB 
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ground in a small mill before being admitted to the 
mixer itself, and in order to prevent tlie di*po.sit of 
lime at the bottom, this is made to slope towards the 
centre in the form of a cone; the agitators, consisting 
of propeller blades, arc fixed to a vertical shaft, so that their 
revolution propels the chemicals upwards, and thus main- 
tains a continuous agitation. 

The quantity of lime required varies according to the 
variations in the nature of the sewage and the amount of 
acid which it contains, so that the best results can oidy be 
obtained by properly regulating the supply to suit tlx* 
changes which are constantly taking place, especially iti 
large towns, where the sewage is affected from hour to 
hour by the different kinds of trade wastes discharged 
into it. 

The importance of using the correct quantity of lime 
required is not only duo to the waste involved by the addi- 
tion of too much and the incomphitc preci{)itation of solid 
matter produced by an insufficient quantity, but if fiie 
amount needed to neutralise the acids in tlm smvage is 
exceeded, an alkaline effluent results, whicli is liable fo 
undergo secondary putrefaction of a most ofTensive nature 
if discharged into any water course, and ati excj^ss of lime 
in the effluent may cause it to act as a precipitant if any 
suspended organic matter is present in the rivt-r wat»T, 
thus producing deposits which in hot weathc'r heexime 
exceedingly offensive, while the presence of free lime! is 
likely to clog the interstices of any land or liachiria bods 
on to which it may be discharged, besides being prejmlif-ial to 
nitrification and most destructive to fish when turned into a 
natural water course without further tr(*atinent. 

The proper quantity must therefore be dchirmined in 
each case by careful experiment, but the usual dose is about 
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j| ton of litno j«*r iniilion f'alloimof wswiigo, which rcprcHcnts 
ahonf, l‘J {fruiiiH jut gallon, and aa one ton of lime water 
(milk of lime) contaiiiK about one cwt. of lime, it in suffi- 
camt to tn-at 330 totm of 8ewag«^ or about 76,000 gallons, 
at th(^ rate; of 12 grains per gallon, or about IG parts 
JHT l(X),()(X). 

In f»r<ler to ensure, the thorough mixing of the lime water 
with the sewage, it is usually made to flow through a 
carrier in which bafilc; jilates are fixed on alternate sides 
like a fish ladder, or, in cases whi^e the power for driving 
the mixer is develo|H;d by a water wheel driven by tlui 
K(!wag(!, its passage under, or over, the wheel immediately 
after the addition of the chemicals will have the same effect 
in thorouglily stirring it up. 

CopiTeras or proto-sulphato of iron is a green salt readily 
soluble in water, and its acid reaction renders its use as a 
pri!cipitant very convenient in conjunction with lime, when 
large quantities of the latter alone would produce an exces- 
sively alkaline effluent, and although the copperas costs 
more per ton than lime, it has the effect of so far 
reducing the quantity of lime required that its adoption 
frequently results in a considerable saving in the total cost 
of chemicals necessary to obtain satisfactory precipitation 
of the sewage. 

Copperas is applied to the sewage in the form of a con- 
cmitrated solution immediately after the addition of lime 
vvatisr, the copperas solution being usually prepared of a 
standard strength liy dissolving a certain weight of the green 
crystals in a tank of water heated by a steam coil. 

The usual proportion of lime and copperas used is about 
and grains per gallon of sewage respectively, but in 
many large manufacturing towns the sewage already con- 
tains abundance of acid salts, while in others it is naturally 
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alkaline, so that the quantity of co£)i)eras that can ho uml 
with advantage 'varies from ail up to 10 grains |H*r gallon, 
according to circumstances. 

Alum in the form of alumino-ferric or sulphate of aluiniiiii 
is usually supplied in blocks about 30 ins. l>y 2U ins. by 
ins. thick, of a brownish-white colour, mmwMlmt 
resembling large pieces of hard soap, arul although it in 
much more expensive than lime or copperas, it is very 
generally used on. small works where precipitation is ikwb- 
sary, but where power is not available to drive liiia, mixing 
machinery. It is very conveniently applied to tla* stowage 
by placing several blocks in an iron cage fixed in tin* Hcwiigc 
carrier, as shown in Fig. 22. 

This method is, however, not very exact or economical, 
and it is better to use a saturated solution, which nan In* 
readily prepared by immersing the blocks in a l)ox liii(*d with 
lead and provided with a false bottom, so that the vvatiir 
can circulate all round the blocks, the solution heung drawn 
off at the bottom and mixed with the sewage in any j)ro|K>r- 
tions desired. Each gallon of saturated Bolution contains 
about 7J lbs. of the alumino-ferric and has a HfK^cific gravity 
of 1,33. 

Sulphate of alumina is also sometimes ub(h 1 vvitli acJvant- 
age in conjunction with lime and coppersH, ciB|M*ciallj wiitut 
the sewage contains the waste from dye works, m the! 
alumina is very effective in producing a (*x>Ioiirli*SB 
but the quantity of copperas used should not 1 k! 
to quite destroy the alkalinity produced by the lime, m it is 
by this that the alumina is precipitated. 

The usual quantity of alumina sulphate, when iiscul alone, 
is about 20 grains per gallon, or from S to 10 grains when 
used in conjunction with lime and coppe^ras, hut it shoiild 
be observed that, whereas in the case of linn* notliiiig is 
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l»y iiiifliii |4 than a., rcrfaiii qiunitiiy* flia I'lrcc/t 

liy (*n|>|«'riiH aial iiliiinina in incniinrHi hy the* uh(? 
f»f a {|imiifify nf clifniifu 1 (thoiij^^li ii (Irfuiiti* iitnoiini 

of linio imi.st Ih‘ inixnd with tlif firtii in I In* of 

(aijjjHTaHi, and it U tiH-n'foro (juifr poHstlda lo remove pntc* 



I'ia* ^ f«ir uf AIiiiiiifn»-' I'Vri'i*’ In 1m* Ina?i(»fvi'd 

in S<'%vj 4 »r ii i H rn tMi'ifniil . 

nn’i^riHliirrd by of Mr^inrM, Lr 4.^ 


firnliy all flit* Hiispondc^! iuat(«'r from ilu^ if auffi- 

oionf f|faintitirH nf tlioM* (dM'iiiioa!.H urn. (nii| il^nynd , hiii tln^ 
f:.”IFnc1 ijf {>rnri|dfaiit;'; in ?n-fluritin the. niatfora in miluftori in 
Hiddcnii iippri'idabli* : indu'd, liinn hnn fhn opj»o:ufr nllVcd t)y 
fliNHah‘iii ^4 Hii>-<pniidrd fnafji-r ^vln-n vr qtiaiililiri-i an* 
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The prices of chemicals arc naturally liahhj to coiisiiif:- 
able fluctuations, and depend largely on the. cost of curriiige 
in different districts, but the following ap|iroxini:ife figur'.'s 
may be taken as fairly representative of the co.st of catdi 
delivered in Birmingham : — 

Lime containing 70 per cent, oxidi; of calcium, :ir>R. per ton. 

Copperas ,, 50 ,, ,, sulphahi of iron, 'l.’iK. ,, ,, 

Alum „ 45 „ „ „ alumina, OOs. ,, „ 

Eor the purpose of calculating the. price jier |K)unil repre- 
sented by the above figures, tlie Author has often foinnl it 
convenient to remember that Id. per |M)und is approximately 
equivalent to ^9 per ton (.UO Os. Hd. to i)e, exact). 

Before leaving the question of chemicals and passing on 
to consider the disjwsal of the sludge which they arc 

employed to separate, it may i)o well to emplmsise the 
importance of applying precipitants while; the sewage is 
fresh, and passing it through the tanks as rjuickly as jxissjhlo 
without more agitation than is necessary for tiu; jiurjKise of 
mixing, as directly putrefaction sets in the sewagi; heromes 
much more difficult to clarify owing to the eonsfant di.-s- 
turbance of the sludge by bubbles of gas, which eutiHe largts 
masses to rise to the surface atid again hecfune partly mixed 
with the liquid effluent, so that iu order to prevent (his th<; 
sludge should be removed from pre<di)itation (anks at fre- 
quent intervals. 

It has frequently been stated that tiu; }>rohh>m eff dealing 
with the enormous quantities of sludge, produced by chemiea! 
precipitation presented greater difficulties than any «.flier 
question connected with the disfw.sal of sewagt* ; ami when 
it was claimed for the newer syshun of haet<‘ria trea(iiM*rit, 
that the whole of the organic solids could lx* lifpiefied, it was 
very readily assumed that the sludge diflicnilty was at an end. 
Eurther experience seems to show, howev'cr, that althoiiglj 
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the (juiuitifcy of sliiclgci which accumulatcB in Httptic tankn m 
UHually IcBS than half that produccid from the Barnc sewage 
hy iirecipitation, tliere must always be a certain proportion 
of indi‘structible mineral matter and also a further quantity 
of organic niattca* in BUspenHion which cannot be decoin- 
jK>sod by bacterial action within a reasonable time, and 
whicli must tliereforc^ eitlier accumulate in the tanks as 
B(!iim and sludger, or must bo discharged with the tank 
eflluimt in a highly cormninuted and partially dccomt)OBe(l 
form. 

Fnan the cwidenc(‘, given by a number of witnesses before 
the Royal Coimrussion, it appears that of the reduction in 
solid suspended matter effected by the passage of sewage 
through septic tanks, not more than about 50 per cent, is 
usually liquefied, gasified, or digested, while there is also 
abundant evidence to show that the actual proportion is sub- 
ject to very wide variation according to local circumstances 
and tile capacity of tanks, it being in some cases unnecessary 
to em|)ty the tanks for a number of years, while in others 
wdiere there is a considerable quantity of mineral matter in 
the sewage the reduction is only about 38 or 20 per cent. 

The amount of solid matter liquefied or retained in scfitic 
tanks does not, however, represent the full measure of tludr 
efficiency, owitig to the fact that septic sludgci only con- 
taiuK about 90 per cent, of moisture, whereas ordinary 
|>nK!if)itatc*d sludge usually contains about 95 per cent. ; so 
tliat more tlian double the quantity of solid matter is con- 
centrated into a given volume of septic sludge, wliich mcians 
that even if there were no liquefying action at all the bulk 
of wcit sluclgc would be reduced by quite 50 per cent. ; and 
where this effect is combined with an actual nKluction of, 
say, 50 per cent, in the quantity of suspended solids by 
liquefying, it represents a total reduction in volume of 
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sludge to be dealt witli oC over 75 per cenf., in iuliiitioi. t*. 
the elimination of sludge actually produced l.y r.l.c cli.Mi.iealH 
used for precipitation, which in the case of Iniu- would be 
equal in bulk to at Icnist 2() times the bulk of dry hitie 

used. 

In addition to the reduction in (luantify of aiid 

the consequent saving of exiHUisci in (l(*aHng uitli it, ihv 
action of septic tanks also has an important <dT<*et upmi tin* 
liquid effluent as well as tlui Huspend(‘(i inattca* disrhargi*d 
with it, which seems to lx** snsc'cptihh* rapid oxidio 
tion, and the work of oxidising landeria is gieatly 
facilitated in conscxpuaiecs so that tliey will work iinac 
rapidly and mon*/ (‘ffK*i<uitly> w'hilft tin* thorough mixiuii* of 
the sewage during its passage through the tankn produeej^ 
an effluent of fairly uniform (juality in spite* of the iiafiiriil 
variations constantly taking plaet* in tlx* (*ompo,Hition of tin* 


sewage. 

With regard to tlui weight of \V(*t sludge prodneed hy 
precipitation, al)out 40 tons p(*r millioti gahiUiH, a littli* 
over one gallon of sludger p(*r eula* yard fif sow age. is 
usually considered a fair average, wiim it (xmfaiiiH 00 

per cent, of moisture ; but tint qtiantity varies from ‘20 to 
60 tons in individual cases, and thc! eompariMiit of weight 
alone without considering tint pena’iitage of nminfiire iit tin*, 
same time is apt to be v(*ry mish'adiMg. 

The following table sliows tluj nsliHlion in w eight 
effected by drying 100 tons of \U‘t sludge ecnifiiiriiiig Pri jM*r 
cent, of moisture, with a view to dtnirly indieafiiig ffi«* \ery 
marked reduction in bulk and W(*iglit re|>rc*sc»iilefl liy n ifiirii- 
paratively small reduction in p(*rc«*ntage of moisliire, wliich 
might at first siglit appear to la* insigiiiheaiit, hiii wlikdi ih 
really of the greatest innx>rtanc’(s m the eflVc»t of rediieirig 
moisture from 95 i;K*r cent, to 90 |M,‘r c*eni. is In fnivci 
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jini<4ic'ally liiilf Uui cost, of tliHpoHJil, whidi in roughly in 
jiruporfioji to the luilk (jf Kludge* fx> be. (lc*iilt witli. 


HKi tdim r>f Kludge ediitiiinitiK 95 p(ir ceuifc. of moisture 

toriH when moisture, is re<lu<!(!d to i«) per cent. 
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Th(^ ahoxr. cuilculatcd by iho following simple 

nili* :• - 

r.tit X wcjight of Hludge aftor drying. 

H ^ weight of solida in lOO tona of eludgo before drying. 

P » pereontago of naoieture ia the sludge after drying- 

Then; - ^ -Moo - P 


h’or iriHtaiim;, to aHcertaiii the W(!ight to which 100 tons 
of Hliiilg<! containing t)5 ikt cent, of moisture would be 
rediKH'd wluu) th(! percentage of molHture is reduced to 50 
per cent. : — 

H 5 tone. P « 50 per cent. X = ~ = 10 tons. 

The specific gravity of sludge being so nearly the same as 
the liquid from which it is depamited, it is somewhat difficult 
to tneasnre the (jiiantity wliich has accumulated in a tanh 
witliout disturbing it and so rcndisring the moasiiremeiitH 
niisleadirig', and it may th(,u-t;fore he of interest to d(!He,rihe 
a convenient method of taking suesh irKiasurements. 

*Th<i apparatus used for rneaHuring the deposit ia a H(q)ti<! 
tank while, in oiaa-atieu consists of a glass tube about 2 ft. 

* Jle|KirL on Hewage Purification at ( lolumhiis, Oliio, II. 8. A. 
By (icorge A. Johnsen, Kngiiifcr in (.diarge, 1905. 
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6 ins. long and } in. diameter, open at i)oth ends, and 
fastened parallel to the side of a wooden rod long enongh 
to conveniently reach the bottom of this taidi. '’.rbrongii tlie 
glass tube a fine wire is drawn, at the lower end of whieh 
a flexible rubber stopper is fastened, the smulbu- end np|HT- 
most, the wire being carried up to tin; to|) of the roil 
through small screw eyes or staples. 

In making a measurement the rod is slowly lowered 
vertically into the sewage and through the deiKmit to the 
bottom. By pulling the wire the stopper is then drawn 
into the bottom of the tube, so that when raised to the sur- 
face it contains an accurate section of the dejKmit, whieh can 
thus be correctly measured. 

A cubic yard of wet sludge usually weighs about IH ewt., 
so to convert cubic yards into tons, it is only necessary to 
deduct one-fifth, and, conversely, to convert tons into cubic 
yards, add one-fourth. 

The particular method of sludgi' disposal to he uclojifed 
must in every case depend to a great extent on the local 
conditions, but the alternative systems most commonly bil- 
lowed at the present time may bo distinguished as follows : — 

1. Taking the whole of it out to sea in barges and dis- 
charging it in deep water. 

2. Pressing it by mechanical means into a solid cake 
resembling damp peat. 

3. Air drying in specially prepared lagwins and then 
transferring it to land. 

4. Air drying on the surface of land and afterwards 
digging it in. 

5. Discharging it into narrow trenches in which it may at 
once be buried with soil. 

The first of these methods is only suitable for those large 
seaport towns such as London, Glasgow, and Manchester, 
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u’hiTi* till,* sc*\vugii (’annot ha diHcliargad into tidal water 
in a f-riidr* Ktata* hut wliich ar<i ho ncuir to the Bea that the 
of diiding \\ith the nludge in thin way is Icbs than that 
iiivok'nl liy tin* othiu* alt(U’nativc*H, hut it necesHitates a con- 
Htaiif Horviei* of BiMHUiilly eouHtructed Btearners for carrying 
tho Hlijilgo in al! weat!ic»rH to a point where it can be Bafely 
diBoIiargocl without rink of |K>lluting any forenhore or oysh^r 
hedn. 

Ilio Hic*uinerH tiHC'd for carrying the London and Man- 
rhoHfor nludgo take* about 1,000 torm each trip, and are so 
nrnmgpil that when the*, tanks are (unpty the bottom is 
iihout fj inehen afiove th(^ light load line, as also is the top 
of the sludge* wlnut tlie vesmd is fully load(‘.d, and they can 
thiiH be <utipti<*d tiy gravity in about 17 minutes, the discharge 
being regiiliitiul by na^arm of large valves controlled from 
the dec'k, but as a rule the load is spread over a courBC taking 
an hour at a spiu^d of about ten knots. 

Fig. 2*1 hIiowh tli(^ typ(‘. of vc^Bsd used at Manchester. 

Till! cost of thc»He» vi*HHelB is from .-£24,000 to £20,000 each, 
and in thrt case of London each trip involves an expense of 
about €15, whicli nipresents about 3Jd. per ton of sludge 
cliHjam<‘d of, in addition to the cost of precipitation and 
pumping into the barges. 

This mc4bod of disposal is undoubtedly simple and 
c*frc*ctivf% m it is found that although the London Bt(^am(u*B 
ilischiirge about two million tons annually, there is no trace 
of |Killution, either in the sea or on the shore, the whole 
of it being apparently consumed by the organic life in tlic 
i«ia. 

Pressing by means of mechanical filter presses is 
adopted !)y many inland towns when land treatment is 
imi)racticahl(5 owing to its unsuitable character, the limited 
art‘a available or the proximity of works to houses render- 
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ini' it iniporiant to avoid the iHiKKibility of nitiaancc that 
iniffht ari.so from air dryioff. 

d'iio j>riii<’ij(l(! of a filter [)r(!HH is that the wet Bluclge is 
eompressed IxdAvtien ahecds of atroiig hemp, canvaa, or 
saelc-clof h, ao that most of tla; nioiatiiro it contains is forced 
through the cdofhs, leaving tlu; solid ^!Hidu(^ in the form of a 
eomparativ<‘ly dry ealo; about 1| itiches thick, and contain- 
ing about 50 per cent, of rnoistun!, so that if the wet sludge 
contained 1)0 per cent, of moisture, th(! cake represents 
ahout one-tif(h of its original hulk, and whem brolnm up 
as it comes from the press, it weighs about 12 cwt. per 
cub(f yard as companal with Ifi cwt. per culx; yard for wet 
sludges 

There! are many different patterns of filter presses, but 
those most commonly used consist of about 40 cat-t ii'on 
plates of varying shapii, but usually ecpiivalent in area to 
iihoiit 3 ft. by .‘I ft., placed side by side in a frame, as shown 
in i''ig. 24, ca(!h plate having a series of corrugations 
formed on both faces, with a hole about 6 inches diameter 
in tlui centre, and a projecting rim round the edge, planed 
true to form a watertight joint and maintain a space or cell 
ahout II to 2 inches wide between the body of each plate 
when the edg(!s are tightly pnsssed together. 

I )oubl(! shecits of sack-cloth ahout 3 ft. 6 ins. by 3 ft. G ins. 
are plac(‘d flat hetwe(!n the plates, so that they are tightly 
li<dd iti position by the projecting rims all round the edge, 
and (!ach cloth having a hole ahout 4 inches diameter in the 
centre to correspond with the hole in the plates, there is a 
clear passage for the admission of sludge right through the 
, whole press, but in order to prevent the sludge getting 

Ixitween the cloths and the plates the two sheets adjoining 
(!ach plate are securely clamped or s(!wn together round 
\th(! 4 in. hole in the centre, where th(\y project slightly 
Ixiyoud the edge of tlu! G in. hole in the plates. 
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Wluiii the in admitted under pressure it fills the 

space l>cdw(‘en tlu^ clotlis, and the liquid squeezed through 
thfun is drairual away by means of the small channels 
formed l)y the corrugations on the surface of the plates 
alrc»ady referred to, which lead to a small outlet pipe at the 
hcdloin of each plate, where the liquid pressed out of the 
sludge. (‘HcapiiH into an opcm trough from which it is usually 
diHcharg(al into th (3 sc^wer, to again undergo treatment as 
<*rud(i sewage, Ixdng of a highly concentrated and offensive 
character. 

Ktidi plat(* is supportcHl and held in position at the top or 
sides by thc^ vc 3 ry strong tic holts required for holding the 
two ends of the*, press together, and the sewage is admitted 
through a pipe in the centre of one end controlled by a screw 
down valve as shown in illustration, while the plates are held 
tiglitly together by a screw or hydraulic piston at the other, 
arranged bo that wdicn the spaces between the plates become 
completely filled with solid cake so that no more liquid can 
1)C3 prcjBsed out of it, the plates can be released and forced 
ajiart with an iron bar, and the cake then drops out into a 
truck placed below to receive it. 

Ifig, 25 shows the general arrangement of a complete 
sludge pressing plant where the sludge is forced into the 
presses by comprcsBcd air, the method of operation being as 
follows 

The sludge is first delivered into a small storage tank, 
whore it is thoroughly mixed with lime, the quantity used 
varying from 3| to 5 per cent, of the weight of pressed 
sludge, but with slimy septic sludge a larger quantity is 
required in order to prevent the filter cloths becoming 
clogged with glutinous matter, which adheres to them 
instead of sticking to the pressed cake when it is removed, 
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though one cwt. of liiuc per ton of cake produced niuy 
perhaps be taken as a lair avcnigc. 

From the storage tank tlx; sludg«( gravitates into iroti 
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recoivcji’H, from winch it in nlowly forci‘cl into tlici pri^Kscs by 
comprcsH(‘(l air applhnl to the Hurfac^c, ho that the Hlinigi* 
paBSCH out tlirough a pijM* with au opon tuiil clippiiif^ down 
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iiisitli* tlic! reci‘iv{‘r runirly to the bottom, and as the liquid 
i‘.sc‘a|M‘s from het\v(‘en tlu.^ plates, more and more wet sludge 
in forc’c*d in imdcT a pressure gradually increasing up to about 
fid lbs. per squan^ inch until the whole press is completely 
filled with solid cake, when the inlet valve is closed so that 
tile prcHB can be opemed and the cake removed. 

Althougli the cake still contains from 50 per cent, to 
lid p(;r cent, of moistun*, this can be further reduced by air 
drying, and as it is not liable to subsequent fermentation it 
can be allowtul to accnnnulatc without risk of nuisance until 
it can be disfRiscd of as manure, burnt in a destructor, or 
utilised for filling up waste land. 

In ordc^r to facilitate the charging of prcsBcs, the capacity 
of forcing cylindcirs or ejijctors is made equal to that of a 
siiigh*. pr<‘KS, viz., about 1,340 gallons, or, say, 6 tons of 
\v<*t sludge, and as each pn^ss is usually charged about five 
timers a day, producing about 25 cwt. of pressed cake each 
time*, th (5 total quantity of wet sludge which can be dealt 
with by a single press is aliout 30 tons, or 6,700 gallons per 
day. 

The cost of sludge pressing varies considerably between 
large and small plants, but it usually w^orks out between 
4d. and Gd. per ton of wet sludge pressed, which is equiva- 
lent to from 2 b. to 2s. 6d. per ton of cake, including lime 
and the whole expense of operation; the capital outlay 
involved liy a complete plant for treating, say, 30 tons per 
day being about £800, including air compressors, forcing 
cylinders, and filter presses in duplicate with all necessary 
|)ipes and fittings. 

Air drying in specially prepared lagoons must not be taken 
to imjily that the whole of the moisture is carried off by 
eva|X)ration alone, as a large proportion of it is also removed 
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by a system of uadenlraiiiH laid undi;r tliu hfdfKin (»f tli<' 
lagoon. 

These underdrains are usually ordinary l-inch aj'ricultunil 
pipes laid about three yards apart, and eoverod to a dfi»tii of 
about 18 inches with line cnf,dno ushes or coarst* sand, 
through which the Ihpiid from the sludge wtaks away, and 
when the residue is sufiiciently dried it can ht; readily 
handled with a spade and removed without diirieully to an 
area of land on which it may be sjiread and ploughed in. 

The lagoons are formed with earth hanks or walls high 
enough to contain the Ihpiid shidgt! diHeharg<'d into them to 
a depth of about 18 inches, and under favouralde eonditioiiH 
it will usually become sutliciently dry for removal in about 
six weeks, when the moisture in the residue is redueeil t^j 
about 75 per cent., and its volume is alxmt half its original 
volume. 

This system is obviously very much <theaper than pressing, 
in fact, it necessitates practically no expense !»eyond flu; 
cost of removing the dry sludge; and oeea-niomdly renewing 
the ashes or sand forming the thjor of the lagoon, stune of 
which are unavoidably taken away wifli tin; sludge eaeli 
time the bed is emptied ; it is therefore a m»-fhoii of dis- 
posal that is very generally adopted in small places where 
the lagoons can be constructed ou a nnudi smaller urea of 
land than that required when tht; sludge is dealt with by 
either of the following nudhods, and tin; dry sludge heitig 
readily handled and so much reduced in Indk eun he earteil 
away and disposed of far more easily than it could he in its 
original liquid state. 

The process of air drying on the surface of land is wry 
similar to the above in many resjauds, hut as the land eaji- 
not be so thoroughly drained as tlu; fsTiimnetil lagtsins, and 
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till* ilf .nlitcige munt not ox(H*(.‘d that which van In.; 

ill \vlH*n dry, the area n*c|uin*d in V(‘ry inucjli 
aritl Urn inc*reaH<‘c:l nrirface (‘XfHhstHl to the hiui in 
hoi weaiiirr iieccjHHarily involven incnaiHed rink of a nuinarKa) 
wliilrt the of drying in in progntHH, ho that it (cannot 

i»f* reeoinitit?nde<l for adoption in iM>pidouH (UntrictH or where 
Hiiflieient area of frenh land in not alwayn available?, and 
it in, of course, OHsential that the Huhsoil shoidd he of a 
porotiH, o}K?ri cdiaracter in order to facilitate drainage. 

1'h(j ai>ov<? Hystiun was in uhc on the Birmingham Heswage 
harm for about *10 yearn, when the Hludge was convey(‘d to 
flic hual by idt‘vat(‘d vvcKahm troughs carried on trenth^H, 
but owing to the (*oHt of coiiHtantly moving tlu‘.He temporary 
earriia'H, and tla^ comparativtdy small ar(*a of land which 
f!i«*y coulfi c’ommand liaving laaiome practi(?ally (doggiul up, 
a iu*w method wan adopted in 1902, on the? advi(?e of Mr. 
J. 1). WiifHon, the hbigineer to the 9'ame and Rea Drainage 
Ikiard, by whicdi the? Hludge can be cliH(diarg(‘d, under 
preHHure from an (‘jc*ctor, through und(?rground pipes to any 
portion of the large? area availatdc? for the purponm 

Tile main pipe in aliout milen in length, and in [irovided 
with hninclu'H e<uitroll(‘d by valv(?H at intc*rvalH of 200 yards, 
liy whiedt iKirlahli* nteid dintrihuting |)ipeH may la; Hup[)li(?d 
fnun th«‘ main, flu* eonnc*(?tion being made? witli a 1) ft. 
Iciigfli of armounal rnblan* hone*, and the {Kirtahlc* pilH’H, 
shown in h'i^, 21), having flanged and bolted joints, (lui he. 
readily laid down on the, .surface, of the ground an recfuinul 
with hut little i‘.\penH(; or <ielay. 

Idle Hliidgf* in delivered thnuigh tla* portable, pipits into 
lii'^id ImiclieH eonneeting witfi a HericH of parallel trencdicK 
0 feel wide, cut !H inelicH deep below ili(‘ ground surface, but 
with the exeiivatefl material thrown up <in (dther side* ho as 
to allow fill* freiadieH to bi^ filled with Hhalge to a deptli of 24 
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to lU) inc*lii\H, uhic*h may ufterwardB be covered over with soil 
an HtMm an eoiiveoic^nt. 

In the Huinmer thii Hlutlgcj Ik HOinetinuiB covc'.red within 
21 licMirH fnnn flie time of takir^^ it from the tanks, but 
a week is usually allowed to <dapH<5 bedore. cewering, and 
rye is nown on tlie Hludgtai ar(*a in the following autumn, 
the mixturtt of sludge and earth being dcH^ply cultivated 
and hrcdcmi uf) by st<*am j>ow(*r after tluj rye is harvcBted. 

Ha* action of t!a^ winter frosts and raiti a{)[)anmtly rc'.BtorcB 
tla* land to its original |K)ronH condition by the B(*.cond 
spring, wlieii sludge* may be again applical to it. 

Hiis method n‘dueeH tla^ rink of a nuiHanco from the 
Hludge to a minimum, and wlu‘re a larger anal of land is 
availahlc! it Het^ms to he pn*ferabl(‘. to the otluu* Hyntems of 
larul tr(*ntin<*nt above (h‘Hcril)c*d, at any rate under condi- 
tioriH similar to tliow^ exinting on the Birmingham Hewago 
k’unii, thougli thc^ cost of prej)aring the land is vivry eon- 
sicleraldc*. It is alHo found that tin*, H(‘pti(*. sludge at 
Birmingham is far less off<*nHiv(i than the Blndg(i from 
onlinary Hettling tanks, in fact it han been diBcharged on to 
abfmtH acres of land to a depth of 18 inchen without creating 
any nuisama! during tin* 7 rnontliB allow(‘d for drying before 
ploughing in. 

It will he. ohHc*rv{*d that, with all th(*Bc alt<‘.rnativ(i means 
of sludge diHfJosal, attention is chiefly din*ct(Hl to thc^ Holid 
mafier \vlii<*h it <*ontainH, l>ut uh th<^ coinjamitioii of sludgei 
in<*hideH ahotif iU) jier c’eiit. of watc*r, tht^ diH|K)Hal of the foul 
licfuid clrainiug fnan it in tlu* |>r<KU‘HH of drying also r(‘{iuireB 
careful treatmc*nt, and although this can he. generally pro- 
vided for, wliere pH’SHes iivo tisfal, by drainiijg tfu*. liquor 
Isick info the outfall sewer, it HoinotlnwH r(‘HultH in con- 
siderahle diffu^ulty when the sludgi*. is dc*ait wiilt on land 
imless the, {imlerdnuns cau la* made to discharge on to a 
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l()W(‘.r arc^a, where the liquid may l)c purified by irrigation 
hedonj l)(‘.ing dincharged into any river or water course in 
which it might otherwise cause seriouB pollution. 

For tiui purpose of deodorising sludge a number of experi- 
iruuitH hav(]s been tried by Mr. Watson, at Birmingham, 
with Hoot, lirn(‘, and paraffin, but tliough the best results 
hav(», lauui obtained with a solution of lileaching powder 
containing hyjKxdilorite of calcium having * 36.35 available 
(dilorincs vvhi(di was mixed with the sludge as it was pumped 
from tile tanks in tint proportion of 35 lbs. by weight of 
pow(l(‘r to 20, {)(}() gallons of sludge, it has been found that 
its e.ffcHdi sliown l>y laboratory (iXperiments is not quite con- 
firmed by practical tests under working conditions. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Filtering Media foe Bacteria Beds. 

Comparison with land — Percolating and contact beds — Disin- 
tegration — Aeration — Drainage — Sizes — ^Weight — Cost- 
Crushing — Screening — ^Washing — Burnt clay — Coal — Coke — 
Gravel — Bricks — Clinker — Granite — Sandstone — Slag — 
Saggars — Slate. 

No matter what method or system of purification is 
adopted, the final oxidation of the organic matter in sewage 
is mainly due to the action of bacteria, and the object to be 
attained in designing artificial bacteria beds is to secure 
those conditions under which the growth of these bacteria 
can be cultivated, and their activity developed to the fullest 
possible extent. 

In describing bacteria beds as artificial, it is only intended 
to distinguish them from land treatment in which the 
soil is utilised for the same purpose in its natural state, 
whereas in bacteria beds some kind of artificially prepared 
material is adopted in which the decomposition of organic 
matter can be accomplished at a far more rapid rate than is 
possible in ordinary soil, though the results must in both 
cases depend upon bacterial action. 

It is, however, very important to bear in mind, when 
comparing the efficiency of land and artificially prepared 
bacteria beds, that although the purification of sewage is in 
both cases affected by similar agencies, it by no means 
follows that a fair comparison can be based on the cost of 
purifying an average quantity of sewage per day by either 
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method, unless duo allowance is made for the relative facility 
affordcul by (^ach for dealing with large volumes of storm 
water during a short time. 

The. average^, rate of fdtration through bacteria Ix'ds may 
I)C 100 tirtu'K gr(‘ater than the quantity which could be 
n^gularly desalt with on an cqiml area of land, but there is 
nothing to pnwcmt a far larger quantity being discharged on 
to the land for a hnv hours during a period of maximum flow, 
as th(^ rat(.i at whicdi it i)asRes through the land to the under 
drains is d(q)(‘ndcmt on the natural porosity of the subsoil, 
and the teiuhmcy to surface clogging which results from 
t(ani)orary ovtu-work can ha more easily remedied l)y a period 
of rest and cultivation over a conside^rablc area of land than 
wlum a similar (juantity of solid matter is conccmtrahul in. 
the ititcrstices of a much smaller area of bact(‘.ria beds. 

The maximum rate of treatment is thus of more import- 
ances than the average in most cases, when it is not only 
msccHsary to provides for treating the avesrage dry wc^atluT 
8cwag(s flow, but possibly a maximum of six tinuss this 
quantity during storms, and it would be very misleading to 
BUgg(sHt that Ix^eauHcs the average rate of tnsatnusnt on land 
and bacteria beds may be 10,000 gallons and 1,000, ODD 
gallons per acre per day resj)ectiv(sly, it is thcu’cTorcs more 
economical to use bacteria beds at a cost of, say, .-£5,000 p(‘r 
aesris whtsn(sv(sr 100 actvH of suitable land cannot be acquired 
and laid out for Icsss than this sum. 

This point is particularly emphasised here, as unless it 
is tak(‘n into consideration the nslative advantages of bac- 
tesria IxhIb and land treatment cannot be properly compared, 
a!id it also follows that the greater efficiency of bacteria 
beds must despond on the suitability of media (smploy(‘d, so 
that its carcsful selection and proper preparation is absolutcsly 
csssential to tlusir success, and it is for this reason that the 
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special questions relating to filtering media are dealt with 
separately in this chapter. 

The actual construction of bacteria beds will be fully 
considered in the succeeding chapters, but it may be ob- 
served that the term bacteria bed is intended to include both 
percolating filters and contact beds, for although these two 
types have many distinguishing features, both as regards 
their construction and operation, they are both designed for 
the purpose of developing the growth of bacteria for sewage 
purification, and involve the use of artificially prepared 
filtering media in which the organic matter may be decom- 
posed by biological action in the presence of atmospheric 
oxygen. 

It is now generally recognised that in order to secure the 
best results from bacteria beds, the filtering media should 
be as fine as possible consistent with the proper drainage 
and aeration of the interstices ; it is necessary, however, that 
this condition should not only be fulfilled with the new 
material when first placed in the bed, but must be main- 
tained permanently in actual operation. 

It will therefore be realised that any material which 
contains dust, or which is liable to disintegrate or fall to 
pieces when constantly exposed in a more or less damp state 
to the weathering action of the atmosphere, is unsuitable for 
use as a filtering medium , since the process of disintegration 
must inevitably tend to the gradual consolidation of the bed 
as a result of small particles breaking oft* the larger ones 
and filling up the interstices between them. The under- 
drains also become obstructed by the accumulation of any 
dust or fine material that gets washed into them, and the 
proper aeration of the bed being thus impeded, the inter- 
stices of. the media soon become water-logged and clogged 
with solid organic matter which cannot be properly decom- 
posed without a good supply of oxygen. 
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Having selected a material free from dust and tliat will 
not disintegrate, it is still necessary to exercise the greatest 
care in determining the proper sizes for the particular kind 
of medium adopted, and providing adequate means of drainage 
and ventilation, without which it is impossible to obtain the 
highest efficiency for the beds, for when the intiTstices arc 
too small, the liquid is held up by capillarity, so that the 
bed docs not drain quickly enough and thorough aeration is 
thus impeded, while the use of too large a size results in a 
great reduction of surface area on which the bacteria may 
find lodgment. 

It will, however, be understood that although it is usual 
to define the sizes of media by the mesh of screens by 
which they are passed and retained, this is only done as a 
matter of convenience, the real object being to fix the size 
and capacity of the interstices, and tlui same result may 
possibly be secured by having particles of various sizc‘8 
mixed together instead of using media of a uniform size, 
though this is not so satisfactory as regular grading. 

In order to prevent the media undergoing a gradual jiro- 
ccss of settling together or consolidation, it is important 
that the largest particles in any particular part of the bcnl 
should not be more than twice the size of those irnrne.diatcdy 
above them, as the latter may be disfdaced when the bed 
is in ofieration if they arc wot individually larger tlian the 
interstices between the particles below them. 

The most efficient size dependH to a great extent upon 
tlie nature of the medium used and its natural inclination to 
br(%ak into cubical or flat flaky pieces, but for first contact 
beds the average size is randy less than 1 in., and larger 
sizes arc generally used to facilitates rapid drainage and 
aeration, hut more of the organic matter in suspension is 
then carried down into the body of the bed in the process 
of filling, and retained in the interstices, where it is only 
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decomposed when the bed is again charged with 
being emptied, whereas with fine grain media the 
part of the purification is more rapidly effected in 
layers, where the aeration is naturally more 
and for second contact, at any rate, it is un- 
^<^c3.1y better to use comparatively fine material through- 

^ prevent the drainage being unduly impeded by 
laiiry attraction it is not desirable to use such fine 
even for percolating filters that it will pass 
a J in. screen unless it is exceptionally uniform in 
"W-bile anything that will not pass a f in. mesh should, 
be rejected except for a thin layer of larger size 
1^0 bottom, which is useful to facilitate the rapid 
of the purified effluent when the under-drains are 
-d. some distance apart, and a finer layer on the top to 
the matters in suspension is sometimes desirable. 
Kjting assumed that most of the suspended matter is 
^ved by preliminary treatment. 

^ eoine experiments conducted at Hanley, in Stafford- 
3, -arider the supervision of the Author and his partner, 
the purpose of determining the most suitable size of 
• iai to use in the nine acres of percolating filters now 
ig constructed there, two J area beds were filled in 
ions with crushed saggars (described later) of sizes vary- 
jTjrom J in. to IJ ins., and kept in regular work under 
:^tioally identical conditions for two years, during which 
3 the whole area was supplied with sex^tic tank effluent 
ho rate of about 200 gallons per super yard per 24 hours, 
Tootly uniform distribution being secured by the 
jliartically driven distributors described at the end of 
i^pter VIII. 

.■^ho following table shows the average analysis of filtered 
tiont from each section of the beds as published in a 
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report to the Staffordshire County Council by ])r. (icorge 
Eeid, the County Medical Officer, and from these it will be 
seen that the best results were obtained from the fine 
material, the section of circular filter containing th(3 larg(%st 
size invariably giving the worst effluent, the percentagci of 
purification effected in this section being 91 per cent, as 
shown by oxygen absorbed, whereas the finer rnat(U’ial gave 
from 94 per cent, to 97 per cent. 
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Although ordinary filtering media is by no uuiuib bo 
regular in shape as a i)crfcct sphere, a brief consideration of 
the properties of a sphere may serve to illustrate the 
principles determining the relative amount of space o<‘cupied 
by the media and the interstices, and at the sanuj time to 
cmjffiasise the great importance of securing a fairly uniform 
size in order to prevent consolidation by the small pi(3C(»B 
working their way between the largo ones, and thereby 
reducing the water capacity of the bed as well as tlie space? 
for aeration. The following is an abstract from a Ec‘[K)rt 
by Colonel T. W. Harding and W. H. Harrison, M.Bc., on 
Sewage Disposal experiments at Leeds, 1905, page 136. 
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‘ ‘ If spheres or balls be stacked regularly within a given 
cubic space, there will be a constant relation between the 
space occupied by the material and the intervening spaces, 
and this will be so whatever the diameter of the balls. 
Thus : A cubical tank of 3 feet measure would have a 
capacity of 27 cubic feet. If one solid sphere 3 feet 
diameter were put into it, this would take up 14.13 cubic 
feet, and leave a water capacity of 12.87 cubic feet. If 
again, instead of the single sphere, 27 spheres each of 1 
foot diameter are stacked in this 3 feet cubical tank, each 
sphere has solid contents of .543 cubic feet, and the whole 
27 will take up 14.13 cubic feet, leaving a net water 
capacity of 12.87 cubic feet, which is the same as in the 
preceding case, and equal to 47|- per cent, of the capacity 
of the tank. 

“ If stacked in the closest possible positions (as seen in 
piles of round shot), the 3 feet cube would contain 31 J 
spheres of 12 inch diameter, provided it formed part of a 
larger tank. These would have a volume of 16.5 cubic feet, 
and have a water capacity of 38.8 per cent. In practice, 
however, the balls used for filter material would fall into 
less regular positions, leaving arched spaces here and there — 
as with other farms of material — and the water capacity 
would probably be about 50 per cent, of the tank capacity. 

“ But while the capacity will be the same, whether large 
or small spherical material of equal size be used, on the 
other hand the available surface area of the material will 
be greatly larger with small than with large spheres.’’ 

There can be no question that the efficiency of many 
bacteria beds would have been much increased if greater 
care had been exercised in i)reparing and grading the 
filtering media and observing the results obtained by experi- 
ments under ordinary working conditions before deciding on 
the best size to adopt, but if this matter is to be reduced 
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to an exact science, it would seem necessary to go a step 
further still by making a mechanical analysis of the media 
to be tried, as has been done with the sand and gravel used 
in the experimental filters at Lawrence, U.S.A. 

In these experiments the size of each particle is con- 
sidered for convenience to be the diameter of a sphere of 
equal volume, and when the weight and specific gravity of a 
particle are known, the diameter can be readily calculated. 
Having selected and weighed a sample of the material to be 
analysed, the particles are si)read out so that all are in 
sight, and for sizes that will bo retained on, say, a in. 
mesh, there is no difficulty in picking out a aefinite number 
of the largest. These are then weighed and the diameter 
calculated from the average weight, while the percentage 
which they represent of the whole is shown by comparing 
their weight with that of the original sample. Another 
set of the largest remaining particles is then selected and 
weighed as before, and so on, until the sample is exhausted. 

A sample may thus be graded into different sizes with 
great accuracy, and the number of particles of each size 
may be conveniently expressed in percentages of the whole 
and plotted in the form of a diagram, but it is found that in 
mixed materials containing particles of various sizes the 
capacity of the interstices is practically governed by the 
finest portion which fills the crevices between the larger 
particles, and in the Lawrence experiments the standard 
or ofl’ective size of each sample was assumed to be such that 
10 per cent, by weight of the particles are smaller and 90 
per cent, larger than itself. 

In order to show whether the particles in a sample are 
all about the same size, or whether there is a great range 
in their diameters, a uniformity coefficient has also been sug- 
gested to designate the ratio of the size which has 60 per 
cent, of the sample finer than itself to the size which has 
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10 per cent, finer than itself, and when the weight of each 
size is plotted in the form of a diagram the proportion that 
would be wasted by rejecting all particles above or below a 
certain size can be readily ascertained by direct measurement 
from the curve. 

When the particles are too small to be retained on a 
t]-inch mesh, and the number in each sample is too great 
to be conveniently counted, the different sizes may be separ- 
ated by the use of sieves with varying mesh ; but owing to 
the irregular shape of the particles and the varying thickness 
of wire used for the sieves, the method of hand-picking is 
more accurate when not too laborious. 

In order to determine the actual water capacity of the 
interstices or voids in a sample of media, the material 
should first be thoroughly wotted to provide for absorption, 
and then, after draining off the water, a watertight box, 
say one cube foot capacity, may be filled with it and well 
shaken until the surface of the media is just level with 
the top of the box, so that the volume of water necessary 
to fill the voids in one cube foot of the material may be 
accurately measured by weighing the box and its contents 
before and after filling up the interstices with water. 

The weight of filtering media is another matter that 
deserves attention, especially when it has to be brought 
from a distance, as it necessarily has an important effect 
on the cost of carriage, and although a heavy material may 
be preferred to a light one on account of its hardness, the 
cost of crushing is correspondingly increased, and there is 
really nothing gained by using an excessively hard material 
so long as it will not disintegrate. 

In obtaining tenders for filtering media it is important to 
clearly define the method of measurement to be adopted, 
as many disputes have arisen owing to the absence of some 
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cl(;ar iiiulorstancling on this point; and as l)ulk is rtMjuinul 
ratlior than weight, it is usually better to buy it l)y tlu'. 
cube yard than by the ton, though it may he wt‘11 to s|)(‘eify 
the minimum weight per cube yard rec|uired for th(‘. dillVrent 
kinds of media, since this frequently varies from 50 to 100 
per cent., and much must dcipend on wlietluu* the mat.(‘rial 
is wet or dry. 

As an examide of the variation in weight, it will fre- 
quently be found that whereas one sample of furnaeci clinker 
may weigh 18 cwt. per cube yard, the weight of anoth(‘r 
may not exceed 12 cwt., but the following approximah^ 
figures may lie taken as a fair av(U‘age for four of the 
materials most commonly used in England 


Clinker, Slag. Saggars. (iranite. 

15 ... 17 18 2() 


The cost of suitalile material for filtering nu‘dia has risen 
considerably during the last lew years owing to ilu^ growing 
popularity of bact(u;ia treatment, hut undtu’ ordinary condi- 
tions tile price of raw material is usually between 2s. and 
5s. per cube yard, and from 5s. to JOs. when properly 
graded to the sizes reipiired, the diffcu'ence r(\|)r(*Henting tlu? 
cost of washing, screening and carriage, as well as tin; waste 
due to the removal of fine dust, so tliat it is dtisirahle to save 
unnecessary expense by selecting sizes which can h(‘. pro 
(liiced without an excessive iiroportion of wasten 

With regard to the crushing of filtiiring nuxlia, Urn imdJiod 
of doing this must depend very largely on thci kind of 
material used, but it may be of interest to give some par- 
ticulars as to the method of crushing and screeming that has 
betm found most successful in pnqiaring saggars at IJanlcjy. 
(Eor description of this material see page 29.) 
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It was in the first instance proposed to use ordinary 
jaw crushers, but it was found, on making experiments, 
that owing to the fact that the pots from which the saggars 
arc made arc usually under one inch thick, this method of 
crushing produced a large proportion of flat pieces which 
would not go through the screen and also caused excessive 
waste on account of the large amount of dust resulting 
from the grinding action of the crusher. 

It has therefore been found advisable to substitute 
another crusher of an entirely different type, which works 
on tl)o same principle as an ordinary mortar mill, shown in 
Fig. 27, the revolving pan or trough being provided with 
interchangeable bottom plates, in which holes are formed to 
the required sizes, and as the saggars become crushed small 
(uiough under the heavy rollers they drop through these 
holes and arc mechanically sorted into the different sizes 
nujuired by passing through a revolving screen placed at a 
sufficiemt height for the screened material to be collected 
in trucks underneath, so that it can be at once conveyed 
to the filters, the material dropping from the crusher being 
rais(‘d to this height by an ordinary bucket elevator, so that 
from tlie time the rough material is thrown into the crusher 
to the time when it is deposited in the filters, no manual 
lal)our is required for its maniimlation. 

The whole of the plant is driven by a portable steam 
engine (9 horse-power), and it is found that the average 
(piantity of crushed saggars produced by the above plant, not 
including dust, is about 400 tons per week, working 10 hours 
per day, and the quantity of raw material required to pro- 
duce this quantity of filtering media is about 500 tons, the 
difference of 20 per cent, representing the w^aste dust which 
is used for forming footpaths and also for mixing with sand 
for concrete. 
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The cost of raw saggars delivered on the works at 
Hanley varies from Is. 2d. to 2s. 2tl. per ton, and from 
careful accounts that have been kept during the past three 




Fig. 27. — ^Plant for Crashing and Screening Filtering Medium at Hanley, 
Showing "Saggars** Before Crushing. 

Bepn^ttced by ^nniMion of Meters, Willcos & Buk^ Westminster and Birmingham.) 
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years by our Resident Engineer, Mr. Makepeace, it has 
been found that the cost of crushing and screening by the 
above method is about 2s. per ton of finished material, 
which, together with the present price of IJ tons of raw 
material at Is. 8d., makes a total cost of 4s. Id. per ton 
of filtering media produced. 

The cost of crushed saggars and placing in position in the 
filters is about 4s. 9d. per ton, and as about 18 cwts. of 
crushed saggars equal one cubic yard, the cost of this 
material in position and ready for use is about 4s. 6d. per 
cubic yard, which is very considerably less than the price 
which has frequently to be paid for a less suitable material 
in places which are not so fortunate in having such a good 
waste product available in large quantities in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the works. 

Another improved type of crusher which is now being 
used for preparing ^filtering media is that illustrated in Fig. 
28, its action being dependent on the gyratory motion of 
a central revolving shaft or cone, which is not quite con- 
centric with the outer casing, so that as the material to be 
broken passes down from the top it is crushed smaller and 
smaller until it passes out through the space at the bottom, 
which is aidj listed to give the size required by raising and 
lowering the central shaft. 

This machine is capable of crushing to any size required 
from 2 ins. downwards, and generally appears to produce 
less dust and flat pieces than pan or jaw breakers. 

The raised ribs on the central shaft can be made sharp or 
rounded according to the nature of material to be crushed, 
since it is found that the best results are obtained by using 
sharp edges with comparatively soft material like saggars, 
and blunt ones wnth hard stone. 

The following table shows the percentage of different 
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sizes produced with this machine when tested with 
saggars 


J-in. cube including all dust ... 


... 10 per cent. 

i-ii'- » 

, no „ 


... 20*50 „ 


, no „ 


... 13*07 „ 

i-in. „ 

, no „ 


... 13*03 „ 

|-in- „ 

, no ,, 


... 19*20 „ 

1-in. „ 

, no ,, ... 


... 11*50 „ 


ordinary revolving cylindrical scnani lias hitluu'to 
been almost universally used for grading the nuikudal, and 
the usual nudhod of fixing it is shown in Fig. 27, hut in 
nanoving dust from damp clinker or saggars, Ix'tfiu* n^sults 
ar(‘- ol)tain(ul by a flat scrticn worked with a jigging motion, 
though the only really eflicient means of nunoving all thc^ 
dust from damp mat(‘Tial is by waslung and screening it 
at the satrui time, as shown in Pig. 28. 

Where, phmty of wati^ is available under a good pressure, 
the simpk'st method of washirig is by using a jet on tlu? 
media as it passes over the screens, but wlien this m^'essi- 
tates pumping the wahir it is cheapcT to jjass ilu^ mat<*rial 
through a trough of running wat(*r, in which it cati be; 
[)UBlied along by a worm conveyor frorn one; cuid to tlic* ottic'r 
and the washt'd mat(;rial can be ddivenal by a fjucket (*li*va“ 
tor into trucks ready for use. 

A still more simple method of washing is to uhc a |>er“ 
foratcxl iron plate to form a false bottom to tlie wasbing-box, 
through which the water may be admitt<;d under |)n;HHure, 
while the dirty material is dumped from whcel“l)arrowH into 
tlic box and stirred with a fork, or as an alternative; air may 
b(3 admitted by perforated pipes in the bottom, tlie dust and 
dirt being carried off by the water as it ov(;rflows, whili; llm 
washed media sinks, and can bo shovelled out whmi clean, 
the bul)bles of air ha ving the same effect as stirring. 
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This is the riiethod adopted at Hampton-on-Thames for 
cleaning the clinker from contact beds which had become 
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originally filled witli uiKscre(,‘ned engiiuj ashes, and flic? 
following notes on the system of washing and sereiming 
adopted on these works are takem from a Idaper riMtl by Mr. 
A. B. Ogden l)efore tlie Maiu*lu‘st(‘r ^Branch of ila^ Asscuda- 
tion of Managers of Sewage Disposal works in Nov(*mlHO% 
1906 . 

The ashes are hauled up an inermed roadway and tipped 
on an elevated platform about 11 ft. ahovat groimd h-vel, and 
after being tlioroughly nioishnual with a spray of waf«*r, 
they are i)ass(‘d over a jigging riddle, tlu^ first part of whicdi 
has no iKU’forations, and thend’on* retains both tlu* ashes 
and water discharged on to it, so tluit all fim^ maferiul or 
dust is reduced to the consistency of V(‘ry licpiid mud. 

The aslu's are thus thoroughly sbak(*n up with ilu! water 
before passing on to the perforutial |)art of tin*, riddlcg which 
is constructed of woven steel win*, ludting about Sdn<*h 
rnesh, and they arc then waslu*<l (dean by again spraying 
with water, which nunoves all the*, mud, scr that th(^ ashes 
retained by the screen can be deliva^nsl into wagons ready 
for use, while tlie fine jiarticles passing tlirough this ;5“inch 
screen are again washed and passial over a finer sereen 
which separates the material nujuired for the top layer of 
the beds, so that tint original dirty matc*rial may tlius be 
mechanically clearu'd and graded into two or mor(‘ sixes 
without any handling beyond filling the wagons and phieing 
tfic clean material in position. 

In tlie case of ManclK^ster most <rf the mat(‘rial Witnlietl 
has already been used for some years in tlie eontaid lieds, 
so that the liquid mud or sludgi*. prodiuxul by wuHliing con- 
tains a larger proi>ortion of organic matter in addition to the 
(lust rernov(‘(l from the ashes, l)ut as tlu* latttu* can In* 
easily disposed of by tipping on any wastf^ ground that 
requires filling up, whereas the organic sludgcj: lias to lat 
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carri(Hl out to Bca l)y steamers, it is dcsirabb to separate one 
from the other as far as possible. 

Tins is accomplished by allowing the wagons to overflow, 
so tliat tlui light(‘r organic matter carried away with the 
wat{‘r is (!onv(‘.y(Ml by pipers to lagoons, where the solids 
in suspension arc deposited, while the supernatant water 
may hi\ drawn oft and used again. 

Tlui v(*ry fuu^ ash(‘s and dust, being heavier, naturally 
sdfle to the. bottom of the wagons, and the cost of treating 
this is th(‘r(‘for{‘ sav{Hl, wliilc the sewage used for washing 
is found to contain consid(‘.rably l(‘.ss impurity after settle- 
ment than it did in the first instance, so that it is quite 
unnecessary to use clean watcir for this purpose when 
s{*.\vage. or sijwage (dlhumt can be obtained. 

Th(*. dillenuKa* in l)ulk of nu'dia before and after washing 
shows a n*du(’tion of about 25 i)er cent, in tlie ease of ashes 
rmnovial from Manch<‘ster contac^t beds after about five years’ 
work, so that in calculating the total cost of cleaning this 
matcu'ial it is nec(‘.Hsary to include the cost of supplying and 
pn*paring the, new mahnlal required to make up for this loss, 
as well as the? interest and deiireciation on waslnng the 
plant, which cost about £350. 

Apart from tlie al)0V(5 items, the actual cost of removing, 
washing, and nqdacing the media in a lialf acre bed, 3 ft. 
0 ins. cl(*ep, is givcm in did, ail by Mr. Ogden as follows, the 
cubic (contents of the l>ed being 2,823 yards. 



£ 

8. 

d. 

Kmi)iyirig bed 

... 41 

8 

11 

Washing ashes 

... 50 

1 

6 

Filling bed ... 

... 15 

1 

6 

Locomotives 

... 21 

12 

7 

Platidayers, etc 

... 5 

13 

3 

Il<»pairing wagons, etc 

... 4 

9 

10 

Total ... 

... 138 

7 

7 


N 2 
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The above figures include the tipping of refuse, removal 
of settled sludge, and general cleaning up; also the men’s 
time occupied in storing the smaller washed material for 
future use, so that the cost per cube yard works out at 
about Is. on fouled medium, and Is. 3d. on washed 
medium. 

The average output of the washers is about 150 tons of 
washed material per day of 10 hours, and the quantity of 
water or sevrage required for washing is about 60,000 gallons 
per day, which is supplied by a No. 4 pulsometer pump, so 
that, including all incidental expenses, the total cost of 
washing may be taken in round figures at about Is. 6d. per 
cube yard of clean material produced. 

This figure practically agrees with the result of similar 
records kept at Birmingham, when the media for about two 
acres of percolating filters has been washed for Is. 5d. per 
cube yard, including cost of renewals required to make up 
the reduction in bulk due to loss of dust, but in the latter 
case the loss was much less than at Manchester, where the 
character of material used is different. 

The distinguishing characteristics of various materials 
that have been used with more or less success in England 
may be briefly summarised as follows, it being understood 
that an ideal material should not only be hard and durable, 
but the particles should be cubical in shape, with a rough 
surface rather than flat and smooth, as the latter form has 
too great a tendency to consolidate, and a smooth surface 
does not afford such a good hold for bacteria as a rough 
one. 

1. Burnt clay was tried at Manchester and other places, 
but it was found that when exposed to constant wetting 
and drying the material very rapidly reverted to something 
approaching its original condition, the lumps gradually 
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breaking u]) into fine duBfc, which by accumulating in the 
int(*rHticeH of tlH‘, remainder and in tlic cfllucnt drains, very 
Hoon l)Ioek<‘d up all the air passages and catised the filter 
to bcH‘.oin<? wat(‘rlogg(‘d, so that although cheap in first cost 
it is de.(!idedly unsuitable for the purpose. 

2, (kail was first suggijstcd by Mr. (larfiold, and has been 
used Huee.(‘Hsfully at Eichfidd among other places in the 
ntuglibourhood of (U)llieri(‘..s wIku'c coal can be obtained at a 
low priett and is HuirKumitly hard to resist disintegration, 
but it is (‘Hsential that it should l)e perfectly free from dust, 
and although this material is viu’y superior to burnt clay, its 
liardn(*HH Inung usually mucJi 1 (‘hh than other materials that 
!iavc‘, since l)een used, it is not likdy to be very generally 
adopitui. 

It has, liowever, laam obH(TV(ul that coal filters have the 
peculiar pretperty of producung a good effluent almost directly 
tliey an^ set to W(U'k, w!u»reas tlie amount of purification 
accomplislnul with otln*r mafitrials ordy increases very 
gradually as the bed hec’-omes matured, and coal may have 
somcj sjH'cial advantaget on this account. 

ti. (Joke being a wasfi^ produ(‘,t from gas works can 
gejierally he obtained at a low prices in tlie vicinity of large 
towns, imt although its lightness elTects some saving in 
carriage, this advantage is counterbalanced by its teruhmey 
to float when submerged in wut(*r, which r(‘sultH in a sliglit 
movement of the }iartic*les <*ach tinu* c-ontacd* Inuls ani fllhal, 
and in piUTolating filters this material also He^ttles considcu*- 
ahly cm acaaaiiit cif the fine, [mrtichm working tlu^ir way into 
tlie. interstices left in the dry coke, vvhem placed in position; 
a large iimount of wastes also occurs on account of the 
forrrtation of dust, laddi ladcire and after thci material is 
l>rotiglit into usee 

Till* fairoHity cd ccjke or any othf*r matc^rial appears to lx*. 
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of no valuo, as the. [jon^s soon g<‘i fillt‘cl witli \vatt‘r, 

wliich is held u[) by caj>illary atiractiorn 

4. (Iravol, where obtainabh*. on the site, if tliorou^^hly 
washed and carefully graded, will no doubt givc^ more satis- 
factory results than vvlieii formed into land hlt(*rH in its 
natural stsihi, hut in order to allow for tint fr(*e circulation of 
air it is necessary to remove all the fine inahirial, including 
sand, by screening, and whiki this adds considcu-ahly to tlie 
cost, tlui smooth surface of the rouudtal p(‘I>hleH is a dis- 
advantages as companal with otlna* matcuaal ol a roughc‘r 
{l(‘.scri[)tion, since it is important that the gelatinous growth 
whieh forms in the int(‘rsti(*<‘s should not lx* too easily dis- 
()lacc‘.d, and it is no doubt for tliis reason that tlie use of 
smooth chalk flints has not been found vc‘ry HUccc'ssfuL 

5. Blag is used Huccessfully at various places in tlio Mid- 
lands. hut since its quality varies very much in dillVrent 
localiti(is it is imiK)rtant that very great care should \m 
exercised in selecting it in order to avoid the risk of dis- 
integration, which may result from the {k*compositi()n of 
certain chemicals which it fnapiently contains; and, as in 
the case of furnace clinker, tln^ slag shcmld l)e as free as 
possible from horu^ycomh or small lioles. Any slag contain 
ing lime or sulplmr should he avoidiul, as tluur presencui 
maj cause rapid disintegration. It may he useful to 
ohsiu’ve that the jircscnce of sulphur can frcaiumitly het 
detected by the smell of sulphuretted hydrog(m given off 
when the slag is wetted, and th<; (dlVct of fn»e lime wlaui 
slakcul by water can be easily understood and rc'cognised 
without explanation. 

The most suital)le kind of slag is that produced by tlicj 
old cold blast furnaccB, this being apparently more 
thoroughly vitrifiial than that obtained from modern iron- 
works, and less liable to disintc^gration. 
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G. HnndsUnu^. Inis Ihh'U iistnl ut (larliski in tlic cxpcri- 
nu'utal cnntaci IhmLh c‘nnstrud(*<l tlu‘.rc Bonic yeai’B ago, but 
itH iMirous nalunt ap|H‘nrs to (‘ucouragc^ the growth of moRB 
on tln‘ Hurfaco, and tliis must nasult in impcaling aiiration, 
iH'HidoR whicli it fak<‘H a long lim(‘- to drain, and it is almost 
iinpossihlo fo obbiin Ibis kind of stone of Hufficicmtly hard 
(fualily fo sfaml breaking to small sizers witliout losing a 
vcTV largo proportion (d* it in dust wlikdii is uscIcks. 

7. (Iraniio has bt^m nscal (‘Ktemsivdy for filling contact 
iH‘ds af Xmit'alon, also for p(*r(*olating filtiU’s at Ihrmingham 
and Koniluorth: whon^ it can lx*, obtairual locally of tiic 
si/j'H roqiiirod, fror from dust and dirt, it is undoul)t(ully a 
vrry siiifaldr mahadal, owing to its {‘xtr(‘m(‘. ha-rdn('Rs render- 
ing it |iroe)f again.sf disinfegration, but \\')u\n\ the stones is 
mixed with e*Iay this should lx* eaindnlly reanovexl l)y wash- 
ing, aiitl tho flat flaky pieces of steme* prodncaal in dressing 
the largo bloe-ks should lx* avoided as tliey lie too close 
fogri her. 

H, i'dinmee edinkor of the ve^ry harth‘Ht deseriptioti and when 
hmkiii to Huitable si/a'S is alH<» an exci'llcmi mat(‘rial, hut 
its i,|iialily xarii’s vm-y iiiucdi, and some, of it is so soft that 
it iH f|uitc iiHidosH, while c*.onHid4‘rabl(* difliculty is (^xp(*ri(‘nc(ul 
in getting if. free frcaii dust, (*Hpe*cially wlicm the*, material 
i.s at all damp, as the rlii.st adheres to its rough siirfaean 

11ie Weight of eliifki'r is generally a fair irulieaition of itn 
hardness, ilie hi-nt iiiaferial weigliifig about 18 eavt. per cu()i(: 
yard, wliereas soine of fhe inf{*rie)r kinds ordy weigh aI)out 
hi cwt. j'W'f ciilde* yard, and although tlu* cHnkeu* from 
refina* deHtrricforH is Hoiuetinn'S gcKxi, its composition is very 
iiiicii'taiin 

ik Oviidiiiriii bricks cddaiiu'd from iirickyards in the 
neiglihoiiiiiood of Ihrminghain, where tin; eday l)(‘Com(‘B 
vitrified in hurniiig, are of an exceedingly Iiard and 
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imporviouH description very suitable^ for filbainij; inetlia, Init 
it is not cconoinical to break up f(ood sound bricks, and file 
supply of waste material from brick-yards btdng limifiib 
they have not been v(U-y extcuisivady adopt(*d, thotigli a eon- 
siderablc quantity has b(‘(‘n used for tla* ru^w filft'rs of flic 
Birmingham d^ime and Rea Drainage*. Board. 

JO. Saggars, which are a waishi [)roduct in the BtafTord- 
shiro ]V)tte.rieB, consist of tla* n)Ugh cairthmiware |MifH 
shown in Eig. 27, in wliiedi the. rnaa* einmi is }>iirnt, and 
since this mahaaal is n‘p(‘atedly (txposcul to a very Idgh 
ternix'.rature and is conscxpicmtly vany hard, it is in every 
way Huital)le for iis(* in bacteria beds, and has th«»refore 
hcKui adopted at Hanky, Ncnvcastle, h'enhm, and o<ht»r 
places in the district, w'h(*re it can he oI)tain<“d for very little 
monj than the cost of carting, and uft(‘r five years* iisi* it 
has boon found tliat no a|)preciahl(i amount of <iiBintegnition 
lias taken places, while tlui somewhat rough Hurfiice pre- 
sent(xl by the fractured pitws appt^ars to afford ii very 
Buitat)l(i home for th(*. haederia. Fig. 20 hIhwvh caif’ of t!i«* 
Hanley filtc^rs being filled with this material. 

Broken firebrick from the Ktourhridge district may be 
used as a sut)Btitut(‘ for Haggars, and when it bus bi^eii 
thoroughly l)urnt it apiKuirs to pobh(‘hh all tlie advaiititges of 
the former material, the lH*Ht fir(‘bri(!k ladiig oldaiiied froiri 
old gas retorts, which arc* n(‘C(*H.sarily very liard, but its in 
th(^ case of vitrified bricks the siipply is vctj lirnitpci. 

11. Slates have btjen ustal by Mr, Ilibriiii at 
whcire they arci placcxl in layctrs as shown in Mg. •!(!, with 
small l)locks of slate about two inches thick betwixui eiicli 
layer; but as these slate beds arcj chiefly intmidecl for the 
nanoval of suspendcul rnattc*r from crude, sewiigit, the slates 
arci arrang(*d so that any solid dcqKmit wliich iirciim*ilates 
l)(dw'(3tm tluan may be readily flushed out by the me. of ii 
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water jet vvitli a Ixuit iiozzlt*, small vertic‘al shallH 

Icvl't in the slates at inlca'vals el about lb In*! lor IIhh 

purposes. 

Air. Dibdin also recoimiuuuls ih(‘ use ot shtleH on flit* 
ground that th(‘y possess <hc‘ maxiiiunu siirfac-i* aivu 
for th(i growth of ba<‘ieria, whih* at tla* saiuo tin a* 
occupying a (toniparatively small proporticai ol tlio total 
cubic cajiacity of a bed that is lilhai with tliem, thus 
hawing more room for thc‘ sfnvage, but alfhoiigli uasti* 
slahi d{d)ns can Ix^ ol)tained very cheaply near tho (|uarri«'S. 
th(‘. bkxdvH for H<‘parating thorn have t(» lx* specially preparod, 
and th(^ cost on rail of tlx* slafos naidy for use, with the 
n(*.cessary number of bhx'ks for sepJiraiing tliem, is said to 
he about 10s. p(‘r ton, so that, f*vcui assuming that ono tun 
will fill thr(*e cube yards when packed as shown iti illustra- 
tion, the price of this mattuaai at the quarry is Ihs. Id. por 
€u!x) yard, and Mr. Dibdin gives llx* total iiududing 

caariage and laying, as 9s. Od. p<*r culx* yard, wliieli 
apparently r{*pn‘H(‘nts the. extra c’osi of tlx*so Ix^ds wliou 
us(*d as a suhstitute for (U'llinarv taidcs of tlx* saino 
cai>ae.ity in which no medium is {*mployrd, as i xplainod 
in (lliapter I V. 

12. Hand can hardly Ixt regarded as a siiitabh* medium for 
sewage tnaitm(‘nt by artifuaal bacteria beds, owing In tlio 
small ca|>acity <d‘ int(;rHtic(*H, whieh an* rapidly ebokud willi 
suspended matter, but for ilx^ final troafment of very dilute 
Hcwaigc from which most of the. inifniritieH have jdroady !»« i ii 
removed by some kind oi pndiminary treatniiUif, saiul 
fdhvrs may sometimes be adopt(‘d witli advaiitagt*; in fact, 
sand filtration is tlui usual metlxxl of nmxjviiig a riiiidoralc 
amount of pollution together with pathogenic! Ixicleriii from 
public watcu* Bupplies. 

This system of continuous filtration under presHiire can 
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ouly !)t‘ siH'c.rssfuI , however, ho long as water ilsolf 
(‘oulains enough air in s{)luiion to oxidises tluj organic 
iin|HirifieH present , and senvage, (‘flliientH whi(^Ii hav(‘, reached 
fids clegnM* of purify f*an usually he diseha.rg(‘d into a wat(‘.r 
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Ilii. Sbiti' lii'drt id Showing Meihcul Phu’-ing Slates 

in 

iHeiirmitireil by iKTioiiiwIim of Mr. W. J. Dihdiia Westminster, B.W.) 


courw uithoiif further treat tncuif, as th<'y are uot liable to 
put refaefioii. 

Saiui filtratum fas ilistirigiiished from laud treatinetit) is 
therefore Keldoin adopted in Kti{(laiid <‘.xccpt for the, pro- 
tection of water Hupplies or shedi fish, and undcT ordinary 
fdrc’innstaiH'eH reHj«)nMihility for this is uiuhvrtiikeii hy thowi 
nspiiriuo Kitch protec.tion rather than tho H(;wa(,^o diHfHmal 
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Aiillic>rifi{*H, it h(*in'( af [>n*.srnf couHidt'rf*!! surficii'iif if fhi» 
laffrr cliH(*liar*4<‘ art \vhi(‘li is ntat jnit n-sriltli* arul 

cailonrlrHH. 

raii^ ai wiiic'h vvaf<'r will [lass tlirnu^^li diHVri*iif. kiralH 
iii Hand raji ht* rasily d«d rnniiH'd by placin^^ I In* niafi*rdalH 
in lard%H Hiinilar to tlnaa* iiHod by tin* .MaHsai’lniHol In .Mrtro- 



I H-t \f^|ar.if a?? fi<r bist*' biltristnai Hiiriil 

»<r r iihf-r I’nn- .\!iiirr3i»l 

' h\ *4 Mf. !♦. I* ana Mr. K. ih 

iVfikua, r h.fi ,1 

fwiblaii Wafi-r Iiiar#!. ;vi idnnwi in Ml. iiinl tlir lii'iiil 

r# .»|*nri'/! !*# fufijon rn tfirongb t!ii- ifitrr- 

;i rail b*' iin-a-iifrd af tbr ’-aiin* fiinr' ; fji*:* laiikfi bring 
#i |,,^al%:ini-'^^*'d iroii fH iii=k iliaiindi-r ami Ti ft, d«a;|n mitli 
i^^-rforatr '4 juj-M-u- M ft, aj^arf. %1df.l1 

%* rtpH'il |.'L'rfH gang*' t.iib*'-n %%iiil*’ t!n* raff* of difadnirgr iii tlii! 
iiiillr! m r*-gnlat*'4 by ild|n'Mjn|| lli«^ Ir-v*-! of riiliiirr 
}a|« attarbrd !«i fh<* ont|«-t 

\ tninilar Imn brrii limal by Mr, 
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Scott Moncrief! for testing the relative amount of purifica- 
tion effected by different kinds and varying depths of media 
used for filtering sewage, the media being supported by a 
series of trays placed one above the other, the sewage being 
discharged on to the top layer by means of an automatic 
tipping trough, and samples of the filtered effluent can be 
drawn off for analysis by means of taps placed at vertical 
intervals of about one foot. 

The same arrangement of taps has been in use for some 
years at Hanley for taking samples of effluent from perco- 
lating filters in actual operation at depths of 1 ft., 2 ft., 
3 ft., and 4 ft. below the surface in order to ascertain the 
amount of work done by each layer, and the results of Dr. 
Reid's analysis of the samples so taken are given in Chapter 
VIII., but in this case the taps are fixed in the wall of 
effluent chamber, each being connected with a short channel 
pipe laid in the body of the filter at the required depth, and 
it seems obvious that where such experiments can be made 
with bacteria beds in actual operation under normal con- 
ditions, the observations form a more reliable basis of calcu- 
lation than any rules derived from results obtained elsewhere 
under conditions which may not be identical. 
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Contact Hkds and TtiKiii Oi'KitATioN. 

Capacity and size — Nnnilicr of fillinRs jicr day -Aeration and 
drainage— -Floors and walls Capacity of hc<lK Quantitative 
efficiency of ixuls -Area of primary and secondary Ixuls — 
Effect of varying cycle, t'harae.ter and size of malerinl - 
Loss of Capacity-Condition and successful working Cycle, 
of operation— Cameron’s apparatus iiirch Killon’s appar- 
atus — Mather <& Platt’s aijiiaratns Adams’ a[)iiaratUK. 

Al/moucJH tlu! HfK'ciuI circiiiii.slinirc.s wliicli are favoiirabh) 
to the adoption of contact lu-ds for the liiiul purification of 
Howage by oxidation have, hcon hricfly referred to in preced- 
ing chapters, the various r|ii<‘stiotis ndafiiig to their con- 
struction and alternative nu'thods (»f o|ierafion still remain 
to be dealt with. 

Since contact Ix'ds depcnul for tlndr action on the sewage 
being held iij) in contact with the filtering media for a given 
time, it is oiiviously essential that they shoidd he water- 
tiglit, and this neccissitates th<! constrmdion of wall.s and 
floors in much the saiiK! maimer as that adopted in the nmi 
of precipitation or liquefying tanks, and although the fact 
of the contact lied being filh-d with filtering media may in 
certain circumstances he a source of strength, if is alse 
, liable to be a source of weakness, esiieeially where tlie beds 
are constructed above ground, when the walls have to 
sustain tlic sewage in the beds as well as the filtering media, 
tlie Hjx-cilii; gravity and consequent pressure due to the two 
combined being somewhat greater than that diu’ to the 
sewage alone. 
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Having (Icfiaiiiiraal th(‘ length nf tini(‘. fca* which it is 
henf in IhjIcI IIh* K(‘\\agc up in tin* contact Inals, it tuiturally 
fuIluwH that any <lt»viation from th(‘ tinui fixcal upon must 
ho iiion* or l<‘ss del ririH'nfal to the resultH, providing, of 
course, that tin* original <‘stiniat(‘ is correct, and in ordc^r 
ft) secure that the whol{‘ of tlu* Hcvvagc^ sliall he in the 
contact hed h)r approxiniatcdy tli(‘ same length of time, it 
is imporhant tliai the process (;f tilling and emi)tying sliould 
he accojuplislieil as rapitlly as possihhu while- it is usually 
lound (lesirahle toshcaden tlie duration of contac't and c^xtemd 
fla* peri<Hi of a('ration as far us |H>ssihle, Hi!iC(»- it is in the 
latter stage* iliat the, oxidation of organic ina.tha* is (diiclly 
efh*ch*d. 

(’onfact beds should, tliereforc*, not l)c so larg(‘, tliai the 
volume of Hewagc‘ that can la*, dischargcsl into tlicrn in dry 
Weather would ocampy an unduly long tinu^ in tilling them, 
and it is found in praeticf* that, in order to faeilitatc^ the 
arrangement of n satisfacdory cyclit of tilling, standing full, 
emptying, and aeration, the total area of laals should he 
divided, so that tlie capacity of (*ach is not mores than, say, 
one-fonrth of tlic‘ iriinimum dry wcaitlua* flow, and on largo 
wc»rks it is nsiialiy found conv(mi(uit to still further increaHo 
the miinh<‘r of units ho as to secure an arrang(anent whereby 
the variaficuj in flat flow of sewagi; may, as far as jmssibhu 
!k! dealt with at all timers without alteration in tlu*, n^gular 
pfidtal of cyclit adofited as that which will give the best 
re-sidtH, 

It is also advisahle to avoid excesHively large contact beds 
on account of the* increamal time rcquircMl for tluu'r com- 
idele driiining and ac*ration aft(‘r each fdlirig, added to which 
the fall refpiircMl on vrsry long undcr-dniins rerKh^rs it 
sary to maka? the laals shallower at one side than tlie oilier, 
and, asHurnirig the maximum depth is limited by tlie fall 
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available, the ininimum will be 1 <*<hh than that whicli might 
be obtained with Binallcr units and shorter drains, bo tliat 
although the adoption of large units may savit (‘ost of 
division walls, tliis advantage*, may be eounterbalanc*ed by 
the increased area reciuired in ordiir to makcj up for the; 
reduced depth. 

In the case of Manchester, winch is, no douI)t, by far 
the Iarg(iHt installation of contac^t beds at )>r(*Ht‘nt (*xihling, 
about half an acre has b(*(‘n fix(’d u|K)n as ilu^ maxiimnn 
size for a single b(‘d, and it is now g(‘nerally agreed that 
the maximum efiicient d(tpth for a contact b(*d is about 
4 f(iet, though a d{;j)th of 3 f(‘(‘t is mon^ usuab 

In calculating the effectives wahu- ca|>a(*ity of a <*ofdar*t 
bed something must depend upon tlu^ kind of mat(*rial that 
it is filled with and the size of the, intersf ic(‘H, but it has 
been taken as an approximaht ruhj that with all kimlH of 
material liroken to the sizc'S usuaily adopted, flu*. eOVc'live 
water capacity should he about oiu^-thinl of flu* fcdal capa- 
city, though this eff(u*,tiv(i capacity is still furflu*r ch‘t*reas!*d 
when the beds have been in opi*ration for sfune. time, 
especially wh(*re a considerable quantity of Hfdid huh{>i 
or colloidal matter is discharged on to thc*m, and in orci#*r 
to provide for tlie |>ossible conting(‘nc*y of flic beds l>ec'omirig 
sludged up, tlic ManchestcT (‘(jr|KU’aiion have eHtimafed for 
renewing the material at int(»rvalH of about evc*ry f(uir or 
five years. 

The relation between the capacity of the lieds aiiil flie 
quantity of senvage they im*. dealing witli chqK*iiflH upm 
the number of times during tlie 24 hours that they are to 
be filled and emptied, and it is usually found that wherf* the 
beds arc not worked automatically two fillings pvr day is u% 
much as they are capable of treating satisfacd-cally, though 
it is quite practicable to work thmn at an acc*idi*rat4!cl sfieed 
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(luring BtorniB, and thun inor(‘,aH(i thc^ number of fillings to 
three timers per day occ^isionally, providing that the norniJbl 
rato of working in iaaintain(‘d for a suflicicnt time afterwards 
to let the beds rca*,ovia- from th(^ (».xtra duty irnposcjd upon 
tliem during wet wcuitlier. 

ABHuming that the Ixals ani 4 feet doe[), with a water 
(capacity e(jual to on(‘-third the total (capacity, it will be Been 
that two fillings [Kir clay re[)reHeTits 150 gallons per super- 
ficial yard and threat fillings per day ctjuals 225 gallons per 
Hup<»rficial yard, thense figurc^s being based on the assump- 
tion that the original capaen'ty of the bod is maintained, 
though, as previously point(‘d out, this is by no means 
invariably the case*,, and if tlio wafer capacity is rcduc:ed 
to one quarter the total it will hcj seen that th(3 quantity 
treated is reduced to M2 and lfi8 gallons per day for two 
and tlirec fillings respectively. 

It has beem found from veu’y extensive cxtierirnents con- 
ductcid at a numbc‘T of large towns that a satisfactory 
effiuent cannot usually l)e obtained by one contact alone, and 
it is therefore almost invariably found necessary to use two 
beds, the first being placed at a sufficient height for the 
effluent to be disebarged on to the second, in which the 
procc^Hs of oxidation may be still further advanced. Indeed, 
the Local Government Board have refused to sanction loans 
for treating sewage })y single contact alone. 

The construction of the high and low level beds is not 
necessarily different, though, in view of the fact that the 
first contact is likely to remove all the matters in suspen- 
sion, and is therefore the most liable to become clogged, 
whereas the second has only to deal with the impurities 
remaining in solution, it is generally found desirable to use 
a somewhat finer material in the latter than in the former, 
but this is in itself sometimes a source of difficulty owing 
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to the fact that the water cai)acity of the acHioiid bed filled 
with material crushed to a difrcreiit gnidi^ may not be the 
same as the first, so that when a lugh le\el bed is dis- 
charged the second contact bod may not be capable of hold- 
ing the whole of the effluent from the first, nitboiigli their 
dimensions may be jirccisidy the sanu*. 'il’liis either reKults 
in a portion of the jiartially purified (dlliuuit from the. first 
contact bed being discharged without further purification 
or else the depth of one bed or the other must be increased 
by the addition of an extra quantity of filtering media, since 
it is quite useless to fill the sewage up above tin- surface of 
the filtering material, as the liquid standing on the top is 
not brought into contact with the bacteria <*xcepf. in 
the process of ertqitying, when the whole of the oxygen in 
the bed has already been absorbed and its oxidising capa- 
city has therefore practically ceased. 

Since the contact bed must necessarily be watertight , the 
first essential is a thoroughly good floor, and as eoncrete is 
the most convenient material for this it is almost univer 
sally adopted, the variations in construction consisting more 
in the arrangement of underdrains on the floor rather than 
the formation of the floor itself; but by way of illustrating 
the different methods in use the diagrams in Fig. 45 have 
been prepared, from which it will be seen that, while some 
methods involve practically a false, floor over th<> whole 
area of the bed, others merely consist in a .series of draining 
tiles laid at intervals, but in cither case the ofiject is to 
draw off the liquid as rapidly as fiossible and facilitate aera- 
tion of the filter by preventing the accumulation of carbonic 
acid gas in the lower portion of the media. 

It is, however, very imfiortant to bear in mind that the 
sewage which stands in the effluent drains does not undergo 
any material amount of oxidation during the period of con- 
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tact, and since this liquid is the first to be discharged when 
the bed is emptied, it frequently suggests that the work of 
the bed is less effective than may really be the case, so that 
although the volume of this nnpurified liquid is compara- 
tively small in relation to the total capacity of the bed, the 
mere fact of its existence must be recognised as an objection 
to the contact bed system, and efforts have been made to 
meet the difficulty in various ways. 

One method is to arrange the effluent drains with the 
actual level of outlet valve slightly above them, so that 
at the end of each discharge they remain filled with liquid 
that has already been in the hed during one contact ; and 
although this may, and no doubt does, eliminate the 
possibility of some sewage being entirely unoxidised, its 
adoption involves another difficulty owing to the prevention 
of any air circulating through the underdrains, and the 
consequent liability of the lower portion of the bed 
becoming to some extent water-logged, or at any rate so 
charged with carbonic acid gas as to prevent any oxidising 
action taking place in it, so that in obtaining increased 
purification for the sewage in the effluent drains the degree 
of oxidation in the greater volume of liquid dealt with in each 
contact may be very seriously reduced, the remedy being 
thus really worse than the original defect, especially in the 
case of first contact, since the effluent gets mixed up in its 
passage on to the second bed, and any marked variation in 
its quality disappears by the time it reaches the outlet from 
the low level bed. 

With regard to the walls of contact beds, it has already 
been stated that the design of these depends practically on 
the same governing principles as those affecting the design 
of tank walls, but the height being considerably less, their 
thickness is of course correspondingly reduced, and it is 
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sometimes found convenient to form the sides of ^ ^1i 

by merely sloping the excavation to a batter of say 1 -j- 

and covering the surface with concrete in the same 

the floor, but although this construction occupies 

space and can only be adopted with advantage 

ground where there is no risk of settlement, it 

doubtedly economical under favourable conditions, an^l 

the work of a contact bed depends upon its cubic 

only, the variation of depth round the outside is not a 

of importance. 

With regard to the period of contact and the 
obtained from alternative methods of working, the 
tions made in connection with the very extensive 
Manchester will afford a better idea of what is praotioat^^^ ' 
in this direction than any general description, an<3L 
following particulars are therefore taken chiefly from, 
reports of Dr. G. J. Fowler, now Consulting Chemist to 
Manchester Eivers Committee, who was till recently 
Superintendent and Chemist in charge of the Mancliost<^*^ 
Sewage Works at Davyhulme. 

As the result of trials at Davyhulme, it was found, tti^^ 
excellent purification was obtained by triple contaot in 
cases, both from raw and settled sewage. With donblo oorii- 
tact the results varied somewhat with both raw and. sottlc^cl 
sewage, according to the composition and strengtlx of 
sewage brought on to the bed, and it soon became o-vidorif 
in the case of raw sewage that the amount of snspondotl 
matter brought on to the bed would tend to rapidly rodne<* 
its capacity, so that although satisfactory results tisbd beoti 
obtained by Mr. Dibdin at Sutton, by treating oarncit- 
domestic sewage m contact beds, it was concluded ||g 

the case of Manchester sewage at any rate, some amonrit; 
preliminary treatment would be necessary before it "wsbs 
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on the beds. Tt is also evident that, in order to obtain 
uniform results, the composition of the liquid passing on 
to the beds should be as free from variation as possible, and 
as these two conditions are insured by the use of liquefying 
tanks, the bulk of the sewage is now receiving preliminary 
treatment in such tanks. 

Expendments in the treatment of effluent from liquefying 
tanks W(‘re chiefly directed towards the following points. 
(1) To determine the kmgth of life and rate of loss of capa- 
city of contact Ixuls. (2) To determine the quantity of tank 
(tffliHuit that could be dealt with safely on a given area. (3) 
To determine the ndativc area of preliminary and secondary 
beds. (4) To determine the effect on the beds and on their 
activity of variations in the cycle of operation ; and (5) To 
dehjrmine the character and size of material best suited for 
filling the beds. 

1, Capacity of Beds. —In the earlier stages of work there 
was a rapid loss of capacity, but this loss of capacity was 
accompanied by an increase of efficiency, and further experi- 
rrumts showed that with careful management and suitable 
grade of material the capacity tends to become constant at 
about 40 per cent, of the original w^ater holding capacity of 
tlic material, or 25 per cent, to 30 per cent, of the actual 
volume of tank holding the material. 

In order that the water capacity of contact beds may be 
accurately determined meters arc sometimes provided by 
which the quantity dealt with at each filling can be 
mesasured, and by this means a fairly accurate idea can be 
obtained of the extent to which a bed is losing its capacity 
owing to the accumulation of solid matter, whereas if no 
such observations arc made the sludging up may continue 
until all aeration ceases, and it is then practically impossible 
to renew the efficiency of the bed without taking out the 
material and cleaning it. 
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It lias, however, liccn observed that as the el'l'icicTiey of a 
bed increases with time it freijuently ha|i|)(am that alfhoiif'h 
its water capacity is reduced, the number of fillinvH that if 
is capable of purifying is increased, and conseijuetitiy there 
may be no reduction in the total (|uautify of sewagt^ di-alt 
with on a given area in 24 hours, though, of course, this 
principle can only he followed witliin cm-tain limits, and if 
the loss of capacity becomes very rapid while the jiurity of 
the effluent is also decreasing, this must he taken as an 
indication that the bed is being over- worked, and a ja-riod 
of rest should therefore be allowed. 

2. Quantitative Efficiency of Beds. — Experiemai has shown 
that in Manchester an average quantity of about 500, ()(H) 
gallons of Be[)tic tank effluent may safely be passed tlirough 
an acre of contact bed 3 ft. 4 ins. deep in 24 hours, but 
although this is only about half tlie (piantity that is Kuccess- 
fully treated on a similar area of bacteria beds at many 
other places, the Manchester sewage is somewhat excep- 
tional and contains a large (luantity of manufacturers’ 
waste. 

3. Relative Area of Primary and Secondary Beds. As it 

is found impossible to reduce the total impurities in solution 
below the limit allowed by the Ahjrscjy and Irwell .Joint Com- 
mittee unless a certain area of secondary beds is |>rovided, 
careful experiments have been conducted to asca-rtain flu; 
proper proportion which the area of thest; should bear to 
that of the first beds, with the result that it is found 
practicable to obtain thoroughly satisfactory purificiition 
when the area of secondary bed is only al)out half that (if the 
primary bed, and under favourable conditions the pro- 
portion may be still further reduced to one-third, it being 
found that as the primary beds mature, their efficiency 
rapidly increases. 

4. Effect of Varying Cycle.— Owing to the natural varia- 
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tion ill rate of flow of sewage, it is a matter of some import- 
ance to (leteruiiiie whether an extra number of fillings can bo 
applied to a I)C(l in rapid succession without detrimentally 
allecting the results, provided a proportionately longer 
jMjriod of rest is given afterwards, and it has been found at 
Arancliester that this can be done so long as the total quan- 
tity {)nt on to a given area does not exceed a certain fixed 
maximum. 

5. Character and Size of Material . — The experiments con- 
ducted at Manchester with a considerable number of alter- 
native kinds of material have shown conclusively that, on 
tlie ground of economy combined with reasonable efficiency, 
clirdcer was th(j best available material for the purx^osc, 
though it has been observed that the smallest particle 
shoidd not be less than in., while anything over 2 ins. 
should also bo avoided. 

It would appear that clinkers derive their advantage over 
many other materials from the fact that they are both hard 
and vcjsicidar, for although certain qualities of coke are hard, 
they are usually porous rather than vesicular, and the small 
pon3s t(md to l)ccomo choked up with solid matter, thus 
reducing the area of surface brought in contact with fresh 
sewage. 

As already pointed out, the chief difficulty encountered in 
conn(!ction with contact beds is their loss of capacity which 
arises from the following causes. 

(a) Settling together of the material ; (b) Growth of 
organisms ; (a) Impaired drainage ; (d) Insoluble matter 
entering the bed ; (e) Disintegration of material. 

(a) Settling together of material is a natural result of 
constantly filling and emptying the beds, and is the chief 
reason for the rapid decrease in capacity which takes place 
when they are first put into operation, so that in order to 
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allow for this it is advisable to make the depth of material 
somewhat greater in the first instance than is eventually 
required, 

( 6 ) Growth of organisms. Since this r(‘pre.HentB an in- 
creased efficiency, the loss of capacity involv(‘.d is of minor 
importance, and Dr. Fowler’s observations at Manchester 
have shown that on examining the material of in- 
tact beds in active condition, (ivery piece is B<;en to be 
coated witli a slimy growth which, when removed, soon 
dries to a stiff jelly so that it can be cut with a knife,. This 
gelatinous matter is usually found l)y microHcoi)ic examina- 
tion to contain large masses of bachu-ia, and if plactxl in a 
tube containing air, they will rapidly absorb all oxygen 
and produce carbon dioxide. 

It has also been found that this aeddon will sometimes 
produce a vacuum equal to several inch(*s of meremry, and 
this would appear to show that then^ is no n(‘C(*BHity to force 
air into the bed so long as mearis arc provided for removing 
the gases produced by its operation, and whim a l)ed is in 
good condition a large amount of oxygen should ahvays l)e 
present in the bottorii portion of it. 

The behaviour* of this bacterial jcdly appr^ars to afford a 
clue to the successful working of bacteria IhhIh, for by 
filling them frequently without long periods eff rest the 
effiuent may remain good, hut bacterial growtli so rapidly 
increase's that the bed becomes too H[K)ngy, and consequmitly 
holds up the water by capillary attraction, and tliis also 
(explains the fact that within limits thei (h^creasc? of eiipiwaty 
is accompanied by increased efficiency. 

With regard to the period of rest to be allowed whem a 
1)0(1 has hiicn overworked, it has been found that tins should 
not exceed al)oiit a fortnight, as the bed hmds to dry up and 
th(^ activity of the organisms diminishes, though the hmgth 
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of time allowed depends to some extent on the season of the 
year, as the loss of heat resulting from suspension of work 
during cold weather may be quite as detrimental to the 
activity of bacteria as the excessive drying which is liable to 
take place during the warmer weather of the summer. It 
is therefore much better to avoid working the bed at such an 
excessive rate as to necessitate any special period of rest, 
as its recovery may not be complete, and it is far better to 
keep the plant in regular operation rather than overwork a 
portion of it while the remainder is not worked up to its full 
capacity, providing, of course, that the plant is properly 
designed to meet the duty imposed upon it. 

(c) Defective drainage very rapidly decreases the actual 
water capacity of the beds by preventing thorough aeration, 
while at the same time, and for the same reason, it also has 
a very prejudicial effect on the results by reducing the 
amount of oxidation that can take place, so that it is of vital 
importance to provide ample means of drainage and venti- 
lation. 

(d) Insoluble matter entering the bed is undoubtedly the 
most certain way of destroying its efficiency, since accumu- 
lations of such matter in the interstices cannot be reduced 
by rest, but in cases where the sewage undergoes a proper 
preliminary treatment in sedimentation and liquefying tanks 
this difficulty should not be a serious one. In course of 
time, hovrever, the residual products of oxidation of the 
colloidal matters referred to in Chapter IV. may 
accumulate to such an extent as to need removal by washing 
the material. Under ordinary circumstances this should 
only be necessary after long periods, and the consequent 
expense is not excessive. The washed out material is of an 
inoffensive earthy character. 

(e) Disintegration of material is practically fatal to any 
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bacteria bed, and, as already pointed out, no material should 
be used for filling them which is liable to this defect, as the 
cost of renewing it at frequent intervals will in most cases 
more than counterbalance any saving of capital outlay in the 
first instance, and the necessity for this is now so generally 
recognised that no material that is not of a hard and durable 
character is considered suitable for this purpose. 

Conditions of Successful Working of Contact Beds. 

The following is a short summary of the procedure recom- 
mended by Dr. Fowler for adoption in connection with the 
Manchester Works as the result of his very careful observa- 
tions of results obtainable both from experimental and 
permanent beds. 

1. The bed should be worked very slowly at first, in order 
to allow it to settle down and the bacterial growths to 
form. In this way there will be less danger of suspended 
matter finding its way into the body of the bed while the 
material is still loose and open. 

2. The burden should not be increased until analysis re- 
veals the presence of surplus oxygen, either dissolved or in 
the form of nitrates in the effluent. 

3. Analyses of the air in the bed may usefully be made 
from time to time during resting periods. 

4. The variations in capacity should be carefully recorded. 
If the capacity is found to be rapidly decreasing a period of 
rest should be allowed. 

5. Long periods of rest should be avoided during winter, 
as when deprived of the heat of the sewage the activity of 
the organisms decreases. If necessary the burden on the 
bed should then be decreased by reducing the number of 
fillings per day, rather than by giving a long rest at one 
time. 
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6. The insoluble suspended matter should be retained on 
the surface by covering, at any rate, a portion of the latter 
with a layer of finer material not more than 3 ins. in depth. 
The suspended matter thus arrested should not be raked into 
the bed, but when its amount becomes excessive it should l)c 
scraped off. This should be done, if possible, in dry warm 
weather, after the bed has rested some days, and by placing 
the inlet and outlet penstocks as close together as possible 
the suspended matter will tend to concentrate in their 
vicinity and its removal will be facilitated. 

The method of distribution adopted for the contact beds 
at Manchester is shown in Eig. 32, from which it will be 
seen that shallow radial grips or channels arc formed on 
the surface of contact beds with very fine screenings, so that 
when the sewage is discharged into these grips the liquid 
soaks through the sides, leaving the bulk of the suspended 
matter on the surface, so that it can be scraped off and 
removed, say, once a fortnight. 

Prolonged experience has shown that the above principles 
of working contact beds are quite sound, except when it is 
necessary to accelerate the rate of working for a prolonged 
period in wet weather. The grips are then apt to retain 
water and impede the proper aeration of the bed. 


Operation of Contact Beds, 

The proper cycle to be followed in the operation of con- 
tact beds has long been a fruitful subject of discussion, 
and there are still wide differences of opinion as to the 
relative duration of the time that should be occupied in 
filling, standing full, emptying, and standing empty, but it 
is pretty generally agreed that, although no hard and fast 
rule can be laid down for all circumstances, the thorough 



Fig. 32,— Contact Beds at Manchester Sewage Works, Showing Method of Distribution by 
Surface Channels Formed with Fine Clinker. 

(Reproduced by permission of Mr. J. P. Wilkinson, Manchester.) 
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aeration of the beds after each filling is essential to their 
success, and the time allowed for drainin^f and standing 
empty should therefore be as long as possible. 

The minimum duration of contact or standing full must 
largely depend on the quality of the sewage and the nature 
of the media used for filling the bed, since a sewage con- 
taining a large proportion of trade waste may take longer 
to oxidise than ordinary domestic sewage, while it is also 
evident that the use of fine material may result in effecting 
considerable purification by the percolation of sewage 
through the media in the actual process of filling, especially 
when it is evenly distributed over the surface ; whereas the 
sewage contained in the large interstices of coarse material 
may remain unaffected by the bacteria in the bed for a 
considerable time. 

In the case of Manchester, where the filtering media con- 
sists of furnace clinker, the duration of contact is usually 
about one or two hours, this being found to give the best 
results, and although it by no means follows that this is 
the best for all circumstances, it may be taken as a rough 
guide in the absence of experimental data, which should be 
obtained under the peculiar conditions of each particular 
case whenever this is possible. 

Tn order to allow as much time as possible for contact 
and aeration it is desirable that the beds should be filled and 
emptied quickly, and as the time occupied in filling a 
bed depends on its capacity in relation to the total volume 
of sewage treated, it has been found convenient to limit the 
size of each bed, so that its water capacity does not exceed, 
say, two hours’ average dry weather flow of sewage, though, 
as previously mentioned, in the case of large works such 
as those at Manchester, the largest beds now being con- 
structed do not exceed half an acre, and the dry weathej 
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flow is usually sufficient to fill several of these beds in 
one hour. 

In order to reduce the time required for filling the 
sewage is sometimes stored in tanks or measuring chambers 
until a sufficient quantity has accumulated to fill one bed, 
but this arrangement necessarily requires additional fall 
equal to the depth of the tank. 

The time required for emptying contact beds is naturally 
governed by the size of effluent outlet and the readiness 
with which the filtering media can be drained when the 
outlet valve is opened, so that in order to avoid curtailing 
the time available for aeration the underdrains and outlet 
from contact beds should be far larger than those required 
for continuous percolating filters of the same capacity, 
and the time required for draining should be reduced as 
far as possible by the use of fairly large sized filtering 
media, in which the liquid will not be held up by capillary 
attraction. 

Apart from the process of draining which may continue 
I ; during the period of aeration, it is evident that if contact 

|. beds are to be worked three times a day with an 8-hour 

I cycle they must have a total water capacity equal to one- 

1 I third the maximum volume of sewage to be treated, and if 

the outlet valves and underdrains are to be capable of 
‘ emptying each bed in, say, one hour, then the total dis- 

charging capacity must be equal to eight times the rate of 
flow representing the maximum volume to be treated. 

It has already been pointed out that it is only by adequate 
aeration that the efficiency of bacteria beds can be main- 
I tained, and whatever cycle of operation is adopted, the aim 

i i should always be to make the period of aeration as long 

as possible, thus giving the bacteria time to thoroughly 
decompose all the organic impurities left in the bed after 
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each filling, and providing them with an ample supply of 
air, without which their oxidising action is impeded. 

It is for this reason that, although the number of fillings 
may vary from one to three per 24 hours, according to the 
rate of sewage flow, the time allowed for filling, standing 
full, and emptying should, if possible, be fairly uniform, 
the variation being made in the time allowed for aeration ; 
and assuming that two hours’ contact is found to be suffi- 
cient, while the filling and emptying each take one hour, 
the time available for aeration will be 20 hours out of the 
24 with one filling, 16 hours with two fillings, and 12 
hours with three fillings per day. 

Since the efficiency of contact beds is so very largely 
dependent upon the precision with which they are filled and 
the relative duration of the periods of time occupied by fill- 
ing, s'tanding full, emptying, and aerating, it is of the 
greatest importance that no irregularity should occur in the 
opening and closing of the valves provided to control the 
inlet and outlet, and as the expense of keeping a man con- 
stantly on the spot for this purpose is consideral)le, 
especially in the case of small places, the advantage of some 
automatic arrangement as a substitute for manual labour is 
obvious ; though the design of such apparatus presents some 
difficulty, not only on account of the mechanical details but 
also because it is required to work in accordance with 
varying conditions which cannot be prescribed beforehand, 
since they depend upon the weather and flow of sewage. 

So far as the Author is aware the first automatic 
apparatus which was designed to meet this difficulty 
was that installed by Mr, Cameron in connection with 
the experimental contact beds at Exeter, and since 
adopted at a number of other places where the automatic 
control of contact beds was required. 
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.—Diagram Illustrating Action of Cameron’s Alternating Gear for Contact Beds. 
(Reproduced by pennissioii of Messrs. 'Willcox & Raikes, Westminster and Birmingham.) 
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In order to facilitate erection it is usually found convenient 
on small works to construct tke whole of the gear in such a 
way that it can all be fitted together before delivery, as 
shown in Fig. 33, and from this it will be seen that the 


i5.— Birch Killon’s Automatic Valves for Filling and Emptying 
Contact Beds. 

(Eeproduced by permission of Messrs. Birch-Killon & Co., Manchester.) 


tank effluent is delivered into a shallow basin, in the bottom 
of which the four inlet valves are placed, while the outlet 
valves are fixed at the bottom of four cylindrical wells at a 
level below the floor of contact beds, so that these may be 
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completely emptied when the outlet valves are opened as 
above described. 

These four cylindrical wells also act as supports for the 
iron basin containing the inlet valves, and the float 
chambers being bolted to the sides of the discharge well of 
each bed, these can be easily connected with the correspond- 
ing float chamber by a short length of wrought iron tubing, 
so that the lever is automatically raised and lowered by the 
float each time the bed is filled and emptied, thereby operat- 
ing the valves in the other beds in the manner already 
described. 

Another type of apparatus used for the automatic opera- 
tion of contact beds is that illustrated in Fig. 35, and the 
essential principles involved are somewhat similar to those 
described above, though it should be explained that the 
floats consist in hollow bells, and the float controlling the 
inlet valve to each bed is held up by the sewage or by the 
pressure of air confined under a dome in the adjoining bed 
until it is released by the discharge of sewage from that bed , 
or in the case of large installations by a small escape 
cock on air pipe, which is automatically opened when the 
bed is full, thus allowing the float to sink and so closing the 
inlet valve, the inlet to the next bed being simultaneously 
opened in the same way as the first. 

The outlet valve of each bed is also opened and closed by 
a lever and floats in a chamber connected with one of the 
adjoining beds, though in case it is desired to have a fixed 
period of contact the float chamber may be filled through a 
small syphon pipe from the bed in which it is placed, the 
rate of discharge through the connecting pipe being adjusted 
by a small cock so as to give any period of contact desired. 
When the float chamber is full the main float is raised, and 
thus opens the outlet valve which empties the contact bed. 
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and the contents of float chamber are also discharged by 
running back through the syphon feed pipe to the main out- 
let valve, which is held open by a second float near bottom of 
float chamber until the latter is empty. 

Eig. 36 shows another apparatus in which the inlet of 
each bed is controlled by air pressure, but in this case 



Fjg. 36. — Section of Air Lock Syphon Discharging Sewage on to 
Contact Beds when Air Lock is EelcaRcd. 

(Reproduced by permission of Messrs. Adams’ Hydraulics, Ltd., York.) 

syphons are substituted for valves and levers, the passage of 
sewage through the inlet syphons being stopped by the air 
forced into them through the dome in the bed with which 
they are connected becoming submerged. Each inlet is also 
connected by a small air pipe to a similar dome in another 
bed, so that when this second bed is filled, the air confined 
under this dome forces the seal or air lock and again brings 
the first inlet into action. 
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The outlet syphons shown in Fig. 37 are enclosed in small 
chambers, and as they do not come into action until the 
chamber is full a fixed period of contact can be secured by 
regulating the small cock on pipe through which the chamber 
is filled from the contact bed. The syphons should, how- 



Fig. 36a. — Section of Air Lock Syphon, Showing Discharge Stopped 
by Pressure of Air Confined under Dome. 

(Keproduced by permission of Messrs. Adams’ Hydraulics, Ltd., York.) 


ever, remain in action until the bed begins to fill again, thus 
permitting the complete drainage of the bed. 

There is still another method of operating contact beds 
automatically which should be mentioned, since it is in 
practical operation at a number of places, though in a 
slightly different form to that shown in Fig. 38. 

In this apparatus the inlet and outlet valves are opened 
by levers and counterbalance weights consisting of hollow 
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iron cylinders or drums, the weight of which is increased 
by their becoming filled with sewage until they are heavy 
enough to open the valves to which they are attached, and 
the valves are again closed automatically directly the con- 
tents of the control cylinders are discharged. 

Assuming that bed No. 1 is just full, the sewage overflows 



Fig. 37. — Automatic Syphon for Emptying Contact Beds. 
(Reproduced by permission of Messrs. Adams’ Hydraulics, Ltd., York.) 


through a small pipe connected to the counterbalance 
cylinder controlling inlet to bed No. 2, which is thus opened 
automatically, while the sewage in bed No. 1 will remain in 
contact until a certain depth (say about 9 inches) has been 
reached in bed No. 2. 

xAt this depth the sewage again overflows from bed No. 2 
through a small pipe connected to the counterbalance 
cylinder controlling the outlet of No. 1, which is thus opened 




^ — Section of Automatic Balanced Yalve for Filling or Emptying Contact Beds. 
(Reproduced by permission of Messrs. Mather & Platt, Ltd., Mancbesi-er.) 
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and the contents of the bed discharged, this main outlet 
valve remaining open until bed No. 2 is filled to within 
about 6 inches of the top, when the contents of control 
cylinder is allowed to escape to the drain through a small 
valve which is opened by an ordinary float and lever such 
as those previously described, and the main outlet valve of 
bed No. 1 then closes, as the weight of the empty cylinder 
is not sufiicient to hold it open. 

When bed No. 2 is full the contents of the cylinder con- 
trolling the inlet valve are also allowed to escape, so that 
the valve is closed in the same way while the inlet to 
No. 1 or some other bed in the same series is opened 
by the sew^age overflowing into the control cylinder from 
bed No. 2. 

Erom the above description of automatic apparatus it will 
be observed that the automatic control of contact beds is in 
most cases effected by making the duration of cycle for each 
bed directly dependent upon the rate of the sewage flow, but 
this being necessarily variable, this method of control cannot 
be considered so satisfactory as a system in which a fixed 
time is allowed, and with any apparatus having many joints 
and working parts exposed to corrosive action it seems 
inevitable that the cost of the repairs and adjustments 
necessary to keep the gear in working order and the valves 
watertight will place it at a disadvantage when compared 
with an apparatus in which all moving parts are eliminated 
as far as possible. 

With regard to the variation in period of contact resulting 
from changes in rate of flow of sewage, it may be observed 
^ that this might possibly be an advantage if the shortest con- 

j tact occurred when the sewage was most diluted, but under 

I ordinary conditions it is usually found that at the beginning 

i of a storm, when the volume is very much increased, the 
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the rate at which the tank effluent can be discharged on to 
the contact beds. 

As a result of recent eicperiments, it appears, however, 
that the rigid adherence to a fixed period of contact is not 
so essential as was at first supposed, and in another portion 
of his evidence before the Royal Commission, Dr. Fowler 
stated “ that experiment has shown that the purification 
effected depends rather upon the amount of filtered effluent 
dealt with per unit of area than upon the length of cycle 
employed, two short cycles and one long one in the 24 
hours sometimes giving better results than three cycles 
of equal duration.” Variations in the rate of flow can thus 
be dealt with, and in cases of large increase in rate of flow 
the rate of working the beds may be temporarily increased 
without ill-effects. 

The effect of each contact may be roughly said to result, 
as a rule, in removing about 50 per cent, of the dissolved 
impurity contained in the liquid turned on to it, so that 
the actual amount of purification accomplished in the second 
bed is half that in the first; and it has been found that 
whereas the results obtained from single contact do not in 
most cases come up to the standard usually required for 
final purification, the further purification resulting from the 
second contact may he actually more than is really neces- 
sary, and in such cases it has been found economical to 
only treat a portion of the sewage by double contact, and to 
mix the effluent so treated with that from the single con- 
tact, the resulting mixture being found to be materially 
better than if the whole of the sewage was treated by 
single contact alone ; and when the correct proportions have 
been determined by actual experiments this method of work- 
ing may result in a very material saving of cost owing to 
the reduced area of contact beds required, and in some 
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instances it may be the means of utilising a site for the 
works, the extent of which might otherwise have been 
inadequate. 

As an alternative to treating a portion of the sewage by 
double contact and mixing the effluent as above described 
the same object could doubtless be attained by working the 
second contact beds at a somewhat accelerated speed, as 
the amount of purification which they are required to 
accomplish is very much less than that which takes place 
in the first contact. 

Apart from the question of capacity, it is also desirable 
to consider the most efficient depth for contact beds, and 
although, on the ground of economy alone, a given capacity 
can be most economically obtained by constructing the beds 
as deep as the fall available will permit, it has been found 
that the difficulty of securing thorough aeration is much 
greater in deep beds than in shallow ones, and as a result of 
Mr. Cameron’s experiments at Exeter, as well as numerous 
observations made elsewhere, it is now generally agreed that 
the maximum depth should not exceed 4 feet, unless there is 
some exceptional reason to the contrary, and where this 
. depth cannot be obtained it is fair to assume that equally 
good or even better results may be secured by the use of still 
shallower contact beds, provided their water capacity is the 
same, though it must obviously cost more to construct 
shallow beds than deep ones of the same cubic capacity. 

The time required for a contact bed to mature appears 
to be very variable, as it has been estimated by different 
observers at anything from six weeks to six months, and 
in some cases it has been contended that bacteria beds 
once started, if properly worked, should go on improving 
indefinitely ; but such wide discrepancies between the 
observations made at different places are, no doubt, chiefly 
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due to the variation in the quality of the sewage as well 
as the material used for the filtering media, and where such 
observations are made in the summer the period found to 
be necessary would be less than that required during cold 
weather in winter, but satisfactory results can very rarely 
be obtained, and should not be expected for a little time 
after the contact beds have been put into operation or until 
the bacteria have had an opportunity of developing. 
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CHAPTER VTIT. 


Percolating Filters, alternative Methods of 
Construction and Working. 

Shape and size — ^Levels of site — Above or below ground — Pall 
required — Walls— Floors — ^Under drains — ^Aeration — Feeding 
Constant v. intermittent — Rate of filtration — Distribution— 
Clogging— Effect of varying depth — Suspended matter in 
effluent. 

Before proceeding with the design of percolating filters, 
the local conditions relating to the site require even more 
careful consideration than in the case of contact beds, 
especially in regard to the fall available, as the determina- 
tion of the most convenient shape and size is largely 
governed by the method of distribution to be adopted, and 
the efficiency of percolating filters depends to a great extent 
on their depth in relation to surface area instead of their 
cubic capacity only. 

The various alternative methods of distribution will be 
dealt with fully in the next chapter, at the end of which a 
brief summary is given of the conditions most suitable for 
the different systems now in vogue for discharging the tank 
effluent on to the surface of the filtering media. 

In cases favourable to fixed distributors these may be 
used on filters of practically any shape, though the fact that 
the distributing pipes or troughs are most conveniently 
arranged in parallel lines usually results in the adoption of 
a rectangular plan wherever practicable in preference to any 
other shape. On the other hand, where any form of rotary 
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(liKtributor in udopf.tl, lii-' <>1 th, jilt, r i li.-uM !- 

approxiinatcdy circiilar in plan in .ir.|. r I*, as. .id sv;,: iii.jj any 
portion of the aiva flinMif.h its l» inp 1m y..nd fit.: r. a. h .d tla- 
(lintributor. 

A squan‘ iWirv is unHuitai>!r fur mvh au^iilnifurh, niiirr 
about 20 iH‘r vmi. of a Hfuitrr in fJa- nivh- vH-ulnim *l 

in it, but it will bo hooii fr«uu *^0 tliaf tliiiA nbji’otiifii 
does not apply with tin* naiuo forrr iu mi urtjigiiiial plan, an 
the proportion of vvaHt<* .nparo in fto’ sajt’ad*' ibf 

encloBod eirebn is ooiiiparativoly siiialK and wlo n :i i^p'iaip id 
fili(irs an*, l)uilt fo^«*tbor this slnqw involv*-:. -.Minr 
in construc^diou of walls, sinoo a jMJiiioii *»f tlioni oiiii bo 
oruitte.d IxdvvtH’U (‘ontioiaius lilforH, ‘ab«-r« a:-., 'mifli riroiibir 
bcjds each must bo coiiiplolidy oiir*lio«,od ivilli an iiiflrjwiid*i'it 
wall. 

In Borno. caH(*H wlio.ii tliiA spao** availablo f*ir llio ofiiistiiiO' 

tion of works is liiuifod, it is no! only iiiijwtuiil to litiln-s 

every portion cd tlio. filiors fh*‘ne''-oIv«M-o bnl ahvo tu irioid 
wasting ground Iw c’onsfriictiiio thorn in ton innny 
pendcnti unifs with coiiHiflorabl*' spaeon , ;in in 

the caB(j of circular fillrrs. 

This waste (am he most readily «#bv'iatrd by tho adfi|4i«iii 
of nxjtangular tiltcxs in large blo*’ks witliont divi-Hioii 
walls, as showii in Fig. 10, iiial fins inr-tliiid id r*»ir4iii«’fioii 
is now genenilly reeoriiiiioiid«^d ffjr liirg*- uoibs. f A|irri;ilir 
when iK)wer-driv«*n diHl.rilHif«»rs are to be loied mitb n 
to Bccuring the Iiigliest iMiHsihle «'Hieiiiiey tbe area td 

filtc^r put down. 

Having debtrinined the shape of fdio fli»“ in \l peint 

to be coiiBiclonxl i« the fjtu’stioii fd bw-eU. and it on flo''.-*- 
that tlie Kiiitalnlity or otfif^rwiwe of a sit*- ffir 4i't|«4n;il 

works tiHually defauiils, m the rof4 of net ii*fi lonv be 

enormously increased when it be«»«iinri4 ?*» lai 
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any kiiul cif c‘fi{tf4nirtifHi;0 v^urk may fi-nju* iit!i Pii4» i il 
adviHiibln tu \my a hi;4ii^-r prirr* fur tlir lami it ;i iip,|v 
ahln nib' t*a.n 1»*^ iililaim**! <4Hrv, ln'r**. 

litAvrvrr, tliat a ritr \»-vn ils-liiHt»-Iy 

Hnk‘atf‘il, ih n thn *4 fit** wurk. lu r. latiun tu 

lh<; i^nHHicl u'ill hv f^uvriairif rhii fly i»y tli*' Ikiil 4\4il:4!»!*' 
l:H‘i\var‘n tla* HUppIy cMrri«‘r t«* Ii}t*-r4 aird tla“ by v. liir'li 

ilic* c‘illurHt in (iinrlairarfl. vlihr iiifu a luitiirai v.;itrr lanirMr 
(*r nil fn kniil fnr fiuilirr fr* atna nt. 

If fhi* C'ftliii'Hf laia Iti h*' iliu-liarpr4 «»ii tu laii4 at isr'arly 
th(t Hum<* Invnl an nitr nf it i4ivimi4y fhat, 

tlmnn imiHi b‘ imilf abuw in 'wiirrr' lla' 

nitc? in noiiiipurafiva'ly !ii|.|h, r*'»jiiir*'4 fur iilf*-r.i> mill 

liavn. to !h» nxcaivatuii la’lmv urciVinii, Inil wh'tr Hiiiliriii'it full 
in availabk^ it h a iuUmlnp^ tlivnlr llir filial nf 

fdtnrB into two at ta-rtioria %vliirli ran Iw' ai'iaii|y''4 in 

tf^rrarrH otir lirlow tlii* mi in 41 iifi4 

HO that' in dry mnitlirr, mfnai tla- vuliiirn* uf u-main- m loiiall, 
tho rfllnriii from thr IomIi k-vid ]H^ih may br dr.rliarrn! on 
to tho ofliorH, IliiiH Hmirinn fb-^ l*i|4!n':4 drufr-r of fliiiil piiri^ 
firatiori, wliilr at tla^ Haiiir tiinr }ifr^|dii|f f-lo'' mlmlr arva of 
liltoTH in rogiilar uairk, and a%'*»jdmr llii' lo^sh *4 i'fiiroi'tir) 
whioh nmiiltfi from rKronaivi* }«’riodH of roii:i|il*dr iiiiiriivity , 
aviiiliildr fall in iiiidoiildr'dly hy far t!ir' iiiijMir- 

tanfc fiiotor to hr romadrrrft in doHigiitiin ^4«ma||r firH|*ir:i! 
\vorkH i^riirriilly , arid |mrro!afioi» fslfrr^ iii part irnkir, im 
althongli ih#! ronainirtioii of .Hliallom- li!t*i*ri iriiii4. iniiilvr' 
irirnrimal rx|Hnoi«* nn roinjiaris-d mith of tlir’ liiiiiir 

rtiliir c‘a|ia<dfcy, flir AiitJior iw folly roiiViiirr-il flint tln,^ 
.Hliallcnvf'r lirdB will havr ii far fiinbrr tlrgrim of rilirb'iiry |-i‘*r 
niilrr yanl than drop om^N. omdiig to tin* gT«iifj*r fiirilify lln-'y 
alfiini for romplrfr arratiori* oi that %%-ifi$iii ertimii liftiit?* tli*’ 
iti^jdli of |»imroliiting may inaiaily hr ria|tif*f*i| to f4iiit 
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the local conditions when fall is limited, providing the area 
is correspondingly increased so as to maintain approxi- 
mately the same rate of filtration per unit of capacity. 

It is, however, very important to bear in mind that no 
matter what is the depth of filter, the minimum fall re- 
quired for drainage and any particular method of distribu- 
tion is practically fixed, so that although a total of, say, 
8 ft. may be sufficient to permit the adoption of single 
filters 5 ft. deep, allowing 1 ft. for the uiiderdrains and 2 ft. 
for distribution, the total depth of filtering media would 
have to be reduced to 2 ft. if double filtration were adopted 
under the same conditions, the remaining 6 ft. being required 
for distribution and drainage. 

The relative cost of shallow and deep filters is far from 
being proportional to their depth, since the cost of distribu- 
tion and drainage, as well as the construction of floor, are all 
practically proportional to the superficial area covered, so 
that lump sum prices per cube yard are not of much value for 
the purpose of comparing the cost of percolating filters unless 
due allowance is made for variations in depth in each case. 

Since the Local Government Board’s usual requirements 
in regard to percolating filters are based on a minimum cubic 
capacity, as in the case of contact beds, without regard to 
area, and since Local Authorities are usually anxious to 
meet these requirements at the least possible expense, it is 
only natural that deep filters should in many cases be put 
down in preference to shallow ones of the same capacity, 
especially as this course has been by no means dis- 
countenanced by the Local Government Board, who have 
themselves usually fixed the minimum depth of filtering 
media at about 5 feet, whereas in the Author’s opinion 
better results w^ould frequently be obtained by fixing the 
cubic capacity and limiting the maximum depth, especially 
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l^KRCOLATING FILTEES. 

t*f flit' 1 ‘xtru lilft^ring material required to obtain the same 
|•ill*c'livl* eapaeify. l‘or instaucc, it has been found at 
i dniitiigliarii that il a one acrcj filter is enclosed with rubble 
wall.H til ntfaiii h t<M‘t of medium, the cost is less than half 
the niHi of tho aclditional work and material that would 
be requiretl if the walls were omitted, though this dis- 
adviifilago in of lc*ss importance in stiff clay land, where the 
HiiloH ot oxcavution can be formed with comparatively little 
!iattf*r. 

W lien* vvailn are providtul to enclose underground filters, it 
is ovident tliat uIkui tlui beds arc filled with filtering media 
flic pri%sHiirt* of this on the inside to a great extent equalises 
till* prcHKuri* of tlu^ (‘.arth on the outside of the walls, but 
owing fo tlic* fa<‘t tliat the beds may sometimes have to be 
eriiptiod and tint walls have to be constructed before they 
are fUli‘cl, it is n(a5{‘HHary that the latter should be strong 
oiiotigh to Hustaiti th(‘. weight of the earth behind them with- 
out flu* asHistauec*, of any internal pressure. 

The ordinary rules for the design of retaining walls on the 
asHumplion that their stability depends on their weight alone 
are, howewer, hardly applicable to the short lengths of wall 
UHiially nffjuired for underground filters not more than about 

II feet (lef!p, but it may be taken as a fairly safe rule that 
the thicdcnesH of tlic wall at the base should not be less than 
about one qmirtcr of the height if constructed with good 
bricks or stone in cement mortar on a solid foundation, and 
tfKiiigIt tlic! thickncjBS may bo reduced in most cases to 14 ins. 

III tlic top, tliis is barely sufficient when the wall has to re- 
fain earth {inmsure up to its full height, especially if there is 
any jKis8il>ility of the earth becoming saturated with water. 

Wliera percolating beds are constructed above ground the 
instead of lacing required to support outside pressure 
of the earth, are needed only to retain the filtering medium 
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no j>raefi(’iil vantage In he gained by battered walls of the 
iiii*iii-rab' height re{|uired for se\va,g(‘ works, and bediter work 
fan usually la* ohfaiiKsl wluni the walls are built without 

any hatter. 

Tile liiUVreiit types of filter walls ilhistrattMl in Fig. 43 
havi* lieeii srlech*d US fairly re.prcsentative of the various 
met hods of eonstnud ion a,do[)t(‘d in actual practice at 
liifiVnuit plaeeH to suit th<^ local conditions and materials 
availalile w hen the filters haxo to b(‘. built above ground, and 
as each illnsfrafion is pracdically scdf-c^xplanatory, it is only 
niM’essary to ndVr to tluan V(a*y brii^fly. 

(Ai shows a very convenient ty|)(‘ of wall which has been 
adopted at a lunnber of ()lac(‘s for circular filters up to about 
inn feet clianiefm*, and it jiossessc^.s the advantage of cn- 
rlfiHiiig the largest |Kmsihlc area of filtcu* with the smallest 
i|iiaiifify of brickwork, Imt mntlKT this nor the rubble wall 
are ilesigii«*d to giv(‘ any supiiort or sludtcr to the distributors, 

till is I lie of a wall desigrual to not only retain the 

filtering inediiim, hut also to carry the rail required for a 
travidlifig disfrihutor on a ree.tangular filter, bedsides having 
a Hiiflicient to[i width to h(‘ used as a footpath, while it was 
mIoi I'arrii'fi down to a (’onsidm-ahle depth l)elow the floor of 
file filter to fihtain a solid foundation. 

nn is a H'c'ficm designed for dry rubble masonry, which can 
hi' used with ailvautage in a district wIktc suitable stone can 
he cihfaiiied at a reasonahh' cost, l)ut in the neighbourhood 
of fiktsi ftiriiac“«'S slag is usually the clieapcst materrial avail- 
iilde, ItiMiigh the pieces Inung of a very irregular rounded 
fdiapiu it IS sonicnvliat difficult to construct a substantial wall 
w ifh if iiiilesH a cormiiktraTle liatter is allowed on both sides, 
whieli uec'eHHJirily incnsisc/s the thickness at the base, and 
coiiHef|nently n*quin‘H rnon^ material than whcr(3 stone or 
hrick is used, ho tliat tliis material is seldom really 
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economical, and as certain kinds of slag are very liable to 
crack and disintegrate when exposed to the weather, it is 
also somewhat unreliable as a building material. 

(D) only shows a simple method of relieving the plain 
appearance of the perfectly flat filter walls so frequently 
seen, by building a projecting stringcourse about 18 inches 
or 2 feet below the coping, and the overhung coping also 
forms a wider path when there is no other convenient means 
of access to the filter. 

(E) is an elevation of the wall shown in section above, 
and shows the pilasters provided for the purpose of affording 
additional strength when the wall is subject to the vibration 
caused by the distributor continually travelling backwards 
and forwards along the top, besides giving a little more room 
to pass the end of the distributor when walking along the 
wall. 

(E) is a type of walling adopted at York, Accrington, Derby 
and many other places, with the double object of facilitating 
the aeration of the filter, while at the same time saving 
bricks, but this is not of much practical advantage, as the 
circulation of air is usually from the surface downwards, the 
effect of lateral ventilation being almost inappreciable even 
with a strong wind, and any saving in bricks is fully counter- 
balanced by the extra labour which this kind of work 
involves. 

Eig. 44 show's the type of wall adopted at Derby, and 
a special form of brick has recently been tried for such 
walls, having small projections on one side with correspond- 
ing holes on the other side, so that the projections on one 
course of bricks fit into the holes of the next course, thus 
binding the whole together, and it is claimed for this system 
that the bricks can be laid dry without mortar, each course 
in a circular wall consisting in a continuous tension ring. 




Fig. 44. — Circular Filter at Derby, Showing Pigeon-hole Wall \\i*^ 
Ventilation Pipes and Effluent Channel. 

(Reproduced by permission of Messrs. Adams’ Hydraulics, Rtd., York i 


must necessarily be much greater than ordinary bricks, t 
since the tension increases with the diameter of filter, tli* .r 
advantage for large beds seems somewhat doubtful, while 
is also clear that ordinary bricks used in the same \va > , 
jointed with cement mortar, are capable of resisting consicli i , 
able tension, and when first-class workmanship can I ^ 
secured the thickness of circular walls can for this reason I # 
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iiiikIi* I» f Ilian lliat rcafuinal for straight walls of the same 

In ra;a*:4 \\Iic*ro possibh; suhsideiice due to inining opera- 
fiifiis lia?4 tit provid(‘d for, and soinetinies even when the 
walls an* nut liaidc to snbsidimee, the practice of using rcin- 
fiirn d i’onrndr is bta-oining more and more popular with a 
viow In redialing IhiekiKsss and (*ons(ajU(‘nt expense, and 
IH shtAVH on<* of siA'eral UKdJiods of construction in- 
volving the iisi* of rnetal rods (unbcddiul in the concrete, 
uiiiidn compared with the ordinary construction, shows a 
Very marked dilTerema* in th(j (juantity of concrete that is 
rc*iiiircd ill obtain the. sanu*. result in regard to stability. 

It fdioidd» h<nv(*v('r, be rc'cognised that the steel rein- 
forc’eiiienf is <'X[»ensiv(‘, and wli(‘,re tlui thickness of a wall 
is feiiuccd in propoi'thm to t!u‘. tluHmd.ical strength obtained 
by Hiieh rcinroreeincnt stal)ility of the structure depends 
alimcd eiitindy on tiu! <piality of the workmanship and 
iriabidaiH; u hereaH with the ordinary form of construction, 
wlii*re till* sfalnliiy of a wall is mainly due to its own weight, 
till* afiliodon id' om? i>art to another is of less importance in 
rcidHtiiig any lendeiiej to failure by 'overturning, though it 
in by no fiicans Hugg(%sted that the question of adhesion at 
f!ic joiiilH of bricdiwcu'k or masonry should be ignored, as this 
freijiiciitly forniH a v<*ry valuable margin of safety. 

Tint nec*(*HHity for a thorougldy substantial and impervious 
floor in all baedcria beds cannot be too strongly insisted 
!iI»oii, an it is aliHoluicdy essential that the efilucnt should be 
ilnihml id! us rapidly as possible, and any tendency to form 
Hfjigiiant poolH a,t the l>ottoni of the filter should be carefully 
fireveiitinl, ho iliat altliough it has for econonmical reasons 
tii*cii HoiiietiiiK‘H i)r(>pos(‘d to dispense with the floors, this 
aiiirsi! in ahiiost cctrtain to result in materially reducing the 
effieicney of the filter; while the admission of subsoil 
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will.-.- af, th- iK.tl.an ..f a J'arlH'ia at .a.r. r. ...i. r:- any 
anulVHi.H <.f tla- .'fllu.-nf Intally utuvitaM.- a:, ualaviin.;: t!,.- 
,l,.«rc.‘ oC jmrili.-afi.ai HT.-.-l.-.i a • .•nn.i.an .i v.Hi. ml,, r 

whi-nmu) ililiitimi (aki’H |ilacf. 

■I' nmv.-ni.-,., t.^r .1.- .1 

isun.imihl.ally ■•. lumi! rnurr. !r. h».'. !l I- a<.il> 
will. aHn.-H.ll.M.rra.vl.mh. .v.,u.n .i yra-l .- .,1 . a,.,l 
it also Imi.lH itH.-ll' In tl..- .'runMnura! a. u- !.. n <■! Hwn!,. i . 
.Iruii.H f..r ill- .•-.nvya.i.v i.nr.fr d • uia. m all. i.a' mi.;- 

through the filh r. 

Thu IhickiiraH of Ih.- Hour t,. ,-. : ardy d. p. i.d o„ !h.- 
iial.uv of thr wd.a.il on whirl, if l*iar.d, Inf H th. 
fuii-ly Hoiid. f. ii.«. of .nil ronro.f. u. u a,alh foiu,.! Mil!. 

though wl.rrr hitrra aiv rorr.frurt.d on ou.d- ground, 
thin tliiukurHH iitay havr to h« inrn a « d fo .( in .. oi , .. n 
12 i„H.. a..d in ..rdrr to prrvn.t rrarlung do- t., un. a. u 
„,.tt!rn.r,.l or mining ..doidrorr, ,t may !,.■ r. ■ arv n, 
nsrrptional ri.-r.m.Htan.-rH to ma- oHi-and- d m- fn! or .oiar 
form of ii'on rodn hiiiit into th.- ronrn for th*- pmi».ra o 
rui.ifoiring it and Idndin-! U t..r, ih- r m a mam..! .mn. what 
uiitt t'i hir fcj flisif itln*a<lv 


1 3 it 4 I le 


in Kig- I«- ,, 

'I'hu rouHtnirfion ..f . tll.xmt dram ; i ^ n.l.j. rt to . 
variation, aa may l»r w ii from th> . va.np!. ■. ilhi'.ti.it< d m 
Fig. d.'), hl.owing a h w of fla- aif. rnati!.. i'oiin ■ of artilirial 
tilu moHt commoniy .u-.l f..r fhi'. inri«.-. . and if wdl h. 
nhwrvrd that whih* tf»mr of t)ir .r mn ftt!il«- a falw holfom 
,,v„r fill- uholr fl«w»r. fdh> iHi iir«- mdy laid at ml. 


1 ., 1 ... 


to take up th.. .-riha iit wh.rh j« rro|aS. « info tla m atf. r 
rui.iiiiig along IIh* (h«*r for a sdiorf diHfanr.-, 

'I’lut nhjr..f of imdrnlrainagr m l.arf. r.a In d*. in not only 
fo afTon! an r.nfhd for thr rtlhu nt wat* r. hut aho to provid.. 
a inuiiriH of drawing off thr ia avv rarhomr a« ni g.n. ttlurl, 



Fig. 46.— Alternative Tj^pes of Effluent Drains for Bacteria Beds. 
(Keproduced by permission of Messrs. Willcox & Kaikes, Westminster and Birmingham.) 
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IH fnrnii*cl in thv ami ulm'h if f«i iirriiiniilifr 

in ihf, inlnrhtirf':; uf tla* lilfrrn^i iii*-diiiin 

ihonnii^h a<i*atitMK and tlni:^ j!ri”.'it!y t!t*- arfru!) *4 

ilii* aci’oldc: landi'ria* ^nud vi-nt i!af pin hnsn^ tfi*' lir-y f-'-:--* iiti*il 

fen* ilinir cfficdrid uttrkinp. 

In nrdcT in Kvrvr IIiih dMiildr |nir|«»:'.*s tip- rUlm-tit drains 
Hhuuld rtTfainly h.- far lar^n* fhaii th- arliiallv tr^mtn4 
in curry n\]' tlir riilmid %%nivr, :-niri’ u *lraiii tliat r-i alfV'udy 
iicsirlv full «»f wulri* i:- nh^'iMij-Jy a an 

(•arhoiiic' iicifl knt if dn-s-'^ linf tli/if tli*' I** ''=^t 

rcHults will hr nhlaiiM'd l»y priwidum^ f!i»" invi^u-i jiu.'ildc 
nuinln'r nf iindrrdrunc-s that fli** wip»!r fl*w»r *4 ihr' filti-r 
in (*nvcrcil with llmni, ?-aiicr nic aiC'- fh;if lli** l•iilllr'||f will 
euily he flnwin^ (Wri* I hr flnnr ill a fliin idni, wli»'rr;iH willi 
u Hinuller innnhi'r nf druiic^ th*- *n'ifafi'r d*|etli uiid Vi-hit'ity 
cd tlu* waff*r nnwin |4 in cindi fdinnli! faiuljliitr aniitinii by 
I’uusing u Hli|.d}l cnrri-nf nf uir ulmin iiji|*ii'’ |«iit tif flu* 
drainHjiuid will ul^n fnui l«* tin* d*j»«i;nt nf !aiH|iriiiir'd 

inatftu* uf the Imflnm fif flu idiann* 1. 

(Ml hhnWH u fnriij nf dniinur!*' flh- Vs liirh jirartiraillv 
U fulnc tlnnl* nVrr t hr wlu»l«’ tilfrr, Init i! wmild i Wlflrlitly 
h«‘ dillimilt In tinr IIiik t>|»r fit llniu^ 111 iiilt II ri'T* 

tuni^ular hrd, and I hr .u| »acr iiiidrr I hr fi!r:-4 |;-» Iimi In 

iicrfnii tlu^ cniivrniiill nnr nf i-.rnijir-r.:. fnr iifiV 

Hccliinrnt tliiit ininhl hr wahiir-d fuit id thr fill* i% mnl wiiiidi 
the vedneity nf rflliiriit liiiyht hr inHiifhnr'iit In riiimvir 

(Ml and n‘hi t^hnw Hvii fnrm?-* nf Miinrirciiliir wliirli 

faith have mnre ufiacr nndrrnrath than hiif 14 
In the nlijiadinii fhaf any iIiihI ^i^anhed nnt nf fiir* iiiialiii m 
likidy In ucmiiiiiilaf.i* !ifd%verii the filra, and ;i!t!uui:ili fhi.i h 
nhviiitr^tl in (Hi hy th*^ n|Mai pfiarn iiiid«*r tiu' n f'f*ra|#*'r 

iH iimrr likely tn f*afeh nti Ihi^ rniilirreill^ n# fnriii«*iM 

i,!»|iecia!ly when any nf the filrw l«-rniiit4 i4i|.ditl> mit nf liia . 
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(G) is an ingenious arrangement of interlocking tiles which 
dovetail into each other at the top, so that when placed in 
rows they form a succession of triangular ridges, but 
although the large openings at the side afford a free inlet 
for the effluent, they are so wide at the bottom that they 
may also allow the filtering medium to pass through, unless 
they are covered with a very large size material, and the 
same remark applies to (D) and (E), for any small par- 
ticles of medium placed on these tiles would be likely to 
fall through the wide slots in the top of (E), while the round 
holes in (D) are very liable to become blocked, unless they 
are tapered to a larger size underneath. 

(A) is another type of semicircular drain tile or false 
flooring, which has been used at Birmingham for several 
large areas of parallel-sided bacteria beds, at a cost of about 
2s. 6d. per square yard laid complete, but although this is 
comparatively cheap for this type of flooring, it is consider- 
ably more than the cost of underdrainage by channels such 
as (C), (F), and (H), which are only provided at intervals of 
from 4 to 6 feet, instead of covering the whole floor, and 
since the effective depth of filtering medium must in any case 
be measured from the top of the tiles, the adoption of (A) 
does not effect any saving of fall or material. 

(H) shows the type of effluent drain which has been used 
(6' feet apart) for about 9 acres of percolating filters at 
Hanley with satisfactory results, and since the slotted tiles 
were first made for these works, about six years ago, they 
should perhaps have been mentioned before the other types 
of drain, which have been more recently introduced, but, 
as in the case of (0) , they leave the surface of the floor quite 
free to receive the filtering medium, which can thus be 
more easily placed in position or removed without the risk 
of displacing or breaking the tiles. 
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liht r. Nf) tlijit lln! full r(;<|uir(!(l is proportionately less, and 
ilii . may hi* a, niaftor of sonus importance in many cases 
whi-n* Ini-f^r liltors are used and the available fall is very 

lllllif.ril. 

gnidifiit r«*(juinul for the effluent channels must 
ii*^c*i‘HsariIy to a great extent on their size and the 

li* jitli f*r watrr vvliieli the.y contain, but where the filtering 
lie diiiiii lisrd Iiuh any tendency to disintegrate, a greater 
full hi iniviHalile than under other circumstances, in order 
In {U'rVfiil lint aecnimdation of fine sediment causing the 
of the? eflluent drains. 

In I ho Author’s experieiicc, it has been found that under 
onliiiiirv circiunslances the fall on effluent drains in perco- 
lating filtorH should not be less than 1 in 100, and the chan- 
nel h should bii of Hucli size that they would not run more 
than half full when the filter is working at its maximum 
eujKteify. It is also d<3siral)le that the drains should be well 
vefitiliited at thf‘ up{H*r (uid, either by being carried through 
the oiifnide wall or (u)nn(*cted to an air pipe laid trans- 
versely a«*roHH tlie upper end of the drains, and turned 
up wifli an opcui end aliovc the top of the filter. 

f laving di*rdt with tlie details of walls, floors, and under- 
driiiiiH, iiH well as the Hiz<‘, and shape of the beds, the next 
IMiiiit to he eonsidf*red is the best arrangement of percolat- 
ing filferH by wiiieJi to secure the highest efficiency obtain- 
able ill eaeli {nirticulur case; for although it has already been 
explaifiial tliat tlie design of the works must in some respects 
hi* goverriisl by tlu^ lev<d and configuration of the ground, it 
iiirnoHt iriviiriahly liappens that several alternative plans 
jireHefit and it is only by fully understanding the 

pecidiar advantage's of each that an engineer can confidently 
Melecd tliat whifdi is liest suited to the local conditions. 

The first point to bear in mind is that the works should 

K 2 
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be BO arranged that the itf eaeli uoif in 

in(le|)on{lent of tla.! re.Hl, ho that, no luaf t^r %Uiirii «ir 
many filica's ant working or ri’Nling at any f^arfimlar fun^\ 
the total (jinuitify of sewage fi» he diini^g f}i*- -o 

may he dividcal as et|ijally as |MON|h!f' iN lvuni f|i*'iii.. 

When tlui ht*dB are arranged at tuo or 
that th(? (‘flluent from the higtn-r lei *4 e»iii a;;;yii fie;itr'4 
on tll(3 low hw’el beds, tlie latter sliemid hi- f*ij m Nii-e'li a 
way that eae.h ean in* worked in eonjiiiiti ion wifh raj 
of th(^ former and rirc rtrsn, hi flail am *4 fhem ih;%\ I** 
temporarily restiMl witlumf nerej.'-anli' lliiow mg a t'^orrr' ■ 
Hponding mimlH*r at eaeh level out of ai’fion at the eino*- 
time. 

Apart from the* imfKirfanee of eipialnang the work, if tn 
also highly d(*Hirai)le that provision Nhoijhl In fiia*le for aisto- 
matically inereasing nr di'ereaHing fhe nnmher of iiiti i-n m 
operation, aeeording to tfie variation m vohime of to 

be dealt with, either hy working fhe wlioje of ihnn ml# le 
mittently when tladr full rapamfy is not neodrd, or |,v 
arranging a nerien of ovcalloWH hy whirh the srwagi'' sdiall 
[.laBS on to diffcamit fdters m Hiif‘ee4*Hii,#ii tmfd their iiiaviiiiiiin 
capacity in r(!a(du'*<i, tlie Huridns overflowing from oiif" 
another until they are all I'lronght, info opi-rafion tliinng 
BtonriB, wdnle tlie wipply aliall he at onre ml ofl' froin 
particular bed when tfie flow heroines insiiflimeiif to givi a 
fairly uniform dintrifiution. 

Th(! first of tlu’He ronditioii« ran oidy he nvinmnl h% h-oMf. 
ing each filhu' liy an indepemdeiit hranrfi dirert from fhr- 
main suiiply^ carrier, mul providing an arvnrafe o-mr.l r. 
kept of tlie tirm* for wlncdi nidi filter m #i|w'-rafifan f liras* 
is no (lifTicidty in n|na!isirig the work hefttr .^11 
regulating tin* valves on earf, hramdi, Imf m order to provide- 
for the wide variations in ilw volume of to he^ 
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ill Wfi ur;ifli«“r, aiiil ai tlinVrmf. lunrrH at ilut day in 
fin urafliii*. lilt' Aiil.iiftr [a-idVra, and han fr(‘(|u<*ntly adcjpttHl, 
a III' adjii:4aldr l»*41^inauf.h nvca’flnws tin the. inlet of 

i’ai|i|ily ja|«':'4 fii flu' dlHVriiif filierH. 

Ih if i^4 a aiinple niatf(.‘r in net (‘ac-h inlcd/ 

uilh til** liiiri/ontal !»i4!niiniifli at a Hlif^ldly dillerent Icjvc^l, 
Ml tin* iuwr-.i fi’i'tl pipi* in Hupjiliial to its full eafiaeity 
III fon tlii^ In \t I . ;Mit*finatiea!l\ hnai^ht into o|K*niti(m, and 
li\ lilt ri"!} raiMne tir inurriiia' fia* la'll-mniith inictt tlu‘, frc- 
ijimifV with wliM’h any j»arfic*u!ar filler e,nmeH into a(;tion 
ran lie re;idily adjit:4rd. fIniH diverting tin! hulk of the work 
fruiii iiiif' fi!ti r ft! ainiflier in mtafion, wliik* at the Hanu? 
fiiiie' fiieiii all ready For iiHf* whenever the volunK^. 

Ilf the iiiasiininii c’apaeiiy of tlu! whohj plant, 

witlieiit fill- iierf'--dty nf nianipnlatini^ va,!vf‘H by hand when- 
ever a j4tfriii urnirH. 

hi eriit-r in M-mn* :HaliHfaelnry renuItH, it in not only 
eHa iitia! thaf fin* ^npplv lu eaeii hed Hhould Ixi automatically 
rut. etll ihvrnlly t}ie4 f’allH below llif! minimum (piatitity in^coH- 
Hury to eiiHiire niiiforin diMfrihuiion over the whole! Hurfaca*, 
hill flir’ lieil :Hlioiild final he thrown out of op(*ration until a 
■hiiiiirieiit f|iiaiifity fif Hiwvit^e Iuih accumulated in tin.! Hupply 
rarrii'r or elianiini’ fo maintain (‘nici(3nt dintribii- 

lioii Ilf liny rate fur, nay, five minut<*H. 

Hum eiiiidifioii i.H iiayally met by one or otluT of tb(‘ 
aiiftiiiiaf ir ^ypliiiiiH and other diwicen deHcrihcnl in Ohaptc^rH 
VI L niiti IX,. ami which are fixed on tin.* supply pipe to each 
flit fU* MO I hat no Hewage in admittcal to thc! dintributor until a 
Hiiiliriiiit (jiiiiiifify liiw lieen crdleeted in tile nufiply carrier 
or cdiaiiilier to keep the whohi filk‘r working 

liiiiforiiily for ii rern^iiiiahle faudod when tin* vaJve or Byphon 
if4 iiiifoiiiafJc*#t.lly releaHeil. 

TIub liietlirid liiiftiriilly neccHHitateB a fluctuating watcT 
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level in the main nupply earrirr or iiH-a-ainiie rlniinlM r nihl 
a corroHjKmdin^ Icmn of head, leit ule-ii i^nthrjrid. full 
avaJIal)h^ the syplieriK ran ho ina*Io i|njtr * Ifioe nf :eiri| :.iuUi 
inati(^ while hy flie adopticif} of | ♦l.ioen r';*,o 

adjustcal te work in ndafinri, l!io hnik (4 lie- ^orli t-an 
h(^ (livta’ted from eiie lihia* In anoflai' v, ilhie.if dilie'elty, and 
with diHirihufhui hy lined nr atifumafie d^1nha^e■^ i 
fnrihta* in najuired, an Iheir arfinn dir^ otly !h«" 

iH cut elT. 

n'hen,*, in, hnurn'er, aiH»thor jMUUt fo hr oh^riv*.! vJr-ii 
Iravcdlin^^ din! rihiifurH are oj»rrati'd inr-rliaiiir'dlv . 

(IfUlt of tile. Kf‘Wa‘ 4 (' IhAV, IIK in IIiIH iI e: |:)^4 M|d;V 

n(,‘('(^Hsary to rut off the' Hewao<’ hut f*i flu- di‘:frihii 

tor when tla^ Hupply h iuHuflieirjit fn ^n'*' uiuIotiu *ll■■.■tflhu = 
time iind for thin purjMme jtroviHiMn iiiieJ hir neeh ha- r-iiiiiric 
oir tint motive pcnvc'r anti fhe impf»ly of a|_,y- J:3iiisi|tais*’'- 
ouhIv hy HOOK* HUrfi autcuiialir arniU|frm*-iit fliat adoj#0'4 
with the*, ntctuni^iilar (liafrihiitoni at llaiih-'V, v^liieli nrr* 
dc^Hcrihed at the mid nf the in \t fdiaptrr. 

A further dillieiilfy Hoinefina---. nrv-*~u in <'raifn'rti«ei 
tiltm'H at two difTenmi levola wiien if in *!* :afr 4 Ia^ tr^-at t!ir 
Hewage hy double filfralam up to a eniaiii i,Mhiu3« , l.vn 'Alirn 
thin in exreeiled to aufoiuatindly euppk uii 3 d!^n «-4 e, 
to the lew liwel taalH, nvhile al th*' nainr tuin- tin- 

high h'Vel rdllueui on to Imal ar f!ir#-r| tfi the 

An ingeiiioua method of arnunplinhinri a - liie «1 
iu Mg, dh, from whjr}| it will In- writ tijrif vilen tie oilniie 
of Kewiige to he di^ali with exen-dn fhr- raparit^^ <4' f||. IniJi 
levid. filhtrH it overflown to the low |rvr-| rarrn-r n.* ,i' mm,' 
chamber, wliere it OIIh a huelod. arting an a rouiif* , lo 

whieh the ouflid valvr^n on high li-vei i/iiliir-ni doiiie. ao 
aufoinaii(‘ally eloneds udiile the carrier to low h nm idtii 3. 
Hiifiplied witli file mifiltiaaal mwvag*^ ^o-rafiow jug 101,4 
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high lc‘.vch IIm* high Irvrl I'Ulin-nt graflii;iil\ ii|i m 

tluj (tflliK'ni hrainN until it ria* flit' l»v*' iraflinn 

(linK‘.t io lh<^ slrc-ani. 

’lii^forc. halving tliia Mjhj«-rf *»! If.’it'irria li»A' if 

should aJso hr* oharr\'‘'<i ilia! |M|» uijd* r |a< • m*' 

iis invu,rir‘(l .sypiiniia art* aInH#:'.f. aliva)** j*r»'irrahh' tn Mj«ii 
c.hannols or carrirra, ili*'V af» 4 i*4 ifii- 

<*onv(‘yaiicr‘ ol* sr’pfin faiik r•^lhlrn^. imf only on ari'fiimf ^4' t|ir 
possibility of .Hiiirdl fnao fh«' laff« i\ tad al-o mV'. in.;: to thr loh.vi 
of fall r(‘prcsr*nf('i| l»y flu* d»-pfh o| a;:*- in fh* ruriirr. 
which ('an ho a\r?ii!ril hv' tho iir<r of iinMiod mfnlr 

witti a Systran of pipi'S fin- pn-njair*" o«|iialn.,r4 !|irosi|„;|ji..iit . 
and is thra'rdorr' a\ailahlf' ft# <#Vori'*iiii«- r?-:’a’'danr’*- «|ii» t«i 
iiuainaJify (»f friclion a! any jiartiniliir jMiiirl wifliniit iiaMii* 
of fall whra’o it is not rr'rpiiroKl. 

It may also ho nofiootl ihaf iho upvis'ifioii nf haotriin lir'ids 
is vcay niurdi faoiiifatori who-n llioir nninhri" 1 -^ anv innllijih' 
of two for singh* rdfrafion or lonr lor ihaildr- lilti iii mn . 1,11 
tluit tliry may ho uorln-d in pairs or alt^-inat^-h . and in -siir'li 
(aisits vvh(‘ro on<* moasiiring rliaiiih»-r i-- arraijg*-*! Ui 
H(iV<.a‘a,l filtors with h'otl piprs in i-aoh at ahoyt '14 ilrgig-rs 
witli thrt main snp|#!y |a[«n if. in mnMy rMutmo nt lu iiinhi 
tlu'. (diamh(*r oofagmial r#n plan, rofliai pn«'s iir«'4 iinl |tr 
tMikcai ilnough fla* ualls nl mi aonir anglo, aiid tli*" iiiiis**iii"y 
cam tl'K'ndon* ho moro oasily matlo' waf*’rtigtit . 

d'ho Anilior is. houovor. of iipiiiiim I fiat la# iiir iiiml fif 
distrihntion oaji Ik' ot»iisifii-roi| oii!nad\' siitisfart«#ry for 
(dilating Idfri's ill which flio ralo of tln.c|iiirgo raimof 
automaticadly variod within a ratio of at haiht :i to i %iilfpiirl 
working Uj<* lilfor iidoriiuttiiifly and inatr-riiiily i 

alhading Iho nnifrrniiify of iho drdrilmf i.m^ t.mrr- it if. nnly 
hy this moans that Ha* tilfr-r can ho opmsito,! at ^ 
mwm* ('xcor^rls lhal uliicli in at’f-iiaiiy nr#%-.>-iry to ilral i%j||| 
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tlii' iii'Wiip* fliiw fiir thr tinir anti ii is Ta-r lH‘< 44 'ir to 

Witrk tlir uIim'F j4afif at. a rain in tlry wtitlhar tlnin to 
tiHii'h \u»rkiii^' up ttj tlioir niaxiiiimu capaiaty 

wliilf* ufhi-ra fiiiiaiii i(llt% 

:aiiiplrNt iiirtlinil iff ai4’uriit|( fliin varia.l)l(^ rai<*. of 
ilir-i’iiarp*' ii-* l»y a.l!i»\uii;» tin* walrr lavrl iti supply carrita* to 
ri^r' ajiii iii pfitpialitai to tin* ,H<’.wa|*'(* flow, tliiis \vorkin|^^ 
till' lii-f riiiiifiir.'* oiitlrr a vitriablt* lifutl, vvhit'l] a,ulonia.ticaJly 
iiirrr';i.‘a\H i#r lir^ai-a I lair ra.t** of disoJmrf^c? uh rtapiircd to 
Mil! t!ii' :-r\v.a^»'' fluvv. 

a I'i- nil Ilf tin* iiiiiiiorouH Irsts uliicli the Author lum 
rarriiii oiii with la^irly at! tiio iliilVr<-ut kiiids of distrihutorH 
now ill iiH«‘ III* iuiH ftiiuid that ilioso wliioh di^ptuid fur tli(i,r 
aolioii Oil lilt" !iarki*r*H null pritniph* oan h(‘ so (’onsiriui.tal 
I lull flioy rotafo wlnai tii-Hofairi^in^ at tint miuijmiiu ra4(„i 
of alMiiit loii pi’-r sopor van! pta* 24 lioiirH, witli thti 

watii* ill riiilral fotal |fipi* or tardc aiamt 4 inn, .above 
flio prrfonit iiiiia iu disfributin^ aniiH. 

riid*a’ tti**,r4o roiiilifitins tin,* ptuvor dttvtiopcd is only junt 
Hiillifiiiit, to itiako fill* diHlribnlor r«*volv(! in hWW wcaitlicr, ho 
tliat a wind it to atop, and in piaioliiu* it in 

iifaialiy loiiiid fJiaf Ilis’.Ho disf rilaitorH nuiai iliH(4iar|j;*i^ not 1(‘HH 
lliaii alitiiif »^a!ic»nH por HUprr yarcl if thoy an*, to work 
•Haf isfarforily iiinlor all (*onditionH, anti th«*. miniimnn head 
rofjiiirril to pivo t.lii.s disrhar^o shonkl la* ahont (J irm. 
from wafor lovi4 in mitral pipe* or tank to the (u.mtre 
of 

li ap|M"ar?o liotti'Viap tliiit althiinph rotary ilistrihutorH (aui 
hr fii'Hipiirii III give li liiiiforiu dintrihiit ii>n over e.vc.^ry pa.4’t 
of a liri'iikir iilli'f wiaat working at a eeriaiii Hp(.‘rifi(‘d ratty 
niiifOiii'rablt' diffieidly iiHhoh in maintaining ihiH unirormity 
Ilf ilihtriiiiif ion vUii'ii tin,* ratr of tiineharge in vsiried, partly 
miiiig to fl.ir 111 It* rat ion in aprt'tl t»f rotation, atid tin,? t’on- 
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an-unui -f fh-- v.lvsrl, a!, . .,1.4 a. , . . 

II.,. .. ...l. ...... .I» 1 ..'. ■■.- '■■■ «'■ •■■ ■ 

V. .-.. ■ 

"' ll.i,, r.....,.., .. ' 

, r4, ..fir iiiJifMriH 

diKlril.tih.r niav Uiv.' :i i« ^ 

. . |« r bill'd, |i 

I i.y»„,v r.,n..« «.! 

tv. ». i. Mi. I*'- ”. 

I""' ' 7 '“' 

..f 11 ... '■»" 

.v„. I.. . 1 . >•>« >"•' '" " I"' 

ll... ...V. .«'■ r..,. ..I fill...' I"' 

hl...v.,..-.i I.. I" .'.’"I 

II, «l,..l,. iir. a. ll.i.. I',' I." •' ll" "‘I'' 

„t |■,ll|..,li.,ll at .lill...vnl |.all. ". •.'I'.'l. 

,111,1. „„ ta,. ... ... .-. I.”. I »' 

(if the Im'iI. 

Tim al'uvc (iimciiliy n,av, v. r, 1.- ..v. r.o,n. t*. 

(.slriil liv Urn UH.I ..f (iiHlrib.intH! *' 

j,.t» arc placca at the ..i.lc a. ^vh.l.- ..th- »= af J.hm. 4 

at the h.ii «»f the pijiein the }*.«* , 4eA. h.p .1 hy 

the funner heii»si Hiiffiei. nf tu iiiak. th. ,h tnh«i«e.r n vuhr 
wheii (liHcijarKiU}' at a ininunmu rat. uf. w.y, r><' ; « 

yanl of filter with the |.ij» h iu>4 fail, .u fhm wIen ’ti- 'h* 

’chaise eSeeclH fhid Hite the other jet;, ruire !Mlo ue’iul.. aJei 
tlie,«i can he ac, wiuM’e.l aa t« n.rieei tie H» ii„ah!y >4 4r. 
trihuliui, tiiat renullH from umr. air,! \,m, .a h. a4 4m to 
frieliun it. japea whei, tla- tup jeta are p.ou4. -I, hnt in 
iinler to tiiake tltia metliod i ttieieia it !« iiup.i!au« that the 
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jsrrfi,fr;}fs*i! flprH iihriiilil Ih‘ fixi'd witli a fall from the*. 

lif flir filti'i’ f.tHviir«lr-4 flip outHidc* ; in faot, the incHna- 
lifiii tjf ili*^ jiijirK HiiHiild rorri'Hpoiul vviflt lli(‘ hydraulic 
; 4 r;ii!i*iit ijf tfip udiPii diHchar|:^inf( at th<^ maximum 

nifp. 

Afiotlip'r iii*-t!ii'iii of ovi*n*omin^^ tliiH diflhtulty ib by th(‘, 
i»f I'Xlni r»iiii|wm.Rif.iriy armn, m nlaiwn in Mg’. 52, into which 
f!i»’ Hp'Wa*:**' uirrflinvB ulum a. CfUlain nib* of diwduirgi*, in 
r'XC'r'pdrti , Uh r*\|il:iinpd III I liP iM^xi (*ha|dcr, hut vvitli all tlu^ 
|,irrforaf liJiiH jdan-il at flip nido of the |>i|n‘H ilu*. rab*, of 
ri^voliif imn amd camMpilUpiif ly thr? ct*nirifugal forego, in in- 
a|»j»roxiiiuili'!y in pn^jHirfion to ilu* rate*, of dis- 
chargp. taj tliaf. it la^conuNH vrry diflUnilt to waning p(vrf(*.ct 
niiiforiiiily of liiBf ribnlion combined with a variabhi din- 
I'liarge. 

Ill coiiniiipring the proper rab» of fdtnition in any 
jiarfiriilar ca.M% it in irrifairfant to Ia*ar in mind that 
iiiHiiffiidpiit air iind feeding are alike injuriouH to 

liaefi'fia anil liimia.ii lieingH, the fatal proi^e.sH cd nulTocation 
or cdiokiiig being inaferially accelerated liy thcj Iobh of 
ajijwditf^ wliifdi immediately reBiiItn from an iMadc([uatc 
Hiijiply Lif air, HO flint whim a baeferia bed is alrcwly receiving 
the i|iiaiifify of newage that it in p(*rrnanently 

e.'ifiaiile of |iiirifyiiig witlioiit becoming clinked, any inereaHC 
III file tif fill rat ir.m rriiiHt inevitably rentriitt the air nupfily 
iiy filling lln.^ iiiferafie.eB of the media with Bcwagc, thuH 
r«Hliieiiig flu* ;.ip|«d,ife of the bacteria, while at the Barno time 
rliiildiig ilumi wiil'i iiri iricrcHiHed (piantity of food which 
iHiiiiiol lie efiiiHiiiiii*il, iiiid therefore accumiiIab;B until all the 
lififortiiiiiite iKi’iibie lMiid:eria are partially imralyged or com- 
ididily flrHf.myed. 

Ill tirdi'r to iivoid IlieHe fatal cmiHruiuenceB of overwork it 
In egHiMitiiil till, it t)iic!f4.*riii beds ghotild be vory carefully 
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watched wh.ui il.e rat.* of liHrafion a|.|.i..a.*i.. Hair 

nummum caimcHy, ho ilmt tl..* 

waterlogged may at on.v ho d. f.*<*l. d . an.l tla ir oft..-., ury 
restored before any iioriiiaiiotif clogiho^ taU. « |il.ni h\ .» 
period of rest, wliieii is usually an .-nV.-tiv.- ivm. .iy in 
cases if applied soon onoiigli. ami .■..nlinm .l long .■rioiigli. h.r 
all the media to heeoin.* thoroughly a. ral.-.l. 

There now Koems to ho a fairly g. ti. ra! c-..nM n;.Hs of 

opinion that with i>rop.*rly .•omdriiel.*.! p. ro.daiing lilt. rr.. 
dealing with ordinary dotnoslif H.*«ag«-, -joil giillon;; |Mr 
super yard, or one million gallons |H-r a.-r.- }t. r '.il hours, 
may be taken as a fair averag.* I'at.- of liltr.ttion for por* 

mancrit work, and though this rate may In- il.>iihh'ii ioi 

short periods (lunn|.( wifluHif ifijiiry 

the filters, tluB Viiriafiuii in UHiiiilly I»y 

corrcsporulini^ toinponiry <Irii’rionit-iMii in flif jtiifily «ff 
the effluent. 

The proficr depth lor p(n’c‘f»Iitfiii|,j liltf'i’n le n ijiirNfinii tni 
which there has recently hern iuiieli iiini tuil % 

liftle difTcrence of opinion, tnvin*!, lo flit- efiiii|«iriHti!i of 
results ohtaiiU‘d under dilT(.*r 4 *nt cnnidifniiiH, litil it ni^ritiM eleiir 
that the d.(3pth should 1 h* ^overnnl elnrfly hy liii^ jn'riilijir 
characteristics of Hewane tfi !»• it 

should also depend to Himiv. oii tin* Hi/.r of 

particles used for tlu*. hlterin^ inediiiiii, ioa Hie 

time occupied by tlie sewaee in pasfdntr iiiiy niveii 

depth of filter. 

^In this connc*etion it has been oleAerveil fhaf wifli iiieilia 
from in. to in. tlie He\va|4e cmly InivelH ifett iHViirdn at 
the rate of about one inch per !ihiHit«% wlirfritM mifli | in, 
to I in. media this rate i.s dcailded, and uhile if iihcnif. 

half an hour for the siAwage to pasn f Hie. idiindiinl 
design of line grain Hanh^.y filters, -I ft. li iiiH. dr«’|u flier^* 
are many coarse grain filters in opi'riiiinii at oilier pIiiceM 
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iiifi4 tif ill*' lit|iiiil tlircnij^ii t-ln' drpih in 

nlwiiit fiftir lull iiiti's,* 

lUiic'li liav<* !V(»fiiily bcu*M iniuh^ by 
Air. \\", C ljf!'i ir»| » ;tf Ma }H‘I .si'inn lo confinn tlu^ 
if aiM flial Hu* liiia* juduiilly rf({uir<‘(l For 
fi» {ia'.:'4 l!}rMiij,-li n |wrcf)laliii^^ filtin* iiiUHi (b'jK'iHi 
t«» ii lift till* qiiuiifify nf li(|iii{l lu’bl up in Ihc* 

mil 'fNl ifi-i ii}- iMfriliary alfnicfidn mid wliicli uiuhI* Ik* din- 
fflari'd br-furi* n fri-Ji ^aipply I’lin pitHH tiiroii^li, though tliiH 
*iiH| ibir* nil'll!, 1^4 !i«» ilmilil nrc'diiif laiiii'd by a- (KinKidi'nilib* 
aiijiitiiif tif jiud fla* linn* n*<jiiir(*d for liquid to pHHH 

tliri'a 4 ,i!i dry liltsadii^^ iinnlia in fr<‘f jut*iitly double!! that 
iirTii|iirt! ill |Ki4.;4iiy fliroiidli fhi* saiiiu (!(*id.li of w'ot media 
iniriiial %uirkiii; 4 ' caiiutitionH. 

With ;i viou In a.Hriiiaiiai!^^ thi! degrcii of purilieaiion 
tdifaiiiahb* at Iliiiiby with varyiri^^ of liliurini^’ iiH!(lia, 

n \*ry m^rh% of c>bH<*rval.ic>iiH have* b(*i*n made, [ly 

!^r. Co‘fir;,o’ Um«i, llm (biiiiify Aledinal OfficKu* of for 

Stiiirfir«li4iiri% luid tim ivruillMtif liiHanalyHiH aronhown in tho 

table nil |fa«e tirnt. 

1 1 hi evidfiit from f lie<»^,e reHullH that in iliin enHo at any 
rafo a [lerfoeliy hhI inbiefory i*llliient {*aii Ik* obfaiiu'd by 
fiifriifinii lliroii^'h mio f<Kil of I in. to ]• in. rill-<»rin^ inoditim 
, liiit. it iti iiIho iriif Kirtant Ut obH(*rve* that ih<5Hn 
reHiiilH are obiained uith a |Knv('r“dri von dintrilnitor, 
ib-Horihed ill llir* MeKt cduipb.*!*, winrh ^dvoH an al')H()liit<!ly 
iijiiforiii rail* of liinlribnlioii, iHitli m n‘4’ardH e|uantity and 
of iJifii* liefwrn-n f*adi clcmcn 

llie* filter on wliii’li IlioHe eKpmdinentK wnre made ia 4 ft. 
li if 114. lierqi, anil Iiiuh imw beoM in cnriHtant mo. for about fivc.5 
yriiTH, lit file rule of oia* million ^mlloriH iic.r aorc!, or iiOO 
l^falloiiH per sfjiiarc*, yard, itn total ari'a being about onmtliird 

of an arrio 

* MJI. Tliifi dors not raimti tliat all the li(i‘in(I iraveln at ib(^ 

■flit IIP* riite. 
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ili*- |,ur|«v.- mI till' for urialyniH, four 

Mf tti-ri* liHi-ii in i!u* fllinr witli 

if-.i .i ;if f»f I ff., *i f I , , *A ff., and -I’n fi.,, 

lli* Ilf }i,. Ill:;: ilr.iiui «-fT from 1'ac‘h fray by a Hiiuill pipn 

falrii liioai^ali thi- v.M u’ t!ii^ bHri% and in nrdnr that thn 
li'Miii tlif- tlrptba iHit Ih‘ aITtu’tod by iln^. 

f»f fb*'' fr,ay^^ al»«»'V«’, 111*’ traVH won* plinaa! nblicjunly 
fsaaii 4 <oaiimard:n f.bat no tray had a.noth(*r iti a 

trlfirail hnr it,. 

•If iiji|,.:lii aj:»|n‘ar iMaji tla' rrHiilf. of thia «*x|n*rirn(*n(» that 
iIp' «b'ptli iif filtr?','. at llanb-y in iuHn*(awariIy Knait^ bnt 
fipyr lia\r tiM’^aiiply Hifh fh*^ rni)uiri‘monfH nf tin* I’^ocal 
I Ilf l^iarpl, ubirfi arr bawal on nnbir. rajnndfy ahnun 

:ili;v rr-dopt i«iii in ih'ptli wntihl liavi* in lie* madi^ Up l)y a 
r'Mrr.'i.jiiiti*|iii^f iiif*rr;r*--.r uf arra, uliinh wnubl iiicnaatw*. ratlicr 
tb:iii tip- rii.1'4, vjiilt* it Hhnuid alnn bf» mmitiornal tliat 

id!3r-<’ f|p ^jr r-\jwriiii*iitM unfi* iniidt‘ fin* afrniigth of tint 
ha-, hrrta prratly inrmaHrd by ila* nlirninatinn 
Mib'rioi! from tin* HrwvtH, ho iliiit ii would not bn nafo 

to tliaf. 111 ! tlif* imrWmiium will in fnturo !>o nffc^ctatl 

t|iiitr' m iinir iho luirfaro of itm hart:r*ria iincls m hitherto, 
1lir" rliii'f iii.|viiiifa||o ciaiiiiod for enarHe urairi filte^ring 
iiiriiia m ilmi miimi thr* liink eflliamt eoniaiim a couHiderable 
«|ii:iiitity uf Mifij»*iiih-d miittr-'r wltieh eiin only be very nlowly 
ib'eoiiipfut-d, if. in liiAtrr to let it piiwH right Ihrrnigh the filter 
mifli fiir- efibiriit, ratlief Ifiiiti allow it to aeeinrinlaki in the 
inf* I ?if if»r*4 of fine iiieflia, where it will huid to recluei* the 
tqr.m* axailiiliii* for aeriitioli ; but with eflieieait preliminary 
?f'» :if ifieiit ill laiika tile atiHfuaiflfal matter bIiouIcI lie nalvieecl 
fu froiii 5 to Ui paria fM?r IW.ilfK), iirid if tliis matter ib 
ea|f:i}il** of i|rroiiijM.r:4if.iori hv file aeliori of iierobic bacteria, 
!|j» .urfar*. Liyrrrt of i% ivel! “aerated filt{*ring rni»dium wanild 
w rill Im If* fhe iioHl pbii'e for thin to be ofTeelecL 
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If it is found that this surface layer l)ecoiiuw clogf^ed with 
material that cannot bo deconi|)().s(a], it i.s a far h-ss 
expensive matter to remove two or tlire<^ inches at the top, 
as in the case of a sand fdter for water, tluin to renew or 
wash the whole contents of tlu'. filter, which is very likely to 
become necessary if the medium is not line enough to 
intercept the suspended matter near the surface. 

It would therefore seem reasonable to conclude that th(^ 
material used for percolating filters should either la- very 
fine or very coarse, but it is generally agreed that (he 
sewage should in all cases be remlered as free, from 
suspended matter as possible by preliminary tank treatment 
before it is applied to bacteria beds, since these should be 
designed for dealing chiefly with tint diss(;lved impurities, 
while the use of properly di^signed tanks is usually a far 
more effective and economical method (d' removing (he sus- 
pended impurities. 

There are cases, however, where the bulk of the suspended 
matter in the tank efflacnt is of such a s(able charaefer that 
it is not readily capable of oxidation, and in such ca.ses it is 
claimed for coarse grain bacteria l)(,;ds (bat (law ndain and 
decompose all the more ea.sily putre.seil)!,' malters in sus- 
pension, only allowing the comparatividy inoffensive residue 
to pass through, and this can be .-asily infercepfed by 
discharging the filtered cflluent iido a small settling 
tank, through whicli it pas.ses with a suflicieufly shnv 
velocity for this suspended matter to he deposited bv 
gravitation. 

Whether the final effluent is in tl.is way so thoroughly 
purified as it would be by its slower fia.ssuge (hroiigh a fine 
grain filter is open to considerable dould,, and even if (he 
latter is more liable to become clogged, it is still possible 
that this disadvantage may be mon* than counterbalanced 
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hy the Having c^irecfecl through th(.‘. nulueed (h'pth of inalcnaal 
rt‘cjiur(‘(l to [)rociue(‘ Haine clegnu*. of purilie.ation in tin; 
effiucnit ; hut a furlh(‘r Kcrien of (‘Kpt'rinuuitH in now htung 
eoiuluc^tecl wifli a ntronger wuvage at Hanley, witli a view to 
proving whcdhfu- tins in so or not, and it in to bo hop(*d that 
Birnilar oxperiineiitH may l)0 (tonduoted at oth(*r plaec^B tinder 
varying local conditionn, an no oia^ is jimtifical in drawing 
giuieral concduHioim from individual (^xpiadnumtH in cornua*.- 
tion with Kcwa-gts dinfioBah 
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Distribution over Percolating Filters. 

Flooding surface of filter—Open troughs— Perforated iron plates 
—Perforated iron pipes— Jets and sprays— Barker’s Mill 
principle— Centre joints and bearings— Regulating dis- 
charge— Turbines and waterwheels— Power-driven distribu- 
tors— Adj ustment of speed and discharge— Propelling power 
and maintenance. 

Since it is becoming more and more fully recognised that 
the best results cannot be obtained from percolating filters 
unless the sewage is uniformly distributed over each unit 
of superficial area and the rate of its application is carefully 
regulated, the need for automatic apparatus for securing 
these conditions has been more and more appreciated, with 
the result that a very large number of more or less ingenious 
mechanical devices have been applied to this purpose. The 
selection of a really efficient method of distribution is there- 
fore such an essential factor in the successful design of per- 
colating filters that a separate chapter is devoted to explain- 
ing the mechanical principles involved and the practical 
difficulties encountered in the different kinds of apparatus 
which are in use for this purpose at the present time. 

In the early experiments with percolating filters the sewage 
was applied to them in flushes and distributed over the sur- 
face by flooding, the top layer of media being so fine that 
the liquid could only pass through it at a moderate rate; 
in fact they were worked on much the same principle as 
that usually applied to downward intermittent land filters, 
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Imfc with f lu! (liiTctrcnco tliat the medium was specially pre- 
pared and graded. 

It was Hoen found, however, that altdiough vt^ry lines 
material on the surfaecs liud the. (sffiast of diKtrihutiug tins 
Hc-wagis, it at this Katras time ini{)('(hsd ae'ration, coristsciiieutly 
iinijairing the (sflieieiKsy of the filter, and in sfiitts of this 
effortK that were inado to overcnine IfiiH diffieulty by fortsing 
air into the fdtiT and providing longer intervalH of rest 
b(‘tw«'(*n (<aeh dost! of wswage, it was soon rei'ogiUHed that 
the distriluitiou could he more satisfactorily aeeoinplishcd 
by Home form of fixed troughs. 

This adoption of troughs certainly did away with the. neceH- 
sity ft>r Kuch a fine surface layer of material and the iUh- 
advantages which it involved, but in order to iitiliHo the 
whole area of the. filter the ti'oiiglm had to he arranged in 
parallel lineK at intervals of alanit ‘J or b feet, and as the 
sewage wan discharged hy nieatiK of notches in the. edge it 
was eH.sential that the troughs slioiild he ke|)t perfectly level 
in order to get anything lilus uniform distrihution. 

Since vviKjilen troiigliH gave a good deal of trotilile on 
account of their tendency to warp, and conHideraide iliflieulty 
was tluTefore experienced in ke<'[)ing them level, it wins 
found necessary to use iron, and even tlie.n tins notidi •s 
required very frequent cleaning in order to keefi them clear, 
so that the results wisre not entirely satisfaetory, and the 
comparatively siimll area served liy each trough rendered 
the cost of distrihution by this means almost |»rohihitiv*! 
excrept in the case of very small works, for which they are 
still used, and %vith the improvements reeeiitly introduced 
they answer the. pnriKise well. 

.An irji|)roved apparatus'* of this typo consists in a number 

•This ajjparatus has l»ccn patented by Mr. W. E. l-'arrer. ’>{ 
Cambridge Street, Birmingham. 

S 2 
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of parallel iron troughs fixed about 18 inches centre to centre, 
which are perforated with J-inch holes about one foot apart 
along each side close to the bottom, these troughs being 
periodically filled by an automatic tipper, which fills up to a 
certain level, when the weight of the sewage causes it to 
fall over and discharge the contents into the troughs, from 
which it escapes on to the filter at a fairly uniform latci 
through each of the small holes in the side until the trough 
is empty, when the filter is allowed to rest until the tippen 
has again received sufficient sewage to cause its discharge. 

The tipper is divided into two sections, each of whi(^h 
holds enough sewage to fill the troughs on one 8idc3, and 
as the tippers work on a horizontal pivot underncatli each 
end, they fill and empty alternately, thus discharging into 
the series of troughs on either side in turn. 

Although this apparatus is only an ingenious cornl)ination 
of troughs and tippers which had both been used inde- 
pendently before, it embodies a number of improvcnHrnts in 
matters of detail by which many of the difficulties previouHly 
encountered have been overcome. Eor instance, springs 
are provided to resist the concussion due to the falling of 
the heavy tipper, and by means of a specially constructed 
pipe the whole of the sewage is discharged into tlie tijiper 
that is filling without splashing over into the other, as it 
did formerly, when an ordinary pipe was used, and tlic idea 
of using perforated troughs instead of notches along the 
edge is also a decided improvement. 

With a view to ensuring more constant and uniform dis- 
tribution than can be obtained by troughs, especially where 
the available fall is not sufficient for flushing or tippc.r«, a 
special form of corrugated iron sheets has been designed by 
Mr. E. Stoddart, so that the sewage runs from the main 
carrier into the small channels formed by the corrugations, 
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and htdr.H Ixfiiig (’ui at intervalH in tlui lop of t*ao!i lilikt 
rici^i* h(d-,wo<*n tlii’sc* (dianncdH Iho Howagrt onoaijon throi4.fli 
fh<‘ holoH and drops o!i to tlu? Hiirfjua* of iho, filtor Indow Ironi 
a, ntiinlH*r of HniaJl iJointH which |)rojc(*t (hnvnwards fnan fla* 
under side*, of tla^ channedn or (a)rru^^alionH, iliuH coiHuriiig 
uniform distribution ovc‘r tin* urea coveuatd ho Icjuk an the 
Hurno quaiitity of Hcwai^c^ (‘wnipits through (*a<di piadoraiion. 

It is, luiuev{*r, v<*rv <widt*nt that to (d)tain thin rcnult it in 
cHBcntial tliat tlio c*orrugafcd nhcidH nhould la? ahwduhdy 
Icvad and the hcdc‘H Hluadd Ih‘ kept pcTfeetly fns* fnan 
(disf rued ion !iy fnapuuit hruHlung, ho that although tIuH 
system [iosHesHc^H the imiH>rtant advantages napnring vcn*y 
little fall it needs a ctjrmideu’afdcs amount of cans and athm- 
tion to maintain its efliciiuusy, and by cf)VeJ*ing up tins Hur» 
face of a filter in this way an ohstriudiem is foruii'd to tins 
fn»e ac(*ess of air and light wliich it is dc'sirahle to faedlilatit 
as far as fKasHilde. 

It may also lie olisesrved that in ordea* to disehargen wiy, 
*2tM) gallons per HUjHad’usial yard of filter per 2 1 hours through 
aliout lot) perhirations in these corrugated shcid-s, the <pian- 
tiiy which shall escape through each hole would he only half 
a gallon pta* day, wliieh re}ireHents surli a slow rate (jf (iis- 
eharge tliat ctven when the holes itm iHtrfecdly edear tlien* is 
a tendeiK'y for some to take no senvage, wlnle otliers give a 
constant trickle,. 

In conHequenccj of the diflicndtieH encotirttiaaal in tin! use of 
open troughHiind tipplers on his ('*arly expf*ritnfU'ih4 at W’olver*^ 
liiuriploii, 'Mr. ■(hirlield designed a system of perforated pifMai 
which workisl iitnlm* pressure and diselmrged tlie sewagit tii 
fine Hpriiys by ttmitm of smatl nndjd plah^s placed over <sicli 
hole, HO that the eHca|iing j«*tH impinging upon them are 
«Iireiid over a very imndi larger anai than coidd bit covered 
by the jot alone. 
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This arrangement was first installed at Ijichficld about 
1898, where it has been in successful operation ever since, 
the jets working under a head of about 7 ft., and the per- 
forated pipes, which consisted in f-in. galvanised wrought 
iron water-tubing, were placed about 3 ft. apart with J-in. 
holes every 3 ft. of their length ; each distributing {upc is 
connected to the main supply pipe with a small Btuffing- 
box, so that it can be occasionally turned over by a 8eri(‘B 
of levers coupled together, the spray being thus thrown 
out on either side alternately instead of vertically upv\ardH, 
and the sewage being thereby distributed over a much 
wider area. 

It will, however, be observed that the head of 7 It. w’hich 
is available for distribution at Lichfield is much grt^aitu* than 
that which can usually be obtained, so that this system 
requires some modification to suit altered conditions, (‘speci- 
ally when a fluctuating volume of sewage has to he dealt 
with, or when the pressure is variable owing to the senvage 
being pumped direct into the distributing pilH‘B, as in the 
case of Chesterfield, where the radiu.s reached by th(^ spray 
varies in proportion to the pressure at diffe^rent peu-iods of 
each discharge from the ejector by which the distrilmting 
pipes are supplied. 

At Brownhills and Pelsall in Staffordshire fixitd perforated 
pipes are also used with satisfactory results, but as the avail- 
able head is less than a foot no attempt is made to 8|)ray the 
jets, and in order to obtain the greatest possibhi depth of 
filtering media this is formed into low ridges betw'een the 
rows of distributing pipes, so that the jets just reacdi the 
top of the ridges, which are about 6 ins. above? the pip(‘8 
themselves, the loss of head being really n?duced by this 
amount, while the surface area is increased and tlie aeration 
of the filter is consequently facilitated. 
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Wlictii thc^rc in a ('.oiiHiclrrabh^ variatioii in ili<! vnluriK! cif 
sewage to he dealt witli at dirtenait of the day it m 

(dfeli(n’ ne(U‘ssary to mak<j a eorr(‘HiH>n(lirjg variation in tint 
area <)f filter in hy shutting off hook*, of tla^ distriliuting 
or (dse to nialo* tludr action intermittent liy c‘olIecfing 
tlie sewage in a nnshing tank or (carrier until it is full, when 
tlie ciontents can be automati(*ally discharged through tlie 
distributing until the tank is lunpiy, whcui ila^ dis- 

charge will ceaH<* until it is full again, thim (‘(jualising the 
work of thcj wliole, filter liy Htopjuiig the dintrilaiiifm direcfly 
tin; volume of sinvage is not HuOicicuit to kcM*]) the wluik* of 
th(5 distributing {upeH fully cliargcal. 

Anotlau* example of fixed disirihutorH in to Int found on 
tin*, w'orks of tlie Birmingham Tamct and Bea Drainage 
Board at (‘unhvorth, where thcdr (Uigiriem*, Mr. J. I>, Watson, 
lias adoiited tliis nuddiod ha* a large; urea of rt»ciangidar 
filt(*rH, the genc‘ra.l arrangcaneiit being illuHirated in !‘'ig. 47* 
and this also shows details of tlat alternative* types of 
Hpriiikhu’H or no/.y,h*H vvhudi liavt^ been UH<*d for tint jiurpose 
<d' Hpraying tlat senvage, instiaid of the. metal discH referred 
to alMive in connection with tlic* Bicddield and (diestc*rliehl 
w’orks.* 

In tins cEHo the? distributing pipe*s are l\ irm. in thanie*fea* 
spaced 9 ft. apart and supj>orti*d on the? fdie»ring rneahutn hy 
mc?anH of east ireui chairs 12 ins. in eliami'ter. ^IMie dis- 
trilmting pi{H*s are? formed light irxm hot‘Wat(»r pi|M? 
liaving a t!iickne*Hs of in. auel cast with hoHse'ii Hpaessl 
4 ft. h ins, cemtre to centre*, in which arc. fitted tiie* hraim 
8pritikk*r jets sliowii in illustration. 

The availalile pressure on tin* je*tH after alknving for hiHS 

* Thi» have now Issut su|H?nrcleHl at Birniingliarii by 

an iiiiprovi*il patk?rn iupplie^d by Messrs. Jmim & Atiwefei, 
of Stourbridge. 
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‘&?€tk3iis of PeKi^ladag Filters at Pirnnngham. Showing Genera! Arrangement of Fixed Distributor 
and I ntler-flrains. also AlternatiTe Types of Sprinkler Nozzles. 

IBtprodoctd by i^rmi^n of Mr. J. B. Wai®oa, Birmingham.! 
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of hoiicl hy fri(*fion in ahtnii 7^ ft., wliic'li wcmld a cli; 
ch:ir||o of ahoiii Hit) i^iiil^ain |M‘r .Htjuan* yard {x-r day, but fl 
actual nif<‘ of \vf>rkifjo rfdurcd to alanit 2CK) gsillooH ca* ka 



Fig. FH.- ■ H|aiiikliag jit Hidfurd '\VnrkH» 

by p*rniifwS«»ri of Mr. J. If, Orw»ry. tf.H.A,, 


by jmrtially rki.Hiiig the rc^^iiluf iiig valve on toaiii Hiijtjily pipi 
or pluggiii/' MoiiK} of the jefa. 
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Although the above system has certain advantages over 
those previously described, it should be borne in mind that 
it cannot be successfully adopted unless a considerable 
pressure is available, and owing to the fact that tin; sewage 
is sprayed into the air the risk of a nuisance arising on 
account of smell requires careful consideration before its 
adoption in the neighbourhood of houses, especially for use 
with the effluent from septic tanks, which is freciuently very 
offensive, and it is an open question whether tlie (juantity 
of air drawn into the filter cannot be increased by apjdying 
the sewage in small and frequent doses instead of by a con- 
tinuous spray. 

Various alternative types of jets or spraying nozzles have 
been tried with fixed distributors, both in England and 
America; for example, Eig. 48 shows tins nozzle used at 
Salford, while Fig. 48a is another type tried at (Join minis , 
U.S.A. ; but all these experiments seem to cmphasiHc the 
importance of having the water passages as larg(! as possible 
in order to reduce the exiicnse of very frequent cleaning. 

Fig. 48b shows the improved type of nozzle adopted 
for the permanent works at Columbus, by which a clear 
opening is provided about \ in. diameter, and the jid, working 
under a head of 4 ft., is spread over a circular ar<‘a about 
7 ft. diameter by impinging on the conical ])oint or baffle 
fixed immediately above the orifice.* 

When the head available for distribution is under 4 feet, 
and it is desired to avoid the difficulties arising with very 
small jets M^orking under a low pressure, good results have 
been obtained by the use of open troughs fixed as higli as 
possible above the surface of filter, with holes in the bottom 

* Discussion by Mr. John H. Gregory on "The Advance in 
Sewage Disposal.” Trans. Am. Soc. of C.E., Vol. LVII., 1006, 
page 128. 
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spreads it over a circular area ; the diariietcvr of circle covered 
should correspond with the si)ace between the, holes in the 
trough, while the size of tlus holes may, hy this means, he 
made much greater than when the jets an^ thrown upwards 
under pressure instead of falling hy gi-avity from an open 
trough. 

It is evident, however, from h'ig. lU tliiit with the most 
perfect form of spray discharging over a circular area it is 
only possible to distribute over about HO per cent, of tlie 
total filter area, owing to tlui spac,c‘ wasted between thi; 
circles, and when the sprays aiai affected by the wind lli(> 
proportion is frequently much less. A mwv form of jet 
has recently been designed to throw a spray over a squan! 
area, but it seems uncertain wind, her this actually gives 
more uniform distribution than the circular ones. 

Owing to the great difficulty of sec.iiring really tmiforin 
distribution over the whole anaa of large, tilters as well ns 
the risk of creating a nuisance with fixed sprays, it soon 
became evident that the problem would be siinplitiial by th<! 
adoption of a moveable distributor whi(-h w<ad<t travel over 
the surface of the filter and discharge the sewage on bt it 
at a rate proportionate to the area covered, without the 
necessity of flooding the surface or spraying the sewage into 
the air. 

It will, however, be realised that althougli tin; adoption 
of moveable distributors afipears to eliminate some of the 
difficulties involved by fixed pipes or troughs, they introduct! 
fresh obstacles owing to the difficulty of developing the 
power necessary to produce the required motion without 
materially increasing the cost. 

The attempts made to overcome this fresh diflKuilty were 
naturally directed to using the 8ewag(' itself iis the most 
economical means of developing the ix)wer required wherj 
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fall wan ava.iluhli‘, and it in tlifaa'fan*. HurtiriwiiiK 
tliat tint Hiiiijilit {It'vicHa kiirnvn an a “ Harlcrr’a Mill ’’ Hhaiild 
matt !m* srlrf‘f(‘<l for iciii to tliin |iar|Kiw*, in viirifniH 

foniiH cH r«*volvin;t dislrihuf om, wliicdi noiiHini (waiiially in 
a iuniiiK*r of iNTfonifod iron pijM'H nttanliocl (o and radiating 



Fia. Fisted B|irifiklf*ra iri ClfH*ratk»ri at 'Tiinbrklaa 

f Er|ir«»cliwi!tl bf rif Tli« htmn OoHtft Bariltary Kniiiaicrltif Oi^.^ 

Wr«tm irimiir. B.W.) 


frotn II cciifnil jiiliitr, IhrrjUf'fi wtiich they arc HUpfiliftl vviili 
iirul fill* Iki 1<‘8 lifirig all on one mdo of the |»ipcH 
tln‘ ri'iiftiiin of th<! twiipinif jetH (‘iiuhob tho ■wholt.i of the 
pipcH to revolve round tho centre, while at the Biimo tirno 
(liKeharging the w^vvaj'e over a circular area of filter, 

Hiuco the outiT entla of the dlKtrilmtinjf arniH neccHHarily 
traverw a far griaitcr area than the ends near the centre, 
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it is important that the number and size of the perforations 
should be proportionate to the distance from the centre in 
order to equalise the quantity of sewage discharged on to 
all parts of the filter during each revolution. 

The attainment of uniform distribution on comparatively 
small fiilters does not involve any serious difficulty, but with 
the larger filters, say 100 feet diameter and over, the rate 
of discharge from the two ends of each radiating pipe is so 
widely different that, whereas the perforations near the 
centre are very widely spaced, those at the outer end are 
excessively close together, and in order to meet this diffi- 
culty it is sometimes found convenient to have some of 
the arms perforated for the outer portion of their length 
only, and with this object four arms are sometimes made 
to discharge over the outer portion of the filter, while two 
of them are sufficient to supply the inner or central portion. 

Since all the distributors constructed on the above prin- 
ciple consist in a series of pipes travelling round a fixed 
pivot at the centre of the filter, the most convenient means 
of admitting the sewage is through the pivot itself, which 
can readily be formed with a hollow casting and kept sup- 
plied with sewage by a pipe laid through the body of the 
filter or below the floor as a protection from frost. 

Considerable difficulty has, however, been experienced in 
forming a satisfactory joint between the fixed pivot or supply 
pipe and the revolving arms, and it may therefore be well 
to briefly describe some of the alternative means which have 
been devised for overcoming this difficulty. 

Perhaps the simplest means of admitting the sewage to 
the distributing arms is by connecting the radiating pipes 
to an annular trough which is deep enough to give the 
head required to work the distributor at its maximum rate 
of discharge, and is carried on a ring of ball bearings round 
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thii a*niral HUjiply through which the sewage rises 

and ov(*rflowH into tlu‘ trougli by outhd pipes proj(‘.cting 
over the lalgce 

dliis arraiigeuKUit has the advantage of avoiding the 
nee(‘Hsify fer making any wat(a*tight joints, but in case the 
lu)lc*s ill distributing pipets become partially blocked and 
tla‘ rate of disehargt* is (amHcapHUitly dirniniHluul, th(‘re is 
no imams of automatically ch(;cking the supply, and the 
surplus K(‘\vagc is liahh* to overflow from the annular trough 
and find its way din»<*t to the effluent drains with little or 
no purifieation. 

Anotluu’ nudhod is that shown in 3?ig. 50, where the 
annular trough is arrang(*d in much the same way, but tbe 
smviigct is dischargcul into it from the central supply pipe 
by imaiiiH of HyjihonH, and since it is possible with this 
arraug(unc!nt to {>rovide an (unergency overflow on the BU|)ply 
pipit outsiiht the fill(*r, the watetr level cannot rise beyond 
a ('iu'tain height i^ven if tlui discharge from the distributors 
entiredy ec^ases, as tins merely checks the flow through the 
syphons, whir:!! depiuuls upon the relative water level in the 
central sufiply pipe and the annular trough.^ 

With the above exceptions, the centre joints in revolving 
dintributors are formed bedow the level of sewage in supply 
pi|M% so it is (‘SBcntial tliat they should be perfectly watertight ; 
and altlioiigh it would seern to be a simple matter to ensure 
this by the use of an ordinary stuffing-box and gland, such 
an arrangcunent m^ccssarily introduces considerable friction, 
arid conHeijueritly increased resistance to the free movement 
of tile distrilnitors, wdiich is a matter of great importance 
witli automatic apparatus, when the power has to bo derived 
from the sewage itself with a very limited amount of fall 

* CeriBin improvements have recently been made in the details 
of syphons which are not shown in Fig. 50. 
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Pig. 60.-Section through Centre Pillar of Circular Distributor 
with Syphonic Feed. 

(Beproduced by permission of Messrs. George Jennings, Ltd., London, S.E.) 
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The joint shown in Eig. 51 consists in two brass rings 
with accurately-ground faces so that they fit very closely, 
one being fixed to the supply pipe, while the other is attached 
to the moveable part of the distributor by a flexible sheet 
of india-rubber, so. that while the two metal rings are pressed 
together by the pressure of water above them, they in no 
way act as a support for the weight of the distributor itself, 
which is entirely carried by independent ball bearings at 
the top of the central pillar. 

Another ingenious arrangement is that shown in Eig. 52, 
in which a kind of trap or seal is formed by the use of mer- 
cury, and since the specific gravity of mercury is about 12 
times that of water, a depth of 3 inches in the trap is 
sufidcient to prevent leakage so long as the pressure of 
sewage is not more than 3 feet head, but some margin 
has to be allowed for any sudden increase of pressure that 
may be caused by the careless opening of a valve on the 
supply pipe, which would result in forcing the mercury out 
of the joint, so that it falls into the filter or effluent drains 
and is lost, though it will be seen from the section that a 
check ring is now provided to prevent this. 

So long as the mercury seal is deep enough this joint is 
perfectly watertight, but as the 9 lb. of mercury required 
for a 100 ft. distributor costs about 22s. 6d. any accident 
which necessitates its renewal involves a very appreciable 
expense. 

The only other form of joint with which the Author has 
had any experience is that shown in Eig. 53, where the 
principle is somewhat similar to the last, but instead of 
using a mercury seal the leakage of sewage is prevented by 
an air lock or double trap formed by two concentric iron 
cylinders attached at the top to the moveable part of the 
distributor, and dipping into the water in two annular 1 
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Fig. 51. — Section through Centre Pillar of Circular Distributor, Showing Construction of Joint with 

Supply Pipe. Enlarged Section of Centre Joint. 

(Reproduced by permisBiou of The Ames Crosta Sanitary Engineering Co., Ltd., Westminster, S.W.) 
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/ig. 52. — Section and Plan of Centre Pillar for Circular Pistributor 
with Mercury Seal and Compensating Arms. 

(Reproduced by permission of The Patent Automatic Sewage Distributors, 

Ltd., London.) 
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spaces formed between three similar concentric cylinders 
fixed at the bottom to a large flange on the central supply 
pipe, the leakage of sewage through the joint being pre- 
vented by the air confined between the two traps so formed. 



Fig. 53. — Section through Centre Pillar of Circular Distributor with 

Air Lock. 

(Keproduced by permission of Messrs. Adams’ Hydraulics, Ltd., York.) 

It will be observed from the illustration that the relative 
water level in the two traps depends upon the level of sewage 
to be retained, the difference in level representing the column 
of water necessary to counterbalance a corresponding head of 
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sewage ; but although the difference is only 2 ft. 6 ins. in 
the illustration, it will be seen that this might be increased 
to 3 ft. 6 ins. before the air lock would be broken, and it is 
important to allow this margin over the ordinary working 
head in order to provide for a sudden rush of sewage due to 
the careless manipulation of valves above referred to, though 
in case the seal is broken it can be readily renewed in a 
few minutes by stopping the distributor and admitting a 
fresh supply of air by a small cock provided for the purpose, 
so that the effect of such an accident is not serious. 

It is claimed for this last form of joint that all loss of 
power due to friction in centre joint is practically eliminated, 
since the moving parts are not in contact, and the resistance 
due to the cylinders revolving in water is quite inappreciable, 
but in all cases so far mentioned the weight of the distribu- 
tor must be mainly carried by independent bearings, and 
hardened steel balls are usually adopted for this purpose in 
order to reduce friction as far as possible, and it is important 
that means should be provided for raising the weight off 
the bearing, so that it may be readily cleaned, lubricated, 
and repaired when necessary. 

A simple method of securing this consists in the provision 
of a vertical screw at the top of the central standard, 
as shown in Fig. 52, so that when the distributor 
is pushed round in the reverse direction to that 
in which it travels when working, the top block 
carrying the weight rises up the screw clear of the bearings, 
so that these can be readily taken out and renewed when 
necessary, the weight being again lowered on to them 
directly the distributor is set to work and begins to revolve 
in the proper direction. Fig. 64 shows method of attaching 
guy ropes to centre pillar. 

When the whole weight of the distributor is carried on 
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these central bearings the wear is somewhat heavy in the 
case of large filters, and a portion of the weight is in some 
cases carried on a rail fixed round the circumference of the 
filter ; this, however, involves considerable extra expense, 
and it is therefore sometimes found desirable to use a large 



Fig. 54. — Centre Pillar of Circular Distributor, Showing Method of 
Supporting the Badiating Arms with Guy Ropes. 

(Reproduced by permission of Messrs. Adams’ Hydraulics, Ltd., York ) 


iron float immersed in a tank full of water at the centre of 
the filter, on which the bulk of the weight may be carried. 

With this arrangement the float revolves in water and the 
friction is consequently very small, but the float necessarily 
occupies a considerable space and renders it somewhat diffi- 
cult to gain access to the central joint or the effluent drains 
w^hen these are arranged to discharge into a chamber at the 
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Ilf tilt! iinlraH tin* ehiintbf*r in iriiick «c> Iiirgii ii« 

tfj iiiJili'rtallv ri*i!iirr tlm iiriii of tho filior, tlio float 

fffr II If Ml ft. ilii4fri!iiif.or lifitig iiHtially about fi ft. 
ibiiiiir'tor mid 'I ft. wliitdi, allowing for amiral itibo 

*2 ft. ilmiiirfiT, giv'i-H a diH|i!ac’riiii*nt of iifioiit Sfi oiibii: ft., 
wliifdi ivil! .Hiiji|iort. n w'idghi of l| tona. 

Ah fill' lii-Htribiiior m tioa%i«*r whon Urn ariiia aro foil of 
Hi-wagr tfimi whi*ii fliov iiri* oitijdy, tlioro in a variation in 
Iho arlii'il widglii to In* aiijifMirtial !iy tho float wliicdi ciuihoh 
it to Hiiik iifioiit I ill. in Ifa* wator wlion tho clintribn- 

tor in in iij'H'riitiori tfiiin wIhoi it in om|ity, Imt tho lioaringH 
an* HO ilrHigriril iih to iiibnv for tliia viTtieal inoviariont, tla‘ro. 
bring tlim* roWH of ballH wliirh fwrniit a riai* or fall of | in., 
blit larvinil liny inovrinoiit ii|HvarclH or ilownvvardH 

lioyorid thm iiinit, and iiIho oliook any tondotn^y to hori/amtal 
iiitmaiioiif of tbr nailrai {lilfar. 

1lif* ijiirafiori wbiidi nrinla oonHidf*ration in ctonni*c!- 
tion witli iiiitoiiiiitic* rotiiry diHtribiifora m tho niothod of corn 
trolling till’ flow of aowiigrt ho that the <Iii4tributor may fro 
thrown out of iicdiori diroctly tin* Hiipply or hoad bocomoa 
iiiitiiflicrifait to niiiko it work Hatiafacdorily, wdiilo tho rnaxn 
iiiniii riito of fliartiargf^ ahall rif*v<*r okcchhI tho cjuantity 
wliiidi tlio filtor in oii|mhto of doiiHng with. 

Thrro firo iiiaiiy difforonl midhodn of acconiijlishirig tliia 
ri^failt* niiil .mnrio of fliian hav#* alroady Iroon roh*rrod to in tho 
hoit tw'o c*lia|tli*ri4, lint iih tho ftfliciiaioy of fMircolating filtora 
m diroef iy tifioii the jirofatr control of aowago flfm% 

it riiiiy bi.‘ of iiiton^at to further con«idi?r tho clifTi'ront princi* 
ji!i*i^ iipplioil to lliia f»iir|a>iio, iind to give a brief de»cri|)tion of 
llii! loiiilirig feittnroa orfilMMlied in tho doaign of the ap|raratnft 
tisinilly ortiployotL 

ft tins iilriiiidy heori oKplainod that tlaj boat moariB of 
liitiitiiig Itio tiiaxirfiiiiii rata of diachargo is by providing an 
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overflow on the supply pipe at a height above the outlets of 
distributor corresponding with the greatest head under 
which it IS intended to work, or the same result may be 
secured by a regulating valve on the supply pipe which can 
be set to discharge any quantity desired, but the chief diffi- 
culty arises in automatically stopping the discharge when 
the flow of sewage is insufficient to make the distri- 
butor work efficiently, and restarting it when a sufficient 
quantity has accumulated to again keep the distributor going 
for a short time. 

It is also a matter of some importance to bear in mind 
that when the capacity of filters is calculated to treat two or 
three times the dry weather flow of sewage as now required 
by the Local Government Board, a large proportion of the 
filters are frequently inoperative for a considerable period 
during dry weather, as the whole area is only required when 
a large volume of storm-water has to be treated in addition 
to the sewage proper. 

In order to equalise the work between the different units 
some means must therefore be adopted for discharging the 
dry weather sewage on to different areas alternately or in 
rotation, so that the bacterial life in each may be maintained 
in a high state of activity, as it is otherwise futile to expect 
satisfactory results when the whole area is brought into 
operation by a sudden storm. 

In large works this can, of course, be provided for by 
suitable valves controlled by hand, but this labour is a con- 
stant source of expense which it is very desirable to reduce 
as far as possible, especially in small works, the maintenance 
of which does not justify the employment of a man for the 
whole of his time. 

Many efforts have therefore been made to devise a means 
of automatically ensuring that the filters shall not only work 
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iiilrrijiillrfitly Ill'll jir\va*4i* Hniiill in ki*i*ji 

flii'iii rMiiufuiilly, kill thni tlii*y nliall In^ hriniglit iiifn 

affimi altr’rfiali'ly iif in rnfafitiri. 

Ill isril*-r t*i }in.ivif!i* fnr inlnriniHriil nrtJnn ilin fimt 
i' v.:r|if i;i! IS 'I tank <ir iiit*aHuririg clmtulHT in which 

till' ran hr cuilrclrd luilil a HiiflicicMl quant iiy liaa 

acriiiiiiilatri! In wnrk niir nr luncc iliaf riiiuhifH fur ni leant 
lU'r nr frii at a fiiur, iiruf wlaat aiadi ii ruciiHuriug 

cliaiiilirr lirrniiicN* fill! iIh cnidciitH can Jh* very readily difi- 
«diar|,irs| hy auf^aiiatic valvra <»r ayphram. 

d'‘*< idifaiii ail alffiiiaf iri^ nediem Ind-Wccu several ilin- 
trihiitiir?4 Hiijijilii'-d liy .Hyfificinn, it in ricH*cHHary iliat the 
.Hy|4ioiit4 fdpiiihl III* cniintractril with a diTfi Heal or triqq 
Hiiil tiii'y' ran hi- mi arniM|^a»d that wdaui ora* iliHcdiargc^H, a 
jw»riiiiii nf the ivatcr in fnrcial out of tlie trap of tlie. U(‘'Xt, 
and lliiri in roiiM-i jiinifly more eiiHily Hrokru tfiroui^'h hy the 
air pri'Hi-iiin* w'litni flii’ cdiairiia-’r filiH U|) agitiu after tla*. Ilrnt 
diH**lijir|!e, aia'I liv eouplinr a nuinher of Hypliorm tofjether 
tfi*:y may f!ii.i;4 hr made to dineliar^a* in rotation wlien th(*re 
i'H not, mioii^di fiewaee to keep tlieui all working eontiniioUHly. 

It. 1:4 m-rnivtnuvH foiini!, Iiowevmq that a difficulty arinc^H 
witli tile nyplioiiH tliroiigli their having a tmictency to merely 
a«’t nf4 iivrrflown irinteat! of qnii’kly dimdiarging tie? whoI(.t 
roiilmiln of till- llll■*liH«lr^llg chaiidHU' directly it in full, and to 
iihviatr thin it in iieeeaf4ary that the air coiitined iu the lop 
of the :Hyp}ioii fdioidd hf,! atichleiily releancd wlam tlio newage 
fii a cialiiiii fioiiit, thereliy atarting tfut Hyplioriie dw- 
f‘iiiirg*% hill IIH the wafer level Hinkn the nyphon will only 
confiriiii- to rliHcliarge mo long m no air in ailnnitcal to lireiik 
tlie {iiifliiil vii«*iiiiiri wliicdi i« formed at tfie top, and it ih 
llif‘ri:»fore iif'crnaiiry thiit tlie iiir-releaHing valve should bo 
niitoiiiaficiilly c‘h.mi*fl directly the nyfihcm la^gina to diaeJiargm 
big. fifi fi}iow"'» II clever hut Honiowhat eoni|dicatecl arrange- 
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I liiriif iti iiriil !iy wliicli the above 

I Mbjt'ti I'i w'-riiri'tl, tiir ri 4 rim* valvi‘ n>o«iHtEig m a wnall air 

jii|ir’ Dll tliD ftifi tif ftiD ^^vjifiDiK frniiirniHrtK in tlu» etnitre of 
j a l•ll}l rHiifaiiiiiii^ iiii'i'riiry and r<iviTnd by anolhnr inverted 

j I’lifi Ml* iiDiiif. \vliir!i dijH info tl»D nwrvury all miind the open 

I'lid fif fbr iiir pijif% tla^rrhy furntifi|4 ii trap to retain the air 
iiiiti! ftiD liDiiiD 04 Iiftnl liy a riMtritDrlnilanred lever ladd in 
liv a ealeh fill fin* eliiirnbi’r in full, and then ndeaged 
bv ;t uiiieli ri.Mf’H f»n tin* gnrfaee ef the Hi*wage. 

II11H fbial i >4 ulm weighted witli lead, ao that when the 
wiitvr IrVfd the fbiiit iietH m a emniterwidght and doses 
f}ir‘ rrli'iO'^r v»ilvi‘ t^ln^n the air Iiiih eHeii}M*d, while the. partial 
vaniiiiii fMiiiied ill file Hy{ihon when thr* measuring chamber 
iH inMirly r'inpfy m again broken by a second ^veighted float 
j atlaetif^t! to the «ijiji*isite end of the sanat lever as the first, 

Imt \\iiiidi, liavitig the wirne H}*i^cific gravity as water, only 
U m*U IIS II roiirifiTi^iis#* wlieri the wiifer li*vid sinks htdow it, 

mid t fills eiiiiiilerbahinces file Irwt on tlte other float and 
file releiif%i* viilve to o|»int Hiirtieienily to admit air 
iirid lifisik the vaciiinio thus sfopping the discharge instantly. 

All f-€«’etivr form td viilvi* dt^signed to ensure the instan- 
taiirfiiis o|i«»iiiiig and c!o«iiig of fnitlet valve when the feed 
j eliiiiiiiii’r m fill! iind empty resjs^etively is that shown In 

big, Ml ; leil ill this vnm* thi* lever has a nierenry cup at 
earii liid* Willi 11 rfitiiiecliiig pijs% through wdiich the mer- 
niry iiniy riiii foaii one eiip to thf* oilier when the eqnili- 
Irriiiiii is tb'fdToyed l»y tin* rm* or fall of a float which causes 
tile babiiiee in fall fiver to one side or the otlier, 

!'#M tliiif. the «-iid rif file ii*ver to which the viilve is attached 
, if* nii^rfl or Ifiwii’n! with a jerk, and then tudd in fSisition 

by ili«‘ Wfiglil of itiercory tsntil this is iigiiin transferred to 
tiii* oilier end. 

fl will, tinwin^’er, be obm*rvec| that all theses valves are 
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only designed to provide for an intermittent discliarge on 
to one or more filters, but when it is desirable to work the 
filters in rotation this may also be provided for by the 



Pig. 56. — Automatic Apparatus for Alternately Opening and Closing 
Valve on Supply Pipe to Distributors when Peed Chamber 
is Pnll and Empty Respectively. 

(Reproduced l3y permission of The Ames Crosta Sanitary Engineering Oo., Ltd,, 

Westminster, S.W.) 


arrangement illustrated in Pig. 67, when the air release 
valve at the top of the discharge syphon is controlled by a 
special form of pawl and cam, which is actuated by the rise 
or fall of a float, and so arranged that only one tooth of the 
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iiiiiiilii'r »tf tr'f'tli ill flu- rjini with thi* miinh<!r 

i'if filfrr-n t!i*" ;iir i ^ fruiii Hiipfrly Hypliun in luriij 

Ml fijjit tliry cm Iff flir in ruhtiinii, tlii^ air 
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ill ail tliii flcialH lifiiig rnbamal iiftnr (.•aril cliseliarga 
l*y II iiir |iifw*, llict frtim whh’h In snbmargc!cl 

iiiitil tlii^ i4.ii|i|ily and cdiaiiibnra are nearly emi'dy, 
.Aillicitigli irifiiit Ilf tliii ck*«eribecl in Chapter VI L 
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can only be used in connection with co.ifact l.e.l., the ini-r- 
mitting gear described can also be. apph.-.l to iMrci.lutu.}- 

filters 

When the sewage is pinnix-d and the filters ran tiiere 
fore be worked at a fairly uniform rate, the nw .if ann.muf le 
regulating valves is not ncce-SHury, and when siilheietif fall 
is available for the rate of discharge from disfnhntors to he 
regulated by the natural variation of hea.l it is g.-iimilly 
found far better to dispense with all mechaninil apjiaratws. 

Although the “ Barker’s IMill " principle alr. a.iv .l. ^Tih.-.l 
is common to almost ail the. automatic rotary distnlmtois 
with which the Author is aciiuainted. attempts have also been 
made to develop fwwcr liy passing the sewage thnmgh a 
kind of turbine when it leaves the c.-ntrai supply piit.-« 
before entering the distributing arms, and in some .•awH 
a system of jets and vanes un; used with the same ohji'ct, 
but it seems clear that the prois-lling |H»wer of the wwag.- 
can be far more effectually utilised by the " Barker n Mill 
principle, since the leverage ex<Tt.-d by the reaction of a j. t 
escaping from near tlie end of a long arm imiNt be far 
greater than that of a corresj ending jet at a short distance 
from the centre or pivot of revolution. 

Another method of developing the jHnvi-r neceswiiry to 
rotate a revolving distributor over a circular t'dl.-r is I.y con- 
structing the radiating arms in the form of small vuifi-r 
wheels, with buckets round their circnmf.>rcnce .•xtending 
from end to end, so that they can hit charged with Hcwage 
by means of a pipe fed from the centre of the liU«»r »rid 
attached to the water wheel in a {losition parallel to it s axis, 
and provided with outlets at intervals along its h-ngth 
which are controlled by weirs so that the rate of ili.stdiarge 
may be regulated in proportion to the area of tilt* r covered 
by the section of the wheel which each outlet siipplii s. 
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I'iic of tyjMf <tf {lj«tribtt(,(»r is 

xliowii III f ig«. fiH\, from vvlticfi it will lx* wi-n that 

fl)i< ui iuhf It! thf ihxtriliiifor itiiii U«* m'wiif'o whioh it earricm 
IS till i!y r than thi* {«*rforat<'tl {ii{H‘fi {iruviouftly 

r* fi rn si to, «ht!i- l!i»- |iow« r ri'ijuirod to drivr it imiHt alao be 



I'lij M l liwtriltutitr fur fJin-ulBr Filt»T«, Shiiwing Arniii«<i- 

t»f I'lju-B ami ttails for WIiwIb ( 'arrying Distributor. 

by |p*wiM«a nf Miwni. Sirrh-KUloii & 0«., Manch«tt«r.) 

itiati ri»IIy groator owiiifi to the large surface ex{>ane<l ami 
the ri'sixtaoci' that may laitiwquentiy have to be overcome in 
a strong wicii, tlioiigh this aiblitional reKistarice due to wind 
or SHOW iififiaretitly ojilv Iibh the elfeitt of making the dis- 
trilfiilor triivi'l more slowly. 

Home ttihaiitagc is clainu'd for this distributor on account 
of the fact that it will continue to travel slowly over 
the filter, no inaltef how ntnall a quantity of sewage it may 
Ik; distrifmting, iiml tv* intermitting gear is therefore 
reqiiiri’d, bill this may mrmetimes mean that excessively 
birge dostis of sewage are suddenly applied to a small part 





Fig. 58a.— Section of Waler-wliod HliMwinii .Arn:ifi^riri«-iit 

of Buck«*iH iiikI Fi rif Bifw . 

(Reproduced by ponniigion of Mmrji, IMrrli-Kilbm k Vu., M«i4r|ir%frr.) 

weight of sewage th(iy coiifaiii may Im- Huffii’if'tif Ui malii- 
the wheel revolve. 

Another form of dislriimfor in which (he |trM}H |lnig j*.w. r 
is developed on the ])riiici|)lc of a wafer whi'd jw lhaf .-.henvn 
in Kg. 59, from wliicli it will he wen fhal. iiipfeinj i,f 
revolving over a circular pafli, the apparafiiii m .l.-ntjiieil fn 
travel backwards and forwarils ov«t a rei-fafignlar area of 
filter. 

It will, however, he notiited fhaf diiplicafe feed are 

in this case required, and in ord.T in revei>e the mofioit tin- 
sewage is turned from one side fn the other hy an imtomaix- 
valve, thus causing the wheel la rev.dve in the n v.-rH.- ,in, e. 
tion, the buckets being so arranged fhaf half of thein receive 
sewage when travelling in one direrfaiti. an.l the other h.-df 
being designed to work in the ojijirwif.' direrfion, . arh half 
working and remaining ein|>ly alfcrnafelv. 



(Reproduced by permission of Messrs. Ham, Baker & Co., Ltd., London, S.W.) 
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The difficulties encountered with this distributor were 
chiefly due to the large surface exposed to the wind, and N 

there may be a tendency for the discharge from different 
sections of the wheel to overlap slightly, but the fact that „ 

it is applicable to rectangular filters is certainly in its 
favour owing to the economy of space which can be 
thereby effected, as well as the consequent saving in 
cost of filter, which has already been dealt with in the 
last chaf)ter. 

In the whole of the automatic distributors hitherto •' 

described the propelling power is derived from the sewage f 

itself, but in cases where the fall available is insufficient for 
this, or when it is desired to have the rate of filtration more 
completely under control and capable of adjustment without 
affecting the speed at which the distributor travels, it is 
necessary to provide an independent means of developing the i 

power required, and in order to comply with these condi- i 

tions a distributor has been specially designed for use on a 
circular filter bed by Mr. Scott Moncrieff. 

This distributor consists in a large open trough 36 ins. I 

wide by 18 ins. in depth and 65 ft. long, supported at one | 

end on the vertical supply pipe forming a pivot at the centre 

f 

of the filter round which the trough revolves, while the 

other end is carried by a wheel running on a circular rail I 

I 

round the outside of the filter, the trough being stiffened ; 

throughout its length by lattice girder bracing and provided • 

with a small subsidiary regulating trough along one side of 
it. 

This small trough is 8 ins. by 4J ins., and is divided into 
lengths of 7 ft., into each of which the sewage is admitted 
from the main trough by means of adjustable openings in 
the side of the latter, so that it overflows on to the filter i 

along the whole length of the trough at a rate proportionate i 
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to the area of circular path covered by each separate section, 
any deviation from the desired quantity being easily regu- 
lated by slightly opening or closing the adjustable inlets, 
while uniformity of distribution is also secured by a series 
of small raised ribs cast on the side of the trough, so that 
the sewage falls straight on to the filter at the point where 
it overflows from the trough, whereas it would otherwise 
have a tendency to run along the bottom, especially when 
there is much wind. 

The propelling power is provided by a 5| b.h.p. oil engine 
carried on the outer end of the trough immediately over 
the wheel, to which it is connected by suitable gearing, 
so that it travels slowly round the circumference of the filter 
at a perfectly uniform speed which is quite independent of 
the rate of filtration, but capable of adjustment by altering 
the gear, so that the time occupied by each journey round 
the filter may be lengthened or shortened so as to increase 
or decrease the interval between each dose of sewage dis- 
charged on to any particular section of the bed. 

The circular filter bed for which this distributor was con- 
structed at Hanley is 132 ft. 6 ins. in diameter with an area 
of about a quarter of an acre, and at the ordinary speed the 
engine travels about half a mile per hour, making one 
revolution every eight minutes. By placing shallow 
measuring boxes one yard square at different parts of the 
filter the uniformity of distribution has been accurately 
tested with different rates of flow, thereby demonstrating 
the absence of any irregularity such as is sometimes found 
with the “ Barker’s Mill ” type of distributor, owing to the 
centrifugal force developed by their greater speed of rotation, 
which tends to increase the discharge near the outer ends of 
the revolving arms. 

The great disadvantage of this distributor is its weight, of 
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which about 12 tons is carried by the single wheel travelling 
on the outer rail, on which the wear is consequently very 
heavy, a 45 lb. bridge rail being worn out at Hanley in 
about 2} years. 

The cost of renewals and re|)airK on this <inarter acre dis- 
tributor amounted to about .t'5() [(er annum, whil.- the (-o.st 
of oil, fuel, and waste together with about half a man’s time 
came to about .CISO per annum in additiem, making 
in all, say £‘2 per million gallons of sewage, treated. 

Although excellent results ant obtained from the filter on 
which this distributor has Ixatn working owing tt» the highly 
efficient distribution which it secures, this does not seem to 
justify the heavy expense involved, while the fact that it is 
not applicable to rectangular filters pre<-ludes its general 
adoption at Hanley and many otlier places, wlu-re only a 
limited space is available for tlu; works, as circular filters 
necessarily involve a Bci)arate wall to enclose each filter, and 
it is impossible to utilise the area intervening between the 
circles, whereas a larger area of rec-tangular filters vnn lx; 
more economically constructed in units of otu! acre or ino«! 
without any division walls or waste space? betwc'cn. 

The site of the new works at llaidey Ix’ing in the centre 
of a populous district and the area of hind available being 
only just sufficient to accommodate the works required by the. 
Local Government Board, the necessity for avoiding the 
possibility of any nuisance and economising space, rmidiTed 
it very desirable that some form of travelling distrihiitor 
should be adopted for use on rectangular filters, and whereas 
all previous attempts to accomplish this automatically hud 
proved unsuccessful, Mr. Hcott Monerieff’s cireiditr distri- 
butor had demonstrated the advantages of using jsiwer if 
this could be applied at a reasonable cost. 

The Author and his jiartncr, Mr. Wilcox (as engineers 
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Fjg. GO— Hanle}' Distributor in Operation on i-Acre Rectangular Filter, Showing Sewage being Discharged in 

a Thin Film over the Whole Surface. 

(Reproduced by permission of Messrs. Willcox & Raike«, Westminster and Birmingham.) 
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are now equipped with distributors constructed as shown in 
Fig. 60. 

The details of this improved design are shown in Fig. 61, 
from which it will be seen that instead of having one con- 
tinuous pipe right across the filter, each bed is divided into 
two half-acre plots, 208 ft. by 98 ft., each of which has a 
central supply carrier or trough extending from one end to 
the other, and from this trough two syphons discharge the 
sewage into separate distributing pipes on either side, which 
are made to travel over the filter with a reciprocating motion 
parallel with the trough by a continuous wire rope which is 
attached to the centre of each distributing pipe, and is taken 
round pulleys at each end of the filter to a winding drum in 
the motor house as shown in Fig. 62. 

In order to secure a uniform interval of time between 
each dose of sewage discharged on to any particular part of 
the filter the distributors are arranged to discharge when 
travelling in one direction only, the valves on outlet of feed 
syphons being automatically turned oS and on by means of 
a lever which is actuated by a stop fixed at each end of the 
iron trough, or at any intermediate point, so that any part 
of the bed may be readily thrown out of action when neces- 
sary for cleaning or repairs, and by adjusting the gear wheels 
attached to the motor the speed of the distributor may also 
be regulated as desired, though it is now found at Hanley 
that the best results are obtained when the distributor 
occupies about seven minutes in travelling from one end of 
the filter to the other and back again, this representing the 
interval between each dose of sewage. 

Since there are 1,440 minutes in a day this gives about 
200 doses per 24 hours, and when the filter is working at the 
usual rate of one million gallons per acre each dose equals 
one gallon per square yard, which represents a depth of 






with Wire Eopes Connected to Four i-Acre Distributors on Eectangular Filters. 
(Reproduced by permisBion of Messrs. Hartley & Co., Stoke-on-Trent.) 
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4- inch 200 times a day, or a total (lci>th «.f -10 ins. r.f wwag.* 

in 24 hours all over the filter. ^ ■ 

In addition to securiiij^ uniformity in rate of {iltra!i..ii 
per super yard and the, leiifith of interval hef vve.-n each .low. 
special care has also lieen tak.-n to disehar”.’ flu- ..evvatf 'O-r 
every inch of the filter in a perfectly even afream while 
exposing it to the air as little as [Missilile. and Ht> avoi.ltji}' the 
risk of any miisiince arising from the works, wlii.'h an- in 
close proximity to a thickly popii!ul.‘.l .li’.triet, ami whieh 
comprise septic tanks for tlie pndiminary Irealim iit ..f the 
sewage. 

The means of aecoinpliHliiiig thiH in j^hcnvii m !%. Itl* 
where it will bo BC(‘n Iroin of ihHtribiif io|| th.it 

the sewage is diBchargod on to tin* filter throngli rirn «,f 
|-in. noz/de-tubes H|>aci‘d uboui 3 iiiB, ni«iit, uliieli iir** 
slightly contractcul at tin* otillolH «o llmf 
strike the splash plates behnv eHe!i no/zle, liiid fli* w 
is thus spread in tlui Hhajje of a fain 

Each nozzle Iu‘ing f«*d by a lad** in thr *4 fnbr mar 
the top of main distributing pip*% tli*' rrmmi 

directly the Biipply is out off, but m th** main i!e4riliiiliiig 
pipe is always kt‘pt full the tiiticdiargr lOHtuiiliy *i||airi 

when the inlet valve* is autcanatieally r*a*jw le d. 

The motive povv(*r f(,ir eaeli half a*T** 
in a IJ b.h.p. electric motor with a belt driv*^ eeniiilrr 
shaft provided with fast and l<*oHe pulieva, m* iIhiI tip-' innffir 
may be allowed to run fret* ft»r a f«‘W w/ciiiidH if liii« 

attained the profier H|K'(‘d Inffort* th«* full load 1*4 jaif il 

by throwing it into g(*ar with tin* diMfriimiar, 

The greatest difficulty tuicounterefl in dt^^igniiig flii.-'i fipt,-. 
tributor arose in cormeedion wifli thi* gear f«*r re"Vrr>?iii|;f l!s*-' 
motion at each end of tlu* htal, luit this lian }i<n%" I*er4i aer'*ifii- 
plishcd quite Hatisfactorily hy the tiw* ttf a Iis-lt, liy 
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a I. .iolt of the evpenrnentu carried out with thia typo 
«.f dndril.Mtor during the hr,f (iv,- yearM, it ia anticipated that 
«h.-ii th. ,.he,ne ia eonipleted the annual coat per 
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whereas the average volume actually n-iichiug th»! outfall 
works does not exceed about one and a half (iiuck the dry 
weather flow. 

Since the Scott Moncriell diKtriiuifor cnrfial at llanlty 
for experimental purpowis has provi'il Komcwliat riuii- 
bersome and costly to maintain, it hus now b. rii n plurni 
by a power-driven distributor designed by Mensrs. IJaifiey 
and Son, of Stoke-on-Trent, for the (piarler-aere circular 
filter, on exactly the sana^ general j»rincij>les as the dihlribin 
tors for rectangular fdh'rs described above, except that the 
motor is carried on the end of the. distributor itsidf, so that 
no driving ropes arc necessary, and tht^ details «»f its con- 
struction are shown in Eig. 03, from which it will !«■ wen 
that the nozzles are fornusl with sluu’t lengths of luhe fixed 
in echelon to facilitate cleaning, and eaeli eoiniecti-d to the 
main supply pipe by a separate plug valve, hy vthieli the 
rate of distribution can be accurately adjusted, aceordiiig to 
the area of filter covered. 

Power has also been used in a fi*w instances for assist- 
ing the rotation of vory large, distributors designed on thi* 
“ Barker’s Mill ” principle, but when jkiwit is available far 
more perfect distribution can be obtained fty tlu* use *tf large 
jets with spalsh plates, as shown in Fig, fit), instead of 
small jets alone, which discharge the, sewage along a series 
of concentric circles instead of si)reHiiiiig it uniformly over 
the whole surface in a fine film. 

The ordinary method of testing the eflieiency (*f a dis. 
tributor is by placing a number of shallow boxes or frays 
at different points on the surface of the filter, anil if eaidi 
box covers an area of, say, one sipiare foot, a distributor 
which discharges uniformly over the whole filter sfjould fill 
all the boxes at the same rah;. 

In testing distributors which discharge in jets (as clistirict 
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from sprays) this method is, however, less satisfactory than 
a mathematical calculation based on the measured rate of 
discharge from each jet in relation to the area of filter 
which it is intended to cover, since the boxes may be so 
placed as to just include or exclude a particular jet, and may 
thus give very misleading results. 

The discharge from each jet can be accurately calculated 
by observing the time required to fill, say, a one-gallon 
measure held under it; while the length of its path multi- 
plied by half the space between the adjoining jets on each 
side will give the area over which each jet should distribute, 
so that there is no difficulty in computing the rate of dis- 
'charge per unit area covered at different points. 

For the purpose of comparing the results of such tests 
(whether made with boxes or otherwise) and showing the 
relative efficiency of different distributors, it is convenient to 
adopt some definite standard as a basis of comparison, and 
it is with this object that a method of plotting on squared 
paper has been employed at the Sanitary Eesearch Labora- 
tory of Massachusetts, in order to test the effect of vertical 
jets designed to discharge a spray over a circular area, but a 
similar system of comparison may be applied to the hori- 
zontal jets discharged by the rotary distributors so com- 
monly used in this country for circular filters. 

Having measured or calculated the rates of discharge per 
unit of area at varying distances from the centre of a circular 
filter, these may be plotted as abscissae against the corre- 
sponding radial distances as ordinates on a sheet of squared 
paper, and a curve drawn through the points so plotted will 
show the relative rates of distribution along the radius, as 
compared with the straight line representing the ideal rates 
of distribution obtained with a perfect distributor. 

Before concluding this chapter it may perhaps be of 
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Firnl Vijwn itml Simtijs aro moat imofnl whoro tho aliw'iioo 
of Hiio'll in not rioifiilial. niiil whoro tin* hi'iul ia Hiiflioiont to 
imiko r*ai'h j«-f oovor a ooioddomhlo aroa. 

liitoiiKifn- iluhity {lixtrihiifiirn aro oniployod whoro 
oifoiil.ir filt« rn l an !«• iisiod with atirtic-ionf. hoad to inako tho 
(li«trihntor work Hatntfaolorily, and whoji it in doHirablo to 
a^oiij sprayiiijf t}i«‘ w-wayi* ni-ar fio|»uloua diatriotH. 

itttri/n ftulrthufori aro advnnia(i;omiH whim it iw 
•h idrofl to ON.- r.-olaiiguhir filfi-rw or whoii fall ia inKulTioioiit 
for dittfri}*iil<»rM to work automat iouliy tindor all oonditions of 
tho wind, »-!o,, whilo at tho kbiiio timo alTordiiiff tho inoariH 
of j* rfrot rontnd im n Kardn iKiflt tho rato and nniforniity of 
dirtlrilnition, int woH jo* tho iiitorval of timo hotwoen oach 

Ah Ifn ro ha« rooi nfly hoon a ooiiaidorahlo amount of dis- 
«nif«ioii rogardiii$« tho offort of froat on tlio varioua typm of 
iii«!rd*iiforM ahovo n-forrod to, it may ho woll to mmition that 
w* tony ii« tin- diHlrihufor« am Icopt in oja-ration tho natural 
w'liririth of fb«^ wnvago ia qiiito annioiont to provont any 
acriosw tronhlo from froat in tho Kiigliah clirnato, but whon 
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the distributors arc out of oporation llH*y Hlicitilil Iw krrit 
empty during hard frost; wliile it is als{> ailvisabli^ in Hnuiv 
cases, when fixed syphons or othc*r dosing apparafiis is 
employed, to have this adcapiatcly profn(‘fi'<K and if is 
important to keep all moving disf rihnfors high maHigh fo 
clear any ico or snow wliicli iniglii acc‘iiiiHiIaf«* on fho surf ms: 
of the filtering media. 


CHAPTEE X. 


The Separation and Disposal of Storm Water. 


Importance of provision for storm water — Pollution caused by 
storm overflows — ^Admfssion of storm water to sewers — When 
should storm overflows be permitted ? — Effect of combined 
and separate system of sewerage — Desirability of treating 
all first washings — Quantity of storm water reaching sewers 
— Objection to adoption of a universal standard — Methods 
of treating storm water — ^Local Government Board require- 
ments — Duration of rainfall annually — Equalising effect of 
long sewers — Storage of storm water — Storm overflows. 

In considering the alternative types of works adopted for 
the disposal or purification of sewage in the preceding 
chapters no particular reference has been made to the storm 
water, for the treatment of which it is also necessary that 
sewage disposal works should provide, in order to prevent the 
pollution of natural water courses ; but as storm water 
exercises such an important influence on the problem of 
sewage disposal, and frequently complicates the solution of it 
to a very material extent, its consideration deserves the most 
careful attention, and will therefore form the subject of 
this chapter. 

To properly compare the efficiency of works from a river 
pollution point of view it is not only necessary to determine 
the degree of purification wrhich it is reasonable to expect 
in the final effluent, but also to carefully consider the 
circumstances under which unpurified storm water may be 
discharged into water courses, for although the sewage dis- 
posal works may produce a perfectly satisfactory effluent. 
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serious pollution may still take place through inadequate 
provision for the treatment of storm water containing 
putrescible organic matter. 

When storm water is discharged direct into a water 
course without entering the sewers, its polluting effect is 
due to the foul washings from streets, yards, roofs, and 
other more or less impervious surfaces on which considerable 
quantities of organic matter accumulate in thickly populated 
districts ; but it is very important to observe that the danger 
arising from such pollution is greatly increased when 
the storm water is first admitted to the foul sewers and then 
discharged by means of storm overflows, after becoming 
mixed with sewage which is liable to contain the germs of 
disease, and may therefore carry infection to fche inhabitants 
of other districts deriving their water supply from the 
stream. 

In order to minimise this danger it is highly desirable 
that the admission of storm water to the sewers should be so 
far restricted that the overflows shall only be brought into 
action on comparatively rare occasions during exceptionally 
heavy rain, w^hen the stream will naturally contain a large 
volume of water, while the disposal works should, if possible, 
be designed of sufficient capacity to deal with the whole 
volume of sewage and storm water received by the sewers 
under all ordinary circumstances. 

It is, however, a matter of very considerable difficulty to 
define the exceptional circumstances under w^hich the use 
of storm overflows should be permitted, as it is impossible 
to ensure that the river or stream will alv^^ays be in flood 
when a heavy storm occurs, and the degree of dilution 
resulting from a given intensity of rainfall is subject to very 
wide variations in different districts according to the system 
of sewerage and the extent to w^hich the ground was 
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previously saturated with water, while a certain rate of rain- 
fall may be attained far more frequently at one place than 
another. 

The proper solution of this problem must therefore 
involve a careful study of the circumstances affecting each 
particular case, and even assuming that the usual practice 
is then to be followed of fixing the capacity of disposal works 
at some multiple of the average dry weather sewage flow, 
and arranging the storm overflows accordingly, the actual 
extent to which the dry weather flow should be exceeded 
before the overflows come into action still remains to be 
settled. 

As explained in Chapter I., the English Local Govern- 
ment Board have provisionally adopted an arbitrary standard, 
under which the sewage disposal works for inland towns are 
required to treat a volume of sewage and storm water equal 
to six times the average dry weather flow, without regard to 
the relative impurity of the sewage at different places when 
diluted to this extent, or the frequency with which this 
quantity actually reaches the outfall, so that whereas in 
some cases the w'orks designed in accordance with this rule 
are really hardly sufficient to prevent river pollution to an 
appreciable extent, there are other cases where it is totally 
unnecessary to allow such a large margin for storm water 
in order to achieve this result, owing to the wide variation in 
local conditions, and although such variations may not be 
recognised by the Local Government Board, they cannot be 
safely ignored by those who are directly responsible for the 
economical construction and successful operation of sewage 
disposal works, so it may be well to briefly consider the effect 
which the application of this or any other similar standard 
has upon the results obtained in practice under different 
circunostances. 
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Assuming, for example, that the dry weather sewage flow 
in a certain district equals 20 gallons per head per day, and 
the disposal works are designed to deal with a volume of 
storm water equal to five times this quantity, which repre- 
sents 100 gallons per head per day, or, say, 4 gallons per head 
per hour; then what rate of rainfall will be required on 
impervious areas draining to the sewers in order to bring the 
storm overflows into action? 

The area of impervious surfaces per head of the popula- 
tion draining to the sewers will vary enormously according 
to local circumstances, but in the Author’s experience of 
suburban districts which are fully built up about 40 super 
yards per house, or say 8 yards per head, is a fair allowance 
for back roofs and yards, while the area of front roofs and 
streets in the same district would be, say, 80 super yards per 
house or 16 yards per head. 

Calculating on the basis of the above figures, it will be 
observed that since one gallon per super yard equals about 
i in. (‘217 in.) in depth, a rainfall of ii^- per hour 
over a total area of 8 plus 16 equals 24 yards will produce 
4 gals, per head per hour, which represents the maximum 
capacity of disposal works, whereas the rainfall would have 
to exceed in. per hour, or three times the above rate, 
to produce the same quantity when only the back roofs anil 
yards are drained into the sewers, so that the admission or 
exclusion of surface water from front roofs and streets must 
have an exceedingly important influence on the frequency 
with which the discharge of outfall sewer exceeds any given 
multiple of the dry weather flow which may be fixed upon 
as the capacity of disposal plant. 

In districts which are not fully built over the area of 
impervious surfaces is usually assumed to be proportional to 
the length of streets, the width of streets, roofs and yards 
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being estimated according to the nature of the district, while 
due allowance must in any case be made for any large open 
spaces or public buildings, and in calculating the rate of 
sewer discharge produced by a given rainfall it is essential 
that due allowance should be made for the time actually 
required for the storm water to flow through the sewers to 
the outfall, which has been well defined as the period of con- 
centration, 

A combined system of sewerage not only has the dis- 
advantage of increasing the danger arising from the too 
frequent use of storm overflows, but it must also make a 
very appreciable difference in the total volume of storm water 
which the outfall works are called upon to purify annually, 
since they may have to be operated to their fullest capacity 
whenever the slightest storm occurs. 

It therefore follows that if the overflows on sewers were 
only allowed to come into action during exceptionally heavy 
rain (say exceeding T in. per hour) it would be far more 
economical and satisfactory to divert the surface water as 
far as possible by providing a separate system of drains to 
carry it off, instead of attempting to purify it when dis- 
charged at the sewage outfall, by increasing the capacity of 
disposal works, and possibly incurring additional heavy 
expense for chemical precipitants and pumping. 

The relative frequency of storm overflows at different 
places has hitherto received but little attention, but the 
question as to how far the extra expense of constructing 
duplicate sewers and house drains is justified by the saving 
effected in cost of sewage disposal works has formed the 
subject of endless discussion, which has been by no means 
simplified by the introduction of various side issues, such 
as the possibility of connections being made to the wrong 
system, and the disadvantage of multiplying pipes in narrow 
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roads and passages when the separate system is too strictly 
enforced in dealing with back drainage from small cottage 
property. 

There can be no doubt that with the conditions of ordin- 
ary practice, if a given amount of sewage and a given 
amount of storm water have to be conducted along a par- 
ticular street, through underground channels, it can be done 
cheaper in one channel than in tw^o ; but in laying out new 
schernes of sewerage for inland towms, vrhere sewage cannot 
be discharged into tidal water and may have to be pumped 
or artificially treated, the Author would almost invariably 
recommend that all rain water should be rigidly excluded 
from the sewers, except that falling on back roofs and yards 
of small undetached houses, together with cab-stands, 
markets, and other paved areas from which the washings 
are likely to be exceptionally foul. 

By thus restricting the admission of storm water to the 
sewers the volume of sewage and storm water discharged 
at the outfall will only on rare occasions exceed the quantity 
for the treatment of which it is possible to construct efficient 
disposal works at a reasonable cost, so that the brief dura- 
tion and infrequent occurrence of storm overflows will not 
be likely to seriously pollute the water courses into which 
they discharge, since they will hardly ever occur, except 
when the streams or rivers are already swollen by excep- 
tionally heavy rain. 

It therefore seems fair to conclude that when new sewer- 
age schemes have to be carried out the preference usually 
given to the partially separate system is fully justified on 
account of the far more effective protection which it affords 
against the pollution of water courses with sewage at a 
time when they may not contain sufficient water to 
thoroughly dilute it, of course assuming that the capacity of 
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sewage disposal works must be approximately the same in 
any case. 

The fact that the disposal works are at the same time 
enabled to purify the greatest possible proportion of foul first 
washings discharged by the sewers during the early stages of 
a storm is of special importance in a flat district, where the 
sewers cannot be laid with self -cleansing gradients, as they 
then become sewers of deposit in which large quantities of 
solids accumulate during dry weather, so that when a sudden 
rush of storm water comes an immense quantity of highly 
polluting matter may be discharged at the outfall, and if 
the wmrks cannot deal with it, it must pass direct to th^^ 
stream, where it may do far more harm than a correspond- 
ing quantity of ordinary dry weather sewage which is in a 
fresh state, and therefore much less offensive. 

It has frequently been urged in favour of a combined 
system of sewerage that the first washings from streets in 
a thickly-populated district are of such a foul character that 
they cannot be safely discharged into a water course without 
some measure of purification, but it scarcely seems necessary 
to further emphasise the fact that the admission of road 
water to the sewers simply has the effect of transferring the 
pollution from one point to another, and, so long as the 
capacity of disposal works is a fixed quantity, it is far better 
to reserve these for sewage and leave the road water to take 
care of itself, rather than mix the two together and then 
to treat only part of the mixture. 

This difficulty may, however, be overcome to some extent 
in hilly districts by the use of leaping w^eirs on the shallow 
surface water drains, by which the foul street washings 
may be automatically discharged into the sowers when the 
volume of storm water is small, at the commencement of 
rain, after a period of drought, or when the surfaces of 
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streets are artificially washed with small volumes of water ; 
but when the volume increases, and the water is conse- 
quently in a comparatively unpolluted condition, the whole 
of it is conveyed direct to the stream without entering the 
sewers at all. 

This type of leaping weir is so arranged that wher* 
the surface water drain is at a higher level than 
the sewer the former is made to discharge into a 
small chamber or manhole, in which a narrow horizontal 
orifice is formed immediately under the inlet, so that when 
the flow of storm water is small it falls through this orilic-e 
into a channel underneath communicating with the. fu'wer, 
but when the rate of discharge is incu'eased the griuiler 
velocity of the storm water causes it to be prtq’ected beyond 
the orifice into a second channel discharging into the stream ; 
it is necessary, however, in order to render this arrango 
ment effective, that the storm watesr drain should have a 
fairly good gradient to give the required V(docity of aftproach. 

A somewhat similar arrangement is sonudimeK used in 
place of an ordinary storm overflow on tlie. sewers, when* it 
is desired to divert the whole cont<intK of the setwer to tlu; 
stream when a certain rate of discharge is nuiched, hut this 
is only permissible under exceptional circumstunceH, as tlu; 
discharge of unpurified sewage into water courses should 
only be allowed so long as the disiKisal works are dealing 
with their full capacity, when it is unavoidahle. 

There are cases, however, where it is ne(;(‘ssarv to }>utnp 
all the sewage from a low level portion of the district to 
the outfall works, and in order to avoid siireliargiiig tlus 
low level sewers during heavy storms it may sonietinies he, 
necessary to divert the whole rather than a 'ix.rtion of their 
contents at any point where the levels may i«.rmit of an 
outlet by gravitation, thus affording such relief as mayjic 
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necessary to enable the pumping plant to deal with the 
remaining quantity without putting the sewers under pres- 
sure. 

In estimating the probable quantity of storm water which 
is likely to reach the outfall, the effect due to the extent and 
configuration of the drainage area should not be lost sight 
of, as it is evident that the rain water will be carried off 
much more quickly in a hilly district than in a flat one, while 
it frequently happens in a large district that rain does not 
fall over the whole area at the same time; the nature 
of the soil also has an important influence, especially in the 
case of combined sewers, as an impervious subsoil causes a 
very large proportion of the rainfall to run off the surface 
which would soak into the ground on a porous gravelly soil, 
and rapidly melting snow may affect the sewer discharge 
even more than heavy rain. 

The present requirement of the Local Government 
Board that all sewage works shall provide for treating a 
volume of sewage and storm water equal to six times the 
dry weather flow is also open to some criticism, on the 
ground that in taking the dry weather flow as a basis of 
calculation, no allowance is made for the wide variations in 
total volume per head of the population at different places, 
or the constant fluctuation in rate of discharge from sewers 
which takes place throughout the day and night, the mini- 
mum sewage flow in an ordinary sewer during dry weather 
being roughly about half the mean, while the maximum 
is usually about twice the mean. 

It is evident that the adoption of an arbitrary standard 
may result in one local authority being called upon to purify 
a sewage which is far more dilute than that which another 
may be allowed to discharge without treatment, and in the 
event of a storm occurring simultaneously with the period 
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of maxiniuiii sewage flow about mid-day the degree of dilu- 
tion reached before any overflow takes place will be nmcli 
less than if a similar storm took place at night. 

In order to allow for such local variations it would be 
necessary to study their cause, and ascertain how fai the 
sewage flow is augmented by the admission of subsoil water 
and trade waste to the sewers or extravagant use of water 
supplied for domestic purposes ; but since all these causes 
of excessive sewage flow are usually capal)lc of prevention, 
they would scarcely seem to justify a local authority in 
claiming any modification in their favour of the standard 
applied to other places with a smaller sewage flow per 
head, unless it could be shown that the cause of their diffi- 
culty was really unavoidable. 

Although the quantity of storm water to be provided for 
in designing sewers or disposal works can be api)r()ximatcly 
estimated in the manner already described, it is an immense 
advantage if such calculations can be based on the actual 
observations of rainfall and sewage flow taken at a number 
of points in the district and extending over a considerable 
period, instead of adopting a purely empirical method ; and 
as it is very necessary to know the i*ate or intensity of rain- 
fall as well as the frequency and duration of storms, the 
use of automatic continuous recording gauges of the type 
described in Chapter XII. is to be strongly recommended in 
preference to ordinary observations of a more or less inter- 
mittent and casual character. 


When such records are available on sewage disposal works, 
they provide the means of readily estimating the actual per- 
centage of the total annual sewage flow which is discharg(‘d 
in an unpurified state during storms, and thus afford really 
reliable evidence of the efficiency or otherwiKc of the whole 
plant, when taken in conjunction with the analysis of purified 
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iiiifl cihKrrviif iffriH of till* rivor flow, m Hliowing the 
ri‘liilioii lirfwriii rri!iu*!if. or Hioriu over- 

flywH iiiiii tlio wator aviii!iihlt» for dihttion in the river, 

Witli rei^iiril fii the iiiefho«f of Ireufiiig ntorni water when 
if: rnicdieii tfir* outfall, file preneot requir<uaeritH of the*, lioeml 
C hi%‘i‘rriiiieot Hoard have already heeo hrit*fly atated in 
Cliii|ifer L, mid if will he obm*rvi*d that the following pro* 
viHiou iiiiiMf. lie oiadi' for diajiomd work^ \vh(*rc^ Hc^wern are laid 
on file ronddiied Hyntiun. 

ni Treating fully, m ordinary H(*wagc*, a volume of 
nii%rd i4i*w‘age and ;4orm water equal hi ftirei* tinu*H the daily 
dry weatlii-r flciv%' of mnviigi*; and (2) Dealhig witli the excess 
of slorifi wafer tip to six times the dry w<*athr*r flow, either 
liy flashing it through a sjs^cial iind Hepnrate storm filter of 
«iiHic*ient i^xtenf , or l>y didivering it on to a HiH*eial area of 
fire|iiired land other tliaii that in use for tin* treatmc‘nt of tlie 
efiliituif. from ordinary tanks and fibers. If a spc‘cial Htonn 
filter III* provi<l«*fl for Ihis piirjsme, it Hlionld he of sufficient 
extfoit to allow a riifi* of filtration of n(K) gallons i>er Hquaro 
yiinl {ler diem/* 

alKivr* rf*rjiiireirierifx imply that a c^ertain part of the 
ivorks slifiidd !«? set apart for storm wah*r, while the 
reiiiniiidi*r slioiild lie^ reserveii exclusively for thi! treatment 
of »i*wagi* iriixerl with storm water; hut since the whole of 
tin* lifjiiifl ili«tliargf*d iit tlie outfall during storms must lie of 
aii eijiiiilly iMilttiliiig ehaiarter it is far Indtt'r, in the Author’s 
ripiniiiii, to triiit it nil in the same way and tlms utilise thc 3 
w’liolf! jihitit til its fullest capacity, while* at the Biime time 
c*f|iiiiltsitig the work done hy evc!ry unit as far as I'loisihlo. 

Ho long IIS their ri!C|iiiri!riients remain imiilterod it is 
only iiiitiiriil tliiit local authorities should erKhuivoiir to avoid 
iiiirie«»«»firy crxfMUim,? by eonstnicting «o-caIl<*d cfieap Btorrn 
wmtiir fiiliirs, wliieti are iupfiosecl to work at a mucli more 
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rapid rate than that which is allowed for ordinary sewage 
filters, bnt which, owing to their inferior construction, are 
seldom of much real value, and it would be far better to 
spend the same amount of money in enlarging the ordinary 
sewage filters, which can be kept in regular work and main- 
tained in the highest possible state of efficiency. 

The term '‘storm water filters” is now quite commonly 
understood to mean an area of very roughly constructed 
filters, frequently unprovided with any adequate means of 
distribution or underdrainage, while the fact that they are 
only used occasionally during wet weather renders it impos- 
sible to maintain their bacterial activity, and they really 
act as little more than strainers to remove some of the 
grosser solid matters in suspension, having but little effect 
on the dissolved impurities. 

It is, however, well known to anyone having experience 
of such works that the expense of constructing bacteria beds 
is mainly due to the cost of filtering media; and it would 
therefore seem obvious that if the same media must be 
used for storm water and sewage filters only a compara- 
tively small saving can be effected by omitting floors, under- 
drains, walls, or distributors, and their omission is by no 
means economical in the end, as it is impossible to derive 
the best results from the expenditure incurred for filtering 
media unless the filters are properly constructed with effi- 
cient means of distribution and drainage, as explained in the 
preceding chapters. 

In those cases where surface water is excluded from the 
sewers as far as possible and carried off by a separate system, 
the English Local Government Board are usually satisfied 
if the disposal works provide for fully treating as sewage a 
volume of storm water and sewage equal to twice instead of 
three times the dry weather flow, so long as the provision 
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for storm water is increased to deal with the excess up to 
six times the dry weather flow, but they have not hitherto 
consented to any reduction in total area or capacity of 
filters, even when the whole of them are constructed in 
such a way that they can all be used for sewage in dry 
weather without the risk of causing pollution by a bad 
effluent, which would result from the use of ordinary storm 
water filters for the same purpose. 

There can be no doubt that the question of what provi- 
sion should properly be made for the treatment of storm 
water presents greater difficulties than any other which 
arises in designing sewage disposal works, and it is equally 
true that from a rivers pollution point of view the Local 
Government Board’s present requirements are on the safe 
side ; but when it is recognised that there are few places in 
England where the average aggregate duration of rainfall 
exceeds 30 days in the year, and it is therefore for only a 
comparatively short period annually that the sewage flow is 
increased by storm water, it certainly seems somewhat un- 
reasonable that the additional works required for the treat- 
ment of the storm water should involve an expenditure 
which frequently exceeds the cost of the plant necessary for 
treating the dry weather sewage flow throughout the year ; 
and yet this is precisely the present position when provision 
has to be made for the treatment of sewage and storm 
water at a rate equal to six times the dry weather flow. 

No one will be likely to dispute the well-established fact 
that during the early stages of a storm after a period of 
drought the liquid discharged by the sewers will contain 
quite as much organic matter of a polluting character as 
the ordinary dry weather sewage, and the necessity for 
subjecting it to some process of purification before it can 
be safely discharged into any inland water course is generally 
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mliiiiitiHl ; hut it in ta (ilmt-rvi* thiit, iilthoiigh tlitmi' 

foul firnt waHliin|4H may ludrr fhi* Hrivi^rn iiIinoHi Himiil- 
tauocniHly all (ncr flu* di^trirf, tlu*ir arrival at flii! outfall 
may oxloiid ovrr a vory <*oiiHi«lonibIo Iru^dlt of liuio wlioii 
thi* Htoriii \va.t«*r in a r«*mot<* |mrt tif fhr liintrid, liun 

laiHH fhrou^di a loii|ith (tf nvui-rn. 

This fiiH iimloiddi'flly inakra if inorr diffiriilt to jjroviiio 
for th«* tri'atmoiit id ih\d XM^hhia^n in a dintrirt tliaii 

a Hiiiull (Uii% hut Ihr dilliriilfy in iaiiinfi’r!»aliiiif*i*d tii Hoiiiii 
oxbuit by flio nia'ijnal dii4iibuf.i«»n of ruinfal! tivor a Inrgi* 
di^»trirt, aira*o it frr*iiit'ntly liapjionH fhiit binvy min mdy 
falln in a jKirlicm of a largo arm at tbo aiiino fiini.*, and it 
m tbo avorago rati* of rainfa!! ovrr tlio ttliolo diHfrk*t flint 
goviTiiH flat rati' of diitrhargr from oiitfa!! Bmwr iit any 
givmi ium\ ho fbat thin lora! variation in ruin of riiinfnll 
and timo ornijdril in jia^idiig throngli tlio Hinvom liotli 
fond modify tlio «*fr«a't of Hiidilm atoriiiH, invirig to tlir» 
diHoliargo of Htoriii walor at tbo oulfall bidiig Hjimid ovor a 
iiini'h longer [irriod than that in wbiob it iirtiiiilly falln on 
tho ground in tin* form of ratio 

III tluH roiiniaiion it ii% uIno worth noticing tjjfit rioiirly 
all till' roronli'd ob-Hi-rvatioiiH ii**ons to hIiow tliat flii! iiuixi* 
mum rain of niinfali inrrt'a-Hm an Iht* fliiriitinii of riiiiifiill 
diminiHlir'H» mi fliitf Itravy rain rnddoiii biHta long, and tliu 
jtrobiibli! riiti.? of dim*bargo from ontfidl Howi^ni rniinot bo 
civmi npiiroxiifiiitidy rf4iiiiitf«^d from tint rainfall iiiikfiii i|g 
diiriition fbo tirno omijjiod in ifa |»iiHHage throiigli 

fb«* loiigf-ht Hrmorn in fin* ilintrirt. 

Having ngard to tho grout, variofy of locail idriaitiiitiirieiis 
affoidiiig tint fair of m'Uor dimdiargi* during it ii 

dtfliuuit to lay dom'ii any bard -and danf mlo wlikdi roiild bi* 
limber all lauiditiorifi a^ to Iho ijuiinfity of water 

for till' tfoaliiioni of %viiirli ai’Wiigo diHjmHiiI iviirkii iiiay 
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ri?iiM«,iiiab!y bo expoctod to provide; but it certainly seems 
iiiiiii‘ceiiHary in inoHt cubcb to construct works capable of 
witli six tinu;!H the dry weather flow, just as if this 
tliiniifify hail to be tn^ated continuously, whereas it has 
already been jwnnied out that in most parts of England the 
total iliirufioii of rainfall Hcldoin exceeds, say, onc-tonth of 
the year* ajid wIhui front r<K>fs and roads are drained on the 
Hi'piiniftt HVfdent the volunui of Howago and storm water 
rearliiiig the outfall works iu any one year is never likely 
to exee«‘d tile dry \V(*aiher How for the same period by more 
tbain HJiy * all {>er eeiii.* iushtad of the 500 per cent, for which 
|iriivi,Hion i.n at present rtapured. 

Tile Author luiH tlua-idore. sugge.shal in Ins evidence before 
lilt* Iloyal roiniiiiHHion now sitting that the Local Govern- 
iiierit liiiiirirs prenent naiuireinents might be considerably 
iiif.iiiili»*d in rt*giird in Idle tn^atinent of storin' water with a 
view to refiuidng the cost of sewage diH[H)sal works, while 
Ilf the miiiie fiiiii* niaintaining their (^fiiciency for the purpose 
of jireveiifilig till'! fMilhition of inland water courses. 

The present rule, that when bacteria treatment is adopted 
llii* liiieti*riii bells sfiiill Iiavc a sufficient capacity to treat a 
ttiliiiiif* Ilf fanviigi? equal to twice tlie dry weather flow in 
tile eiiw of II se|airate Hewerage. schcane, or three time-s the 
dry wejitlier Him’ for a eonibiiual schiuncu cannot be regarded 
m iiiiiP’re:i4Hiiri!y lifringent, and the Author has no fault to 
fiiiil Willi l!u* ciiHlimdion drawn between districts sewered 
Oil file Hepariib* and eoinbined system, as it secuns only 
oanoio'iiile tliat the. extra i!X|MtnHC5 involved by tlic former 
Gioiibl III* roiiiitiidiiilane(*d, to some exhait liy reduced cost of 
diHfwisa! %viirks ; but he is strongly of opinion that 
Ifif' flo:ir«rs pri*f4i,.Uit recjiiireniimlH in regard to the tre-atrruuit 
Ilf ' toriii lire exeeHsiviu and frequently involve an 

iioiiorrsHiirily lit^tivy exinnimn 
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The futility of expecting the highest efficiency frona bac- 
teria beds which are only used occasionally has already 
been emphasised, and in the Author’s experience the 
results obtained from the so-called storm water filters 
usually provided for the purpose of complying with 
the Local Government Board’s requirements are really 
insignificant when considered in relation to their cost, this 
lack of efficiency being frequently due to excessive economy 
in their construction as well as the unfavourable conditions 
under which they are worked, while a much smaller expendi- 
ture laid out in the provision of storage reservoirs to equalise 
the flow would enable the ordinary sewage filters to deal 
with practically all the storm water reaching the outfall 
without exceeding the maximum rate of working for which 
they are designed or detrimentally affecting the purity of 
the final effluent, which should, in fact, be improved rather 
than otherwise by keeping the beds in more constant use 
at a uniform rate of filtration. 

These storm water storage reservoirs may be more pro- 
perly called equalising tanks, and they should be so arranged 
that their contents can be gradually decanted into the 
ordinary sewage tanks as soon as the discharge from the 
sewers falls below the rate of two or three times the normal 
dry weather flow represented by the full capacity of bacteria 
beds. 

This process of decanting from the equalising tank can 
be quite readily accomplished, when sufficient fall is avail- 
able, by means of an automatic float valve fixed on the 
outlet, which limits the rate of discharge to a uniform 
quantity quite independent of the variable depth of liquid 
in the tank ; but where the levels do not permit of this, and 
pumping must therefore be resorted to, the quantity of 
storm water to be raised during the year is usually small 
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compared to the dry weather flow, and the additional cost 
should he well repaid by the greater efficiency of the plant 
which must result from the increased uniformity of its 
operation. 

It may sometimes be found convenient to secure the same 
object of equalising the flow of tank effluent to the filters 
by placing an automatic valve on the outlet of the ordinary 
sewage tanks, which will limit the discharge to tlie required 
rate, and providing the necessary storage by increasing the 
depth of the tanks so that the surface of the liquid may 
rise to a considerable height above the outlet, which will 
become submerged whenever it cannot discharge at a rate 
equal to the flow of sewage and storm water entering the 
tank, the capacity of the tank above the outlet level repre- 
senting the available storage. 

An arrangement of this description was adopted some 
years ago for the liquefying tanks at Barrhead, where the 
outlet is about 18 ins. below the overflow at top water level, 
the storage capacity of the intermediate space being 67,500 
gallons, or about one-third of the estimated dry weather 
flow for which the works were designed. 

This arrangement has the advantage of occupying less 
space than an independent equalising tank, and may effect 
some slight saving in cost, bat the fluctuating water level 
is undesirable in a liquefying tank, owing to the disturbance 
caused by the increased velocity of flow near the inlet and 
the difficulty of equalising the current near the outlet, since 
it is impossible to adopt the usual method of drawing off 
the effluent by a continuous weir as recommended in 
Chapter III., and in the Author’s experience no other 
method is equally satisfactory. 

With regard to the proper capacity of equalising tanks, 
this should properly depend, to some extent, upon the 
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prcihahlit flncliiatic^nH iii B<nvagc flcnv and tlie particular 
of tn‘atmcut adciptcd ; hut aBHUining that it in 
(Irsinil to c'(|iialiHt‘ flu* flow tlu’uugli liqurfyiug tankn having 
a ca[)acity c.(|ual i<» aiw day’H dry u<*aflH‘r flow, s(^ that the? 
Howage .shall always n-iuain in flu^ tanks at Icsist eight hours, 
it is evident that th(‘ outlt*i valvi* must 1 h^ set to dischargi? 
at a, rah* not c*K<*i*rding tliron tiiiuss tint dry W(*athor flow. 

If, under tlte above eircmustanc'c'S, an t*«|ualising taaik is 
provided with a capac'ity of, say, half tlie daily dry wcartht'r 
flow, and this tuidi must he* lilliai hefort' flu* stcaan over** 
fl(}WH ('ome. inlt» o)»eration. !h<‘ir iit*tion will In* d(*fc*rr<*d for 
a period whieh will vary inver.sj'Iy \\ith the ratf! of s<nvage 
flow : thus, witli a disehargi* (‘qua! t(( six times the dry 
Wf*afher flow, the {ivi*rnowH will not eomc^ into ciperatioii 
for at h ast three or four hour.s after the hegiuiiing of a 
sform. 

It will tlu'refm’e la* setui lliat tlie poevisitm of Hue!i an 
ecpialisiiig tank will (*iiable the works to deal with all tint 
foul first washiugH of tla* sf*wers for a^ c’ertain length of time 
witlioiit ex('«*Hhi%'e variations iit rate of working for sewiigrt 
funks or filters, and even when the (‘(piuliHing lank is full 
tile e»verfiowH wil! only eome infci aeddon ho long iih tin* 
f4«*\vage flow exerrds tile miiximiiiii i*a|>iieity of ihr* works, 
or, say, tlin*e tim«*s the liveragi*’ rate of dry weatlier 
and flteir iietimi will a! ways he dehuTed for a jieriod i!fjiiii! 
to file oeei}}}ii'iI in filling the tiink. 

Ill riiiu's %vhere fli«‘ sew«*rH are laid out on tin* He|uiritti* 
syshiii, and the H**wagi* filters lire only rec|iiire(l tci treat 
twir’e III#' a%'e*nig*‘ dry weather flow, an fsiiiaiisifig tiink fif 
f}i«* fMpaeily HUggestefI above would !>e crti'iable of storing 
the HuriiliiH up to four, five, or six timi’S the dry \%a'iitlier 
flow lor periodH of six, four, and tlirei* lioiirs nsspeelively . 
iiisfeuil of twelve, six, and four Iioiirs in the ease of a eniii- 
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biiu^l scheme, for which tlic capacity of the works is 
inrrcmm*cl hy 50 piT cent., so that th(‘.y arc thuB enabled 
tc^ deal witli a vi^ry conBi(leral)lc quantity of storm water 
witlicHit exceeding the normal rates of working for which tlic 
inUHt in any cams hn designed. 

It has fre(|uc*ntly heem Hugg(sBt(*d that the treatment of 
Htorin watcT !H‘yond two or thnse times the average dry 
weiitlier flow miglit provid(;d for hy accelerated working 
in tiinkH and hltrrH, but since it is not usually found neccs- 
Hjirv to provide* ordinary H(q)ti(», or precipitation tanks witli 
a groatf*r ca|mcity tlaui onct day’s dry w(‘ath(‘.r flow, it will 
hi* «i*en that tlie. v<‘!ocity tlirough tlui tanks will be increascal 
hy i\mn 300 per (amt. wh(m(;V(vr ih(‘. H(‘wagc flow 

exceedn thre(» tinic*H tlui dry w(‘ather flow, and the duration 
of tank treafnamt will !a^ ri*duc(ul Ixdow (dght hours, which, 
in tile Aiiflior’H (*xp(*rienc(‘, is the Ic^ast with wlnxdi a n'ason- 
iihly gXHxi lank ellluent (’an Ix^ (mm kmifiorarily obtairxxl 
iiii!i'*hh eX(*r*HHividy larger (juantititm of chemicals arc uiuxl 
for firecipitiition. 

lly finqiiiring eonqiarative estiniah’s for storm water 
filleri*! m recfiiired by tlx! Txxml CJovermrumt lioard and for 
ixjiiiilising liiiiks having a capacity (x[ual to half the dry 
wnitlier flow, the Autlior lias found that mukm ordinary 
coiiditioiiii fill.! cost of tlie tanks is h^ss than half that of 
llii* filterM ill till* c’liHc of a separak*. Hchenuq and but littb^ 
niore tliiiri fiiilf for a (*omhin(Hl schemes wlu^n*. the tank mn 
lie filbtl and 1*1111100(1 hy gravitation, so tliat (wem wlam 
jiiiiiijiiiig m mmmmiry for this purpose the adoption of 
eijiiiilwirig tiirik» wotilcl wddorn cost rnorcj than storm watem 
filtrr«, iirtil their two would be decidedly |)r(d(^.rable, as it 
imaliles the ordinary H(.*wag(‘, filk^rs to do more work and 
efff*cl a fur liigliitr degre(! of purification than would, lx*, 
jMii4Mifi}r* wntli stcirm water filters w’hich are only usinl at 
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irregular intervals, and are therefore never in a thoroughly 
efficient condition. 

The fact that an equalising tank only provides for treating 
storm water beyond, say, three times the dry weather flow, 
for a period corresponding with the time occupied by filling 
it, is not a practical disadvantage, as the storm overflows 
need never come into action until the rate of flow exceeds 
six times the dry weather flow, or until the foul first wash- 
ings from the sewers and drainage areas have been dealt 
with, and the water courses have become swollen with the 
rainfall extending over a considerable length of time, so that 
the liquid passing the overflows is not likely to cause serious 
pollution. 

The length of time for which an equalising tank holding 
half the dry weather flow is capable of storing storm water 
is shown below in tabulated form for the purpose of clearly 
indicating the effect produced by the different bases adopted 
by the Local Government Board in calculating the capacity 
of ordinary bacteria beds for treating two or three times the 
dry weather flow, in the case of separate and combined 
schemes respectively, and assuming that their rate of work- 
ing will never be allowed to exceed a certain fixed maximum. 

Eor example, a case may be taken where the dry weather 
flow is, say, 10,000 gallons per hour, and the Local Govern- 
ment Board will, in that case, require bacteria beds to be 
capable of treating 30,000 gallons per hour for a combined 
scheme, and 20,000 gallons per hour for a separate system of 
sewerage ; so that if the storm overflows are arranged so that 
the discharge of sewage and storm water at the outfall is 
limited to a rate of six times the dry weather flow, and the 
equalising tank holds 12,000 gallons, or half the daily dry 
weather flow, it is evident that it will be capable of storing 
the maximum quantity of storm water which can reach the 
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(Hiifull in (if till- filfcr oapiuiity fur at Icaat three (,r 

hiiir fi(iurn, and pnijKirfidiiatcly lonjfnr wlusn tlus rate of flow 
is less tiian nix fiincs the dry weather flow, tliiiH : — 

Raff fit wwaRe fl.iw a 4 5 0 tirneH d.w.f. 

Ifiirali.iii <,f Hti.ruKi- 1‘2 (5 4 lira (combinod) 

4 3 ,, (Hfiparato) 

wii.-n the Hewuf'e and .Htorm water imiHt ni'oesHarily ho 
riiisiii f.i the (intfuli werlcM by pnnipin^f, the ntoraffe, capacity 
(if inunp-ucll may he Hrriui}(e<l to answer the Hame. purpose 
as an eip)aiiHin{( tiudv, and if the, wiirks are deHi;,(ne(l to treat, 
say. three lim.-M the dry wisttlier flow, the. discliargo from 
the plimp i Meed iieVef exceed this rate, any exeesH up to six 
tinn»4 tile dry weather flow lieiiig stored in the pump-well 
for a eertaiii period, or until Mie rate of smver discharge falls 
ffs^lmv |}|f* Tiitr fif 

'Idle eiisf of eotiHlriieting midergroiind pump-wells or 
storage faiiks is, liovvever, far greater than the <xmt of 
(••pialiwing fimks of the .‘.anie eapneity, which can lie built at 
any convefiient level, atid it is therefore more economical 
iin large works at any rate) to allow for putnping at the 
maxifimm rate re.piiretl hy the Local (lovcrnimmt Board, 
and iirovide storage at the outfall ratlier than the pumping 
station, where it is frerpieiilly a difTiciilt and expeiiHive. matter 
to (ha! with the sludge dejKisited in an midergronmi pump- 
wcli. and hy pumjiiiig the sewage in a fresh state there is 
far less risk of caii.dng a imisance than when it is first 
allowx! to liecoMic i«irtinlly sejiticiscd and then Hiilijected to 
violent agitation in paHsing through the piimpH and rising 
main. 

ll therefore seeiuH rea«((nntdc to conclude that if a s(‘wage 
pmnpmg plant is cajaalde of riiising six times the dry weather 
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flow in 24 honrs, it is only necessary to provide a pump- well 
with storage capacity equal to the estimated flow of sewage 
for the portion of each day in dry weather when, the pumps 
are not working, and by arranging an automatic alarm bell 
to ring whenever the pump-vrell is nearly full, the man in 
charge of pumping station will have no excuse for not pump- 
ing when necessary at a sufficient rate to prevent the im- 
proper use of storm overflows, which should always be open 
to examination by duly authorised Inspectors of the County 
Council, Eivers Board, or other Public Authority responsible 
for the prevention of river pollution. 

The arrangement and design of pumping plant is only 
indirectly connected with the problem of sewage disposal, 
and is therefore beyond the scope of this book, but it is 
worth while to observe that the plant should in all cases be 
divided into at least two units which can be wwked inde- 
pendently or together, so that when repairs are necessary 
the whole plant need not be shut down. 

Eor larger works the pumping plant would naturally be 
divided into 'a greater number of units, and the question then 
arises as to wffiat variation, if any, should be made in their 
relative capacity, but as it is only by making all the units 
of the same size and capacity that perfect interchangeability 
can be secured, the use of pumps of varying sizes is rarely 
recommended, though it may be claimed for the latter 
arrangement that some advantage is gained by being better 
able to vary the rate of pumping to suit the sewage flow\ 

Chester and Worcester may be mentioned as instances of 
places where pumps of difierent sizes are used for raising 
varying quantities of sewage and storm water, and with 
three pumps having a capacity of one, two, and four times 
the dry weather flow respectively, it is possible to pump at 
the rate of one, two, three, four, five, or six times the dry 
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weather flow without using more than two pumps at a time, 
whereas with three pumps of uniform size and the same 
total capacity, it is only possible to pump at the rate of two, 
four, or six times the dry weather flow, but in actual prac- 
tice this is not likely to be a serious drawback, at any rate 
where equalising tanks are used in the manner already 
described. 

The general principles affecting the design of works for 
the separation or disposal of storm water having been suffi- 
ciently explained, the actual construction of these works still 
remains to be considered, but since there is no essential 
difference between the works usually adopted for treating 
storm water and sewage, the descriptions of tanks and 
bacteria beds given in preceding chapters may be applied 
equally to either, and no further explanation is therefore 
necessary except in regard to storm overflows and automatic 
valves used for controlling the diversion of storm water from 
the sewers to the streams when the sewer discharge exceeds 
a certain fixed rate or multiple of the dry weather flow. 

The Local Government Board have hitherto required that 
all storm overflows shall consist in some form of fixed weir 
by which the excess beyond, say, six times the dry weather 
flow may be discharged, while the remainder of the more or 
less diluted sewage shall be treated at the disposal works, 
regardless of the fact that the liquid allowed to escape direct 
to the stream will contain approximately the same proportion 
of polluting organic matter as that which is at the same time 
undergoing a process of purification, while the discharge 
from such an overflow during the early part of a heavy storm 
may be even more foul in character than the liquid which is 
being carefully purified at a later period when the streets and 
other surfaces have been washed clean. 

The ordinary weir overflow usually consists in a horizontal 
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sill or weir, either straight or curved on plan, which is 
fixed in the sewer at a height above the invert corresponding 
with the depth of sewage representing, say, six times the 
dry weather flow ; but unless such an overflow can be con- 
structed on a length of sewer having a uniform gradient for 
a considerable distance, it is a difficult matter to correctly 
i estimate the depth of sewage corresponding with the re- 

j quired maximum rate of discharge, and even when this has 

been accurately determined, it is evident that when the 
I sewage rises above the weir level, the overflow will only 

lake a portion of the surplus, and the quantity passing on to 
the outfall works will exceed the required maximum on 
I account of the greater depth and velocity of flow unless some 

I kind of orifice or automatic valve is placed in the sewer just 

beyond the overflow. 

I In order to obviate this, a horizontal plate is sometimes 

I fixed across the sewer at the overflow level, and only the 

sewage passing between the plate and the invert goes on to 
the outfall works, while everything above the plate goes 
direct to the stream, after passing an inclined screen by 
which all rags, paper, and other floating rubbish may be 
deflected down the foul water sewer. 

An overflow of this description is illustrated in Eig. 64 
which shows the method of construction recently adopted for 
relieving some of the main intercepting sewers in Birming- 
ham, in which the deflecting screen is formed with No. 15 
gauge wires ^ in. apart, and this type of overflow is un- 
doubtedly a great improvement on the ordinary weir, especi- 
ally when the position of the sewer permits of the surplus 
storm water being carried straight on to the stream, while 
the dry weather sewage flows under the plate, and passes 
to the outfall works. 

The large volume of storm water can thus follow a straight 
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cuiurHc without muoiiiig iho (»hHfni<»tion involvrd I)y any 
Kharp rltaii^u iu its dirtidifui of flow, arid hiuc^o IIh^ hulk of 
tho h(*avy Huspcauh^cl inaffi‘r in carrioc! a!on^ uoar fho iiivort 
of the Bc*wor vory lifflo cd it will panH iiitf^ tlu*. Ktroaru, wliilo. 
ovi'U if tlii* Kcroon is oinif lot!, fho Hiiiall ipiaiitify (jf floating 
luattor whir'll in carrir'il pant flic^ ovc'rfhnv plafo with thf' 
Htonu wafiT will hr far 1 ('hh ohjrriioiialih* thiiii tho hoa%’it*r 
hoHiIh, wlu<*h woulil rapidly Kidflr io fhi* Iioffoiii iu ntill wati*i% 
anti tliiiH (*anHi‘ flii! arauniiulatifui rd a liighly oHVunivo dofioHit 
in th(‘ hrd of t!u* sfroHin, whic'li in liahir to |a*«HhH*o a HoriouH 
luiiHanrr hy itn Huhncapauit droonijHisiliou. 

It in, liowrwc'r, fourul morn couvruiir'iit in incmt canim to 
divra*t tlu^ HurpluH Hlorin wafrr to onr Kiflr of tho howit, 
HO that thr^ latft'f may ho rontiniii'd in a ntraight !iric% and 
tluH cam rcaidily ho doiio wifli tin* typo of ovorflow nhown in 
Fig. (H. hy forming a woir at tho nido of tho li'vrd with 

the* HOfiarating plaff% and tho Htorin watf-r cam hi* dofli^ofod im 
an to piiHH ovof the? woir hy fixing a vorticail plato on tho 
top of till' liorizontal one*, and, tho vortioid |ilaf(! hedng fixod 
at an angles of alMUit 3fl dogn. m-rtma Ihi* Kowor, it turuH tlio 
Htonn wiiti'r to onr* nidi* witlioiit oanning any HoriouH ol:i»tnio» 
tion, and tliin typo of ovorflow hiin iiIho boon adofifod with 
Hatinfarfory roHiiitH in tho ilinningliani mwvors. 

No part of the* ahovo arrangoifioiit hrdng iiiovjiliIi% it 
o.canplic'H with t!io rf^ipiiri'inorit of tho LoctiI CiovoniiTiont 
lioard and novoriil othr*r aiithoriliog who objoot to iiiiy tiiov- 
iiig imrin in a atorin 0vorni>w% and Hinec* it oiin ho loiod 
«iiglit niodific'iitioriH tmdor imwl firdiiiiiry ooiiditioriH, it ii 
niiiic'C'oHHary to donoriho th«* linnioroiiH iilforiiitf ivo fy|»i»H of 
Btorrn ovorflowH fliat liavo lioon doHigriod for iioliirwdng flie 
mmm ohjoi't in ofhor wayn. 

fn riiHoH wlioro moving piiriH urv fioriiiiiiHililr* fliorit m tm 
difric!tilty in ii.iifoiiiii.tioal!y rontrollirig t:1i« flenv cif Hcrwago to 
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the outfall works by means of a penstock valve placed on 
the sewer below the storm overflow weir and operated by 
means of a float, which can be so arranged that when the 
dry weather flow is exceeded to any desired extent the pen- 
stock shall be closed and the whole contents of the sewers 
discharged direct into the stream by a storm overflow weir. 

As an alternative, the penstock may be so arranged that 
when the rate of sewage flow exceeds the capacity of dis- 
posal works the penstock will be automatically raised or 
lowered to an extent sufficient to maintain a uniform dis- 
charge to the works, even when the sewage has to rise 
in the sewer to a considerable height above the normal level 
before reaching the overflow weir, which must be above 
the water course into which the surplus storm water is to 
be discharged, whereas the sewers may in many cases be 
at a considerable depth below it, and must of necessity be 
put under pressure by surcharging before the overflows can 
come into action. 

It is, in fact, practically impossible to properly regulate 
the flow of sewage to the outfall without the use of a 
movable valve of this description when the sewers are much 
below the natural water courses, as any overflow weir must 
be placed above the top of the sewer, but the difficulty can 
be quite readily overcome by the means above described, 
and considerable saving may thus be effected by reducing 
the size and cost of main outfall sewers, though in cases 
where these are already large enough to carry all the sewage 
and storm water an overflow need only be provided at the 
outfall itself, or at any other points where an outlet is avail- 
able at a lower level than the sewer. 

In the case of pumping schemes the Local Government 
Board usually object to any overflow being provided at or 
near the pumping station, owing to the possibility of its 
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Htoek or valvt* on thc‘. outfall Hovver in the manner already 

Ci5 hIiowh an adjustable “ bell mouth overflow, 
whieli luiH the advantage of affording the greatest possible 
!t*iigth of weir for uhc* in a confined space where the over- 
flow iiiiiftt discdmrgt*. into a water courBO at a higher level 
than tlii! an<l since the bell mouth is fitted with a 

fr!«*Hcopic joint its height can be adjusted by screws so as 
to give thc! hc*ad netetessary for discharging any required 
<|uantify of wnvage; through a penstock or orifice placed in 
tin? Sf*we»r ladAvecui the overflow and the outfall. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Purification of Liquid Trade Wastes. 

Treatment by manufacturers — Discharging into public sewers — 
Royal Commission Report No. 3 — Powers and obligations of 
local authorities — Effect of trade waste on sewage treatment 
— Disputes between local authorities and manufacturers — 
Desirability of Central Authority — Special charges on manu- 
facturers — Constitution of Central Authorities — Effect of 
mixing sewage with trade waste — Peculiarities of waste 
from wool scouring, bleaching, and dye works, paper mills, 
galvanising, breweries, and tanneries. 

In dealing with this subject from an engineering point of 
view, the Author does not propose to go very fully into the 
somewhat complicated questions of chemistry which fre- 
quently arise in determining the most suitable method of 
treating various kinds of liquid trade waste before it becomes 
mixed with domestic sewage, but prefers to direct attention 
to the circumstances under which trade wastes may pro- 
perly be admitted to the public sewers or discharged into 
natural water courses, together with their effect upon the 
arrangement and capacity of sewage disposal v/orks. 

Liquid trade waste may be defined as the water which 
has been used in manufactories, together with all the waste 
products of manufacture which are capable of removal by 
the w^ater carriage system, and which are liable to injuriously 
affect any natural water courses into which they may be 
discharged, either by polluting the water or obstructing the 
channel with solid deposit. 

Although trade waste is usually free from the germs of 
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disease which are found in domestic sewage, the impurity 
which it contains may ha^e an equally injurious effect upon 
public water supplies or fish life, owing to its liability to 
offensive decomposition or its naturally poisonous character, 
while the deposit of solid matter may be highly objectionable 
in the interests of navigation and riparian owners. 

In the case of inland towns, at any rate, the purification 
of trade waste containing organic impurities or chemical 
poisons may therefore be regarded from a river pollution 
point of view as hardly less important than the treatment 
of domestic sewage ; and it is for this reason that the 
subject is now receiving so much attention at the hands of 
engineers, chemists, and bacteriologists, while the Eoyal 
Commission on Sewage Disposal has also devoted a con- 
siderable amount of time to its consideration 

Since manufactories are usually situated in the vicinity 
of populous places, where works must in any case be provided 
for the purification of sewage, the question at once arises 
as to whether the manufacturing waste should be admitted 
to the sewers and treated with the sewage at the public 
expense, or whether it should be dealt with by the manu- 
facturer independently ; and as this question has been very 
fully dealt with by the Eoyal Commission, the following 
abstracts from their Third Eeport will serve to clearly explain 
the present position of the matter. 

4. The main statutory provisions in regard to this matter 
are contained in Section 21 of the Public Health Act, 1875, 
and Section 7 of the Eivers Pollution Prevention Act, 1876. 
These provisions are as follows : — 

Section 21, Public Health Act, 1875. — ‘ The owner or 
occupier of any premises within the district of a local 
authority shall be entitled to cause his drains to empty 
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into the sewers of thafc authority on condition of his giving 
such notice as may be required by that authority.’ 

Section 7, Rivers Pollution Act, 1876. — ‘ Every sanitary 
or other local authority having sewers under their control 
shall give facilities for enabling manufacturers within their 
district to carry the liquids proceeding from their factorie» 
or manufacturing processes into such sewers. 

Provided that this section shall not extend to compel 
any sanitary or other local authority to admit into their 
sewers any liquid which would prejudicially affect such 
sew'ers, or the disposal by sale, application to land, or other- 
wise of the sewage matter convej^ed along such sewers, or 
which would from its temperature or otherwise be injurious 
in a sanitary point of view. 

Provided also that no sanitary authority shall be re- 
quired to give such facilities as aforesaid where the sewers 
of such authority are only sufficient for the requirements of 
their district, nor where such facilities would interfere with 
any order of any court of competent jurisdiction respecting 
the sewage of such authority.’ 

6. According to the opinion of the Law Officers of the 
Crown, Section 21 of the Public Health Act, 1875, has no 
application to trade effluents. 

9. Under the provisos of Section 7 of the Eivers Pollution 
Act, 1876, the local authority may refuse to allow trade 
effluents to enter sewers on any of the following grounds : — 

1. That they would injure the sewer. 

2. That they would prejudicially affect the disposal of 
the sewage. 

3. That their volume is too great for the capacity of the 
sewers. 

4. That their admission to the sewer would interfere 
with some order of a court of competent jurisdiction. 
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12. It is obvious, therefore, that while the existing law 
is apparently precise, the difficulties attendant on its appli- 
cation in any particular case render uncertain the position 
and rights of any particular manufacturer. 

One of the results of this uncertainty has been that the 
work of enforcing the purification of manufacturing effluents 
has been considerably hampered and delayed. 

A manufacturer when requested to put down purification 
works has replied that he is in negotiation with the local 
authority with a view to discharging his effluents into the 
sewer. 

The local authority then frequently ‘ drift along for years 
without giving any definite answer one way or another.' 
They doubt their liability in the matter, and often 
allege great difficulty in deciding whether the purification of 
the mixture of ordinary sewage and the manufacturing 
effluent \Yill be practicable or not. 

Moreover, we find as a fact that the attitude of local 
authorities towards manufacturers has differed widely, and 
that many manufacturers have been seriously handicapped. 

Some authorities definitely refuse to allow any manu- 
facturing effluent to enter their sewers, others have allowed 
connections subject to the manufacturer observing condi- 
tions and adopting preliminary treatment, while others 
have allowed connections without conditions. 

.From the table handed in by the West Eiding District 
Councils Association, it appears that in twenty-nine of the 
districts represented by that Association in which trade 
effluents occur, the Councils refuse to allow trade effluents 
to enter the sewers, in four they are admitted subject to con- 
ditions, in sixteen they are admitted unconditionally. 

15. In addition to the difficulties attendant on the 
application of the existing law in any particular case, 
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the fellc)wiii<( further eauHen cjf ciifTerenl in! treat fru-iit iin* 
iuiI>ortaiit. 

"1. Only theK(‘ luanufaef iirers wia^ !ia|ijiefi In lia\»- a 
Huflk'.icuitly Hc*vv(*r near their prernit.eH hair any elaiiii 

to discharge their eOluent into the sewer, and 

2. A local aut^lK)riiy in ccuihiruciing a synti'iii «tf «emr-r-^* 
age^ have. the. alKsoluie right to eh'-cd iJnif they will net 
construed* the Hc^wers of Hiiflicienf ca|iacify lo fak*- !r;e’!i- 
cOluentH* 

Hh Wi*. an* Haltsfua! that imlesH the lau in alteTi-ii 
ential tnuitnauit of nianufactiirerH will cMuitiniie, and that* as 
a conHcciucurce, trade will continue to he seriou-'dy 
if not, ind(‘c<l, injun*d. 

\V<? fully sliant in the view which Iiii.h lieeii firesserl ij|nin 
UH from all siden, that m far an jiraeficahle all iiiaiiiihifiiirers 
should l)e placed on an tajual finding, 'fhis in dis^iiitliho not. 
only in fairncess to niamifacfnn/rH, hut also in the infereht of 
river purification. 

We tliink that it in pracfieahl«» Ifi st*raire' far greater 
uniformity than at present exintH, and we t||i^re■ff^r«' n*<w 
Iirocccnl to iiidi(‘ah» hy wliat nieiinH tdiif4 fuid may he 
secured . 

17. In considering what remedies ar** avaiiiilihn it lias 
he(tn necesHary to defiuanine whetdier flu* piirificat irin $.*{ 
servvage, wlieri inixeil with fnidi* etllnmits, is prai’f.if%ah}«e 

On tins ijiieBtion we have taken n eonsiilenihlr' iiinoiifit of 
evidence from oflicers and «it hers repfi'seiif iiig iiimi nutliore-^ 
ties who liave liad actual eKi>erieficc in tla* umtU^r. 

We find that sewage {*ontaiiiing tnnle idlliieiitN m gnif^raliy 
more difllicidt to purify thiiri onlinary sewnge, aipl Ilia! tip.* 
fcdlowing are tlie cliief catNes of difficiiity : 

1, Thi? trade* (dllueitfH may la* tiiriied the 

at irregular inlervids, m) tlnit the nf the iie,wn||r 
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as it arrives at the sewage works varies considerably 
throughout the day. 

2. The trade effluents may contain large quantities of 
solids in suspension, which tend to choke the purification 
plant. 

3. The trade effluents may be very acid or very alkaline, 
or otherwise chemically injurious. 

The general opinion of these witnesses, however, is that 
it is practicable, in the great majority of cases, to purify 
mixtures of sewage and trade effluents if the manufacturers 
adopt reasonable means for removing the solids, equalising 
the discharge, and, when necessary, neutralising the trade 
effluent. 

Moreover, there is some evidence to indicate that even if 
the manufacturers do not adopt such means the purifi- 
cation of the mixture of sewage and trade effluents is still 
practicable, though the difficulties and cost are much 
greater. 

But the evidence clearly shows that, wherever practicable, 
the manufacturer should adopt means for removing the 
bulk of the solids in suspension from his effluents, for 
neutralising it, and for delivering it into the sewer in a 
fairly uniform manner. And, further, it would seem 
probable that in some cases the cost to the manufacturer 
of adopting these preliminary measures would be less than 
the additional cost which would be thrown on the local 
authority if the measures were not adopted. Indeed, there 
is evidence to show that occasionally the removal of the 
solids has been a source of profit to the manufacturer. 

We have examined a large number of effluents from works 
where sewage containing trade refuse is being treated, and 
our results fully support the view that it is practicable in 
the great majority of cases to purify mixtures of sewage 
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and trade effluents if the manufacturers adopt reasonable 
preliminary measures. 

18. We have not yet examined in detail the methods 
available for the purification of trade effluents, but from an 
inspection of some manufactories where considerable sums 
have been expended on purification plant which is ineffi- 
cient, and also from the evidence, we are satisfied that in 
some cases at least the purification of the trade effluent by 
itself would be very difficult to accomplish. 

Moreover, the evidence shows that the separate purifica- 
tion of trade effluents is generally more difficult and more 
costly than their purification when mixed with the ordinary 
sewage of the locality. 

And it has been proved by the evidence and by our own 
inspection of manufactories that there are many cases, 
especially in towns, where the manufacturer has not suffi- 
cient space on which to erect purification works. 

20. The position therefore is as follows : — 

Purification of trade effluents by the local authority is in 

the great majority of cases practicable ; purification by the 
manufacturer is in some cases difficult, if not impracticable ; 
while purification by the manufacturer would generally be 
more costly than purification by the local authority. It 
also appears that the local authorities as well as the 
manufacturers are of opinion that there should be laid on 
the local authority a distinct obligation to receive trade 
effluents. 

21. Further advantages which would follow from such a 
change in the law would be that the average standard of 
purification which would be reached throughout the country 
would be higher than if each manufacturer separately 
attempted to purify his own trade effluent, and also that 
the work of preventing the pollution of rivers would be 
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greatly assisted, in that the number of purification works 
to be kept under observation would be diminished. 

22. We are therefore of opinion that the law should be 
altered so as to make it the duty of the local authority to 
provide such sewers as are necessary to carry trade effluents 
as well as domestic sewage, and that the manufacturer 
should be given the right, subject to the observance of 
certain safeguards, to discharge trade effluents into the 
sewers of the local authority if he wishes to do so. 

We do not think it possible to provide by direct enact- 
ment what these safeguards should be. In each district it 
would probably be desirable that the local authority should 
frame regulations which should be subject to confirmation 
by a Central Authority. In most cases, however, these regu- 
lations could provide definite standards for the different 
manufacturers as regards preliminary treatment, and it 
appears from the evidence that manufacturers would much 
prefer to have standards to work to. 

Power to vary the standards or to dispense with them 
altogether in special cases wQuld be necessary. 

23. Although the duty of receiving trade effluents should, 
we think, be imposed on the local authority, cases may 
arise in which they shpuld be wholly or partially relieved 
of it. 

For example, we find that in some instances the effluent 
discharged from the manufactory is of a composite character, 
the greater part of which might with advantage be easily 
dealt with by the manufacturer if it were kept separate. 
In such cases we think the manufacturer would generally 
be willing to adopt this course, but provision is necessary 
for those cases in which the local authority and the manu- 
facturer could not agree. 

Further, although we have received no conclusive evidence 
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to show that there are trade effluents which could not be 
purified by the local authority, we do not deny the possi- 
bility of such cases arising. 

And it is possible that in some cases, as, for example, 
of a large manufactory being newly established in a small 
district, it might be necessary to relieve the authority of 
the obligation to treat the trade effluent or to enable them 
to exact some special contribution from the manufacturer, 
not only for the cost of treatment but also towards capital 
expenditure. 

24. It is obvious therefore that some tribunal will be 
required for settling differences between the local authority 
and the manufacturer, and for relieving the local authority 
in exceptional cases, either wholly or partially, of their obli- 
gation to provide sewers and disposal works of sufficient 
capacity for trade effluents as well as ordinary sewage. 

We shall explain in a later section the plan which we 
think should be adopted. (See section 40.) 

25. In many cases a part or the whole of the water 
which the manufacturer uses in his business is obtained 
from a stream, and must therefore be returned to the stream. 

We do not propose that the manufacturer should by 
statute be relieved of this liability. If he is able to relieve 
himself from the obligation by obtaining the necessary con- 
sents from other riparian owners, or by providing compensa- 
tion water, then he might discharge his effluent into the 
sewer; but the responsibility must rest entirely on the 
manufacturer : the local authority should be expressly 
exempted from any liability for the infringement of riparian 
rights by the discharge into the sewer of water obtained 
from a stream. 

26. We have taken a considerable amount of evidence on 
the question whether the manufacturer wfflo discharges his 
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trade effluent into the sewer should be required to pay some- 
thing beyond his ordinary rates, and, as might be expected, 
the views expressed are divergent. 

It appears that in some few cases manufacturers have, by 
agreement with the local authority, purchased the right to 
discharge crude trade effluents into the sewer. 

27. The chief argument which has been used against a 
special charge being made is that a manufacturer who is 
heavily rated in respect of his premises is therefore entitled 
to the free use of the sewer. 

This argument raises a general question of rating, into 
which we do not propose to enter, but we may observe that 
other manufacturers producing little or no trade effluent are 
rated equally, and that, speaking generally, the amount of 
the trade effluent is not proportional to the rateable value 
of the premises. 

Moreover, it has been stated in evidence that the amount 
paid in rates by the manufacturer would in some cases 
not be equal to the cost of treatment entailed on the local 
authority. 

28. We have carefully considered this question from all 
points of view, and much may be said in support of the 
opinion that each manufacturer should be charged with the 
cost of the purification of his trade effluent. 

We cannot, however, disregard the following considera- 
tions : — 

(a) Under the existing law the local authority are not 
empowered to make a special charge. 

(h) The evidence shows that, though it would be practic- 
able were such a charge made to ascertain what the charge 
should be, it would involve a very large amount of labour 
to settle the charge in respect of each manufactory. 

(c) In the interests of the community it is desirable that 
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most trade cflluentB Bhoiild, to C(‘rtain KafeguarclB, 

enter the HcnvcrH and he purified by the local autliority. 

id) In the intercHtB of the inanufuctunTH no new n^sfrie- 
tions which are not eBHcntial should 1k^ iiniKiscal. 

(e) A distinction ought to l)e nunht betw<‘(‘n th<* caseH 
where the maruifactunu' coinplii‘H with tlu^ regulations as 
to preliminary treatment and tlu* \vh(*r(? hc! does not ; 

and many important witm^sses n^presenting lo(*al authorities » 
including Sir Ikmdin Leech and Alderman Dreyfus (IVIan- 
cheshu*), Mr. Ilopkinson (K(dghley), Mr. Jones (Pialst*y|, 
Mr. Beeh^y (Hyde), Mr. Platt (Hochdahd, and Mr. Morgan 
(Bolton), have strongly expn^ssed ilui vi(‘vv that no HiH*ciaI 
charge Bhoiild \m made in tint formta* class of cases. 

29. Having regard to thvm\ considerations, \v<* are of 
opinion that generally no spcicial charg<i should l>e mad<* on 
the manufacturer in thosii cases in wlu<di the*. n*gulati<mH m 
to preliminary treatment iim complied with. 

As wo have already stattal, it is d(‘HirabIe that wherever 
practicable some preliminary tn*atm(mt should he carriiai 
out by the manufacturer. 

But where the manufacturtir is umible to comply wifli 
those regulations we consider that tlie Ioc*al authority bIiouIiI 
be empowered to make a HjHadal charge. 

Power should also be granted to make a Hp(*c!ial <diargi% 
even when preliminary treatment is adopted, wliere tliiTe, 
are exceptional circumstances as regards volume, c|ijality, 
or otherwise. 

30. We sliould hmvc the actual amount of the charges 
to be fixed by agreement between the manufacturer and the 
local authority. 

In default of agreement the amount Hhcmld l>c! settled by 
a superior authority in the manner hesretinafter expliiimaL 

31. In those cases in which a manufacturer is precluclecl 
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from discharging his effluent into the se^^er by reason of 
the fact that the water which he uses is obtained from a 
stream, and must therefore be returned to the stream, the 
duty of purification will still rest with him. 

But we do not consider that this will be a serious griev- 
ance, as he obtains his water without charge, and this 
advantage may be set against the cost of purification . 

Moreover, it would be open to him to acquire the right 
to use the sewer by getting his water from some other 
source or by obtaining the necessary consents of riparian 
owners below him on the stream. 

32. At present a manufacturer discharging trade eflfluent 
into a stream can only be compelled to provide ‘ ‘ the best 
practicable and reasonably available means ” for purifying 
his trade effluent. 

Proceedings can only be taken against him with the con- 
sent of the Local Government Board, and that Board are 
expressly precluded from giving their consent unless they 
are satisfied that no material injury will he inflicted on the 
interests of the industry by such proceedings. 

With this general principle we agree, and although we 
think that in most cases the additional cost of treatment 
thrown on the local authority by reason of the manufac- 
turer not complying with the regulations as to preliminary 
treatment, or in consequence of the exceptional character 
of the trade effluent, would not be a serious burden on the 
manufacturer if exacted from him, we are of opinion that in 
cases where the local authority and manufacturer do not 
agree, and the case has to be settled by a superior authority, 
power should be vested in the superior authority to reduce 
the charge below the actual cost, or to postpone it in any 
case in which they are satisfied that the actual cost would be 
so great as to inflict a material injury on the manufacturer. 


310 HKWAOH DlSPOKAh WoHKH. 

In Kiu’h a caK(! tin; (iiiuh of proof shoiili! mif oji t!n' niunit- 

factun^r. 

Wo think that |(rnnrally it wnuld in thr mtrrvHh. nf 
tl'HJ colinnunity that a inaiioii tla* rtiHi i^lanilft h*' 
out of thct mtoH, raihrr than that ritlirr lltr nf tlir 

riv(^r Bhc)uhl Ix^ ullowcxl tt> {’cnitinno (*r thiif. tin* workn hIp-uiI*! 
1)0 (iloHOcL 

Zl Many trade* ollluont-H alnauly ihm- into |.ii‘\vi*rii and iiro 
(loalt with hy th<‘ locail authority. 

In Hoino oanoH tia^Ho urn firnt partially |iiiriU*''ii hy thr 
rnanufaoturor» whilo in otlirra they an* hiihjrrl to iii» far-- 
liininary troatnunii. 

In rc^gard to thin |)oint, hr. Maolraii WilHoin tlir C lip-f 
InBi;wctor of tho Wont llidin^^ Uivorn lioard, Btiit«*d : ' I 
think veay ntroni^ly that thr* niainifartiiri’r will f«-«d 
aggrioveul, and jimily ho, if tint law m not nnnlf 
to caBOB of old connooibriH, m woll m to all r’anm of rinv 
conncctionB ' ; and oihor wiIiiobhoh Inivr tlir imiiv 

viovVB, 

B4. Wo find that many of old rniiiiortifiiif-i wm* 

made hcdori! tlio duty of jairifyini^ Bi-wago wna mfoiTril «iii 
tlio local authority, and that Homo hiivo iiiinlf* with- 

out tlio knowdodf^m of tho local aiitfiority. 

Wo cDiiBidor that all mamifacfurorH filioiild he jiliicr-il on 
the same footing, and tluit tin* projeoHiiJn wtiich liiite 
■ made ag to imtlirninary troatnamt hy tlio iriainifiirtnrf^'r, iiiifl 
SB to a Hj'Kjcial charge being much* iijioti him iiy tlif* hicnl 
authority in certain caHCH, Hhoidd apjdy f'i|tiiilly l*i tlii! 
manufacturer whoge trade eflhient alrniily |iiii4«4rt4 iiitu tfir*: 
sower and to tlie iiiariufacturia* who m only prfi|w«4ii|| hi 
ol)tain a connrattion. 

B5. In thosf! few carn^H in which the iriniiiifiirttirrr liim hy 
agreement witli the local authority jiiir<diiim*d the right U» 
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discharge trade effluent into the sewer the rights and posi- 
tion of the parties should, we conceive, be governed by the 
agreement. ’ 

36. Mr. Brotherton, M.P., urged upon us the importance 
of giving manufacturers reasonable time to carry out any 
requirements which may be imposed upon them. This con- 
sideration should, we think, have special weight in the case 
of existing connections. 

37. It appears that in some cases the borrowing powers 
of the local authority might not be sufficient to enable them 
to raise the loan necessary to defray the cost of enlarging 
their works so as to provide for trade effluents as well as 
ordinary sewage. 

Such extensions of the borrowing powers as may be 
required for this purpose should, we think, be conferred 
on the local authority. 

38. It may also sometimes be necessary for the local 
authority to construct a sewer for the reception of trade 
refuse alone, and, in certain circumstances, it may be desir- 
able that the local authority should provide a separate system 
of trade sewers and also works for a partial treatment of 
tiade effluents before they are mixed with the ordinary 
sewage for final purification. 

If powers to construct such works are not already pos- 
sessed by local authorities they should be conferred upon 
them. 

39. The evidence shows that manufacturers would gener- 
ally be willing to adopt reasonable means for the removal 
of solids from their effluent before passing it into the sewer. 

It has, however, been represented to us that the disposal 
of these solids, which would be in the form known as sludge, 
is sometimes a serious difficulty to the manufacturer. At 
Salford the Corporation undertake the work of collecting and 
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(li.sjKmiiif? of Hiich an.l lUKi.r iht. I’uhii,- H.alth 

n/oti(loiil Arf, 18')I. Soctioii aa. fi,,- loamifacfiin r , ju- 
poworcd to iv<iiiiri- lh«' wtiiitarv aiitliorify to riniovr aiiv 
trad(t rcfiiKi- from liis j.n-miwfi. tlic mamifa.-f nivr jta>ii)^ a 
rcasdnnhh* sum for HUfh r*'iuovaI. 

W.! think if dosiraldo that jh(U.t to mid. Hak.- tlm diw- 
lawai of siliid/.'.' at fin- i xi.cm,.- f,f fJi,. mamifa.-tiin r sdionid 
ho coiifon-od on flic local authority. Wo do not think, how- 
over, that the mamiracfiin r Khould ho omja.u. r.d to com. 
pel such removal. If compnhdon in nicohf.ary. thi.H idionld 
ho exon-isod hy a hii|H’ri<(r aiifhorify in th.- manner herein- 
after explained. 

41). In an curlier wetion of fhi« He|K,rt <Meo Sr ction ifl., 
we have rof. rro.i to the nee. wity of providing, machin.-ry for 
the Kettl. inent of diirerenceH hef«e. n local uiithorilii m atid 
mannfacfiin-rH, 

Till* chief <jtie«fionH iijK.n which .hfferrneeM may arine ate 

the folluu iiig : 


1. 'rh.> n fiiNal of a io.al aiilh.trify to allow a parfietdar 
trade efthiont to. nt. r their M Wera. 

2. 'I’he refiiMuI of a local uiilhonty to coii dni. t ..r eidarg.- 
kowoih for fhi- piirjp. .■ of a particular mamifaelorv. 

:i. 'I’ll.- qu. Nlion of varvini.' «. n.-ral coii.iitioiiH a.* to pre- 
liminary treufm.-nt hy th.- mamifacf nrer. 

4. 'I he auuiimf of the ..ja cial eharf>.- to h. mi|«,,e.| on the 

II iu n li flirt ! Iff -r, 

fi. ^riir ri'iilfiViif <if 

42. 'I’he halance of opim.m c. Htronpdy in favour of j!„. 
vi.'W that for th.- t.efflcnn nt «»f fhewc .jiie}.ttonM it i^ m-n-n. 
Hury to conMitnfe a C. ntral lUm\ |., ...e..,nj: a.f. .juaP 
h ehim-al knouh-djii.-. nicIj a-, the Hitpr. ni. Uiver,, Anfhonty, 
which vv,. recominef,.le.i ill oiir Inf.rim rh j»,rt. Son,,- 
witiit»Hi«, while agreeinj' with thin vu-w , have e\pr. *.•« d the 
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opinion that the questions should in the first instance be 
referred to the Local Rivers Board, and that the Central 
Board should be an appellate tribunal only. 

Only a few witnesses consider that the questions can 
properly be determined by the ordinary Courts. 

44. In our opinion a properly equipped Central Authority 
is essential, and we unhesitatingly recommend the creation 
of such an authority. 

In the interests of river purification as well as the trade 
of the country, we consider it is of the highest importance 
that the changes in the law which we have recommended 
should be made. But these changes would not, in our 
opinion, be of much use apart from the creation of a Central 
Authority for the determination of differences between the 
local authority and the manufacturer. 

If the settlement of these differences be left to the ordin- 
ary Courts, differential treatment of manufacturers, with all 
the objections to it, will be certain to continue. 

46. The officers of the Central Authority must be clothed 
with the necessary powers to conduct inquiries, to call wit- 
nesses, to enter premises to take samples of the trade efflu- 
ent, and generally to do such acts as are necessary for the 
proper performance of their duties. 

48. The work of the Central Authority will be so inti- 
mately connected with the work of the Local Government 
Board that it will be desirable to make it a new department 
under the Local Government Board rather than an entirely 
separate department. 

51. The following are the only Rivers Boards at present 
in existence : — 

The Mersey and Irwell Joint Committee, formed in 1891, 
and having jurisdiction over so much of the River Mersey, 
and any tributary thereof, above the point of intersection by 
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th(! Hmithcru hoiiiiclsirv i»f t!»- <tf W armi':t..it. a 

pasH.'K throu^ii \hr {'(.iiiili-H uf I.aiu-a.f.r an.i Ch. l-r. ..r 
hctwrcn thi‘i)i, cir «r l>y any of !li«- Ci.iinty lu.n.iij tia 

(if Hdliiiii, Hiirv, Miuiciti i't' r, itiiliiaiu, l:Mi-!i>ial< . >aIfMr.t. 

and 

The Hililil*' •fiiiiit Cuiiiiiiillii'. foriii.i! ui aii.i !iai.»i4> 

juriwlicfiim nvcr s<> niucli »'f tia- llu. r l»if'l>!< . ainl uay 
trihufary (hciv.if, ait.i «.f fl>- Uiv- r. har’a. u ai..i h-an.lan. 
and till- sfrcaiiiw nniiiint; ini.i tti«- (C.*. - ii* cliaitn.l. a^ 
pasKcK flintiij'li file Ci.iiidy nf I .aiica;!- 1 , mc i!ir-ai|>lt nr hy 
tli(! ('(Hiiify (jf i >iai’klnint , !'»iiriil» v, I r. aail 

Wipin. 

WfKt lliiiin}' lUvi iH i’.iiar 4 , fdiniol la IKCI, ami 
liavinfj jiirindictioii aver a»t kmm'Ii af < 1.1 i> rui 1 <<1 Jrdudary 
thereof an panscH fliroujih <»r !>y lie- i .aiuH <.f sh* \V ■ :.l 
lliditiK of Vorliehire, and Ihriuijdt >>i hv anv uf lh<- 1 •mniy 
llorougliM of Bradford. Halifax, |{iidd< 1 la Id, le ^ ds. and 
Hhenield. 

55 . ;\s iitiyld 1*1’ w*io>- of llio i aeaio t v.ljotn 

atdioii hHH l» ‘’n •’>' Bivn * iU.ar.i . ha v. ( ..inplain* d. 

But we find that, p'lieraily i.j«-aliin{t . l”*Bt Be 1»h ;4 nnBiori* 
tieK and tin* inamifaeliir* r?* rrco} 4 nt >* that lie Bn< i » I'loard* 
are lakiiif* efTeetive art ion for fin- iinprov. ne nt of Be- rn< r* 
ill their diKtrict, and m-v. ral %Mtn.-v « * hav. . %prrh=;,d eon 
fideiu’c. in fill HO hodic a a** a firsd eonrf to whirh difh r« nr< a 
h(‘tvv(‘en the local aullntrity ami tie- inanofai'liU ' t niiy'ltl 1 «- 
referreil. 

5(1. In our ojiiiiion if i** il<-5*irah!>- that i iir h diff» r< ii«'« a 
Hhoitld hi’ Hi ffled hv file Uivi re fWiard*. wh* n< i«r Ihe* can he 
done, and having' reyard to lie lahiahh- i wheh 

thew hodioH have accuinulale*!, to fie fact lha* tie » n p?- ■ 
Meld larye ureiiH and ikihhi-hh eapahh olhcern, an l i * Bi> ion 
fideiice which they coinmand, w< llniiJs th« hd!..,*, lo; n 
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might vi-rj fin^jii‘rly roferrcMl to thoni in the first in8tanc(3, 
|nfwrr bring givtm to cither party to appeal to the Central 

Atiflitirify. 

1. i>ifrrrrne«*H hetwcfoi the manufacturer and the local 
iiiitliority UH to variation of the gcjneral regulations respect- 
ing prcliiniiiary tr(‘atrnent to rnc^et particular cases. 

2. DilTerriH'cH m to the amount of the special charge to 

iiii|H).H(!cl on tiH3 particular manufacturer. 

3. Dinputt's m to whether the preliminary treatment 
aihjpicd by flic |)articular rnanufacturer complies with the 
ri*giilatiorm. 

4. DifFerericcH as to the removal of sludge. 

57. Wc think, however, at any rate for the present, that 
tliii following cases should be dealt with by the Central 
Authority alone 

hil lirfuHul of a local authority to allow a particular trade 
elHumt to (uifer t!u‘.ir sewers. 

ib) Rofusal <d a local authority to construct or enlarge 
sewors for tlie j)urt>ose, of a particular manufactory. 

Ah n*ganlH (a) th(i dilliculty would in most cases arise in 
eoiiHi’iiiamce (?f the unusual nature of the ofliuent, and it is 
tinili‘Hirahh‘ that each Ilivers Board should be put to the 
of providing sucli a staff of skilled advisers as would 
111 * iii*eeBHary to investigate such special problems as would 
bi* involved. 

Ah regiirdH ih) tlK 38 c complaints are already dealt with 
by the. lioeal Ciovermnent Board, sc far as they relate to 
It fail II re of a local authority to provide sufficient sewers for 
iinliiiary reqiiirtunentH, and wc think it is better to leave 
this iiiiitter entirely in the hands of the Central Authority. 

5H. DifTc*renei‘8 arising in those parts of the country for 
mliich IitVi*r« Boards have not yet been formed must, for 
tJie be referred to the Central Authority. 
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r>9. It will 1(0 howfvi*!-, frc*!Ti tin- m xt ..f iIuh 

tlmf wv cnnsici.T fiirtli.T Uivvi H linar.i , 4wail.l br .. J 
up. Till- ('.•iitral Autiu.rity iAu.iil.l th. r. fuiv ]»■ . r. .1 

t.) c.ufrr ..I. tin- iirvv lliv. r,. Moanl. fr.m, l,u,r f. fun. jun- 
(iictiun siiniliir b. that wliirh u.- pr-.iH.,*- Hlmul.t at .au-.- 1..- 
{fivrii In (la- lliv.rK l’.<tar.b,“ 

Till- iToa.l priiu-ipl. r» air. <-(in» fhr pr. v. ufi.-n -.f rn. r 
pollution by tniifo waia.- aiv w. rb-arly n(.hr.»tr,| iu lb.- 
Hoyal ConntiisHion’H Tliini Uri»ort. from %vlu. b tin- b<r. ^>..111;^ 
abstniclH an- takni. ll.at ai»y r.irfla r roui!!!. lit n 
this part of tin* subj.-c-t h-< ihh HU|N riliious ; but b- for. nuy 
ai'n-.-inciit can be naclu.l as to how much or hu%% htth- 
should lie done by the local authority and mamdaclur. r 
rcHpcctivclv, it is Hi ccNcary to coiu«id« r the (M cuhar ditfo 
culticH that arc hk. ly to be encountered in conn, ctjoi, with 
dilTerent trades, an<t tlie alternative lueaiiM Itv whieh ib. < 
ditlicullies may be overcome, topeiher wPli the varioui. 
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lation and the ever-increasing demand for more hygienic 
conditions of life; for although the general reduction in 
pollution resulting from the purification of sewage has 
undoubtedly effected a very great improvement in many 
inland water courses, much still remains to be done before 
their condition can be regarded as entirely satisfactory or 
even inoffensive. 

It should also be observed, however, that although the 
waste from many trades is of a very highly polluting 
character, it is seldom likely to contain the germs of infec- 
tious diseases, and its effect may therefore be far less 
dangerous in streams used for domestic water supply than 
the imperfectly purified effluent from a sewage works; so 
that it is highly undesirable to admit trade waste to the 
sewers if this is likely to impair the efficiency of sewage 
purification. 

On the other hand, the independent treatment of trade 
waste by manufacturers may frequently be almost out of 
the question, owing to the limited space available for the 
necessary works and the risk of their causing a nuisance in 
thickly populated districts, while there can be no doubt that 
the purification of trade waste can, as a rule, be far more 
efficiently accomplished when mixed with domestic sewage 
than when treated independently, and its presence in the 
sewage is seldom likely to increase the cost of treating the 
latter by aji amount equal to the expense involved by inde- 
pendent works capable of effecting the same degree of 
purification on the trade waste alone. 

Assuming, therefore, that the disposal of trade waste can 
be most economically effected by discharging it into the 
sewers and treating it with the sewage, the special con- 
tribution, if any, which should be made by the manufacturer 
towards the cost of its disposal still remains to be settled, 
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tci widi! variatioim, owing to Homo Bliglit difference in 
fill? of iMunufacfure, and when the waste from a 

c^ortiiiii part of a pr(Ka‘SH is particularly difficult to deal 
with, it may Ih» liettia* to H(‘paratc it in a concentrated form 
iirid ai»ply Home pridiminary syskan of chemical treatment 
for tlicj iHirjKmc* of rcmioving its specially objectionable 
4jiiiilities* , j 

Owing to thfj constant fluctuation in the character and 
volume of trade wash*, and the fact that the waste from 
diffenmt deparlmmits of a manufactory may be discharged 
at a numlHU* of diff(‘r<mt [loints, it is frequently a very 
dilliciilt matt«»r to obtain Bamplc*,B whicli may be taken as 
fairly representative of the bulk, and it is therefore iinport- 
imt that whi*n samples are taken for analysis their collection 
shoiild be spread over a considc^rabhi period, and when 
several samples ant mixtsl tlie ([uantity of each sliould boar 
an aiiproximati* proportion to tlui total volume of waste 
wfihdi they are rc»Hpe(dJv(‘ly intended to nvprc'sent. 

TIk^ antisiqiik c»ffect of strongly acid or alkaline trade 
waste tills already he(‘n refernsl to, but the jiresence of 
iicid may also cause damage to the sewers by attacking the 
cement joinfs, while excessive quantiticjs of lime arc liable 
to form an incnistation which wall gradually reduce the 
capacity of the Bew<,*r. 

Althotigli most of tlie impurities arc usually held in solu- 
tion, it is the removal of solids in Buspension together with 
grease and oil wliich presents the greatest difficulty, and as 
Ihe inmlmmt of any sewage or otlicr waste is greatly com- 
plicaited by the pr(*sence of grease it is important that it 
sliotikl he extraeied as far as possible before tlie waste is dis- 
chargeti into the senve^rs. 

lAir ifxample, tlie wmillcn industry produces a waste con- 
taining large (juantities of grease and soap which can be 
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readily separated by preliminary treatment of the concen- 
trated liquor, and as the cost of extraction should be 
practically covered by the value of the grease obtained, a 
number of different processes have been invented for its 
recovery; but, Bradford being the chief centre of this in- 
dustry, it will be sufficient to briefly describe the method of 
treatment adopted there, though a more detailed account of 
these works and experiments is given in a Paper read before 
the Association of Managers of Sewage Disposal Works in 
June, 1904, by Mr. Garfield, the Sewage Works Engineer 
of Bradford. 

After the removal of detritus and floating solid matter by 
settlement and screening, the sewage receives a dose of sul- 
phuric acid (which neutralises the alkali decomposing the 
soaps), and is then i)assed through precipitation tanks of 
special construction on the continuous flow system, the 
capacity of tanks being about one quarter the dry weather 
flow. 

The sludge, which contains about 80 per cent, of moisture, 
is allowed to accumulate in the tanks until they are full, 
and is then discharged into sludge vats containing about five 
tons each, where it is acidified with sulphuric acid and 
heated up to the boiling point of water by means of 
steam. 

From the vats the sludge is forced through filter presses 
by compressed air under 60 lb. per square inch pressure, 
the presses being meanwhile kept hot by means of steam, 
so that the grease flows away with the press liquor, 
from which it is easily separated by skimming it off 
the top, and after purifying and cooling it is barrelled 
for sale. 

It is found, however, that by the above process only 
about 20 per cent, of the grease in the sludge is recovered, 
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and as the large amount of grease still remaining in the 
pressed cake renders it unsuitable for manure, a plant has 
now been put down for extracting this grease by a process 
of distillation, which consists in heating it in retorts to a 
temperature of 600 deg. F., when the grease volatilises and 
can then be again condensed, leaving the cake in the form 
of a dry powder. 

The liquid waste from bleaching and dye works contains 
a great variety of objectionable matter both in suspension 
and solution, including starch, lime, and greasy resinous 
matters, in addition to soluble soaps and salts of lime and 
soda, as well as the waste liquors from dye-becks and the 
thickenings washed out in calico printing ; but the suspended 
matters can be readily precipitated by lime or alumino- 
ferric, and by treatment in continuous flow precipitation 
tanks a clear effluent is usually obtained, from which the 
dissolved impurities can be removed with little difficulty by 
filtration, so that the final effluent can be again used for 
the various processes of manufacture, the removal of colour- 
ing matter being due to the mechanical effect of coagulation 
in the tanks and the straining action of the filters rather 
than oxidation. The increased cost of precipitants and 
sludge disposal is therefore the chief disadvantage of treat- 
ing waste of this description at the sewage works. 

The particularly foul character of the waste from paper 
manufactories renders it one of the worst causes of pollution 
when discharged into water courses in a crude state, but 
if the suspended solids are removed by precipitation with 
sulphate of iron and lime the clarified tank effluent can be 
dealt with on filters with little difficulty, so that the 
method of treatment above referred to for bleachers* 
waste is equally suitable for the refuse from paper mills, 
and the increased cost of purifying sewage containing 
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such waste depends mainly on the quantity and price of 
chemicals used, together with the extra expense of sludge 

disposal. 

Since the introduction of wood pulp as a substitute for 
ordinary fibre in paper-making, the amount of washing 
required, and consequently the volume of liquid waste, has 
been very much reduced i but when the waste contains exces- 
sive quantities of lime this is liable to be deposited in the 
sewers in the form of incrustation, and may also require 
neutralising before it can be dealt with by bacteria treat- 
ment. 

The galvanising of iron is another trade which causes 
very serious pollution in the districts where this industry 
is followed in the neighbourhood of Birmingham, the objec- 
tionable character of these wastes being mainly due to the 
large quantities of acid which they contain and which is 
highly detrimental to the bacterial treatment of sewage 
with which they are mixed, though the presenc<t of iron 
oxide may sometimes assist precipitation. 

The w’-aste from galvanising works consists in the contents 
of the sulphuric or hydrochloric acid baths which are used 
for cleaning the iron plates before they are dipped in the 
molten zinc, and when the contents of these acid baths 
becomes ineffective through saturation with iron salts it 
is no longer economical to use it. 

The admission of this strongly acid waste to the sewers 
should be avoided if possible, owing to its effect upon the 
cement joints; and owing to the large quantities of lime 
required in order to neutralise the acid its treatment 
at a sew^age disposal works involves considerable extra 
expense. 

In the case of breweries a large quantity of water is used 
for cooling, but as this is free from pollution it cannot 
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properly be described as a trade waste, and should be kept 
separate from the highly offensive liquid which results from 
the washing of barrels, fermenting vats, and cooling tanks, 
and which is very liable to cause a nuisance owing to its 
high temperature and its tendency to rapid souring, which 
renders it very difficult to purify by bacterial treatment, and 
when brewery w^aste represents a large proportion of the 
sewage flow, as at Burton-on-Trent, the enormous quantities 
of lime required for precipitation is very prejudicial to sub- 
sequent bacterial treatment unless the free lime is 
neutralised with copperas. 

There can be no doubt, however, that treatment of 
brewery waste is immensely simplified when it is mixed 
with sewage, as the presence of anaerobic bacteria counter- 
acts the tendency to souring due to starch or starch products, 
and Stratford-on-Avon may be mentioned as an example of 
a strong brewery sewage which is purified wnth complete 
success by bacteria treatment alone in the new works com- 
pleted in 1906, which comprise liquefying tanks and perco- 
lating filters followed by land treatment. 

Tannery waste may practically be regarded as a very con- 
centrated sewage and can usually be dealt with by similar 
methods, but when it cannot be diluted with a much larger 
volume of ordinary sewage its purification by bacterial treat- 
ment may be greatly facilitated by first precipitating 
the solid suspended matter with sulphate of iron and 
lime, the latter being usually obtainable in the form of 
refuse from the lime pits at the tannery. 

This class of waste is difficult to treat separately owing 
to the highly-concentrated character of its impurities and 
the large quantities of highly-offensive sludge which has 
to be disposed of, the very rapid decomposition of which 
is liable to cause a considerable nuisance, so that it should 
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undoubtedly be discharged into the sewers wherever this 
is possible, and the cost of the additional works necessary 
for treating it when mixed with sewage will be far less 
than independent works to effect the same object, though 
it is in any case desirable to first reduce the quantity of 
suspended matter by preliminary precipitation. 

The town of Kenilworth may be taken as a typical case 
where the sewage contains a large proportion of tannery 
waste, but it is found that this can be successfully purified 
by bacterial treatment so long as the waste is discharged 
at a fairly uniform rate, so as to avoid the wide variations 
in volume and composition of sewage which otherwise 
results. 

The imjx)rtance of carefully regulating the discharge of 
trade wastes wKere these are admitted to the sewers can- 
not be too strongly emphasised, as this is the only means 
of ensuring its thorough mixture with the sewage, and when 
the wastes from different parts of a manufactory vary in 
their composition it is usually a great advantage if these can 
be thoroughly mixed together, so that the stronger liquors 
may be diluted with the less foul water used for wash- 
ing, etc. 

In the foregoing pages no attempt has been made to 
describe the details of works for the preliminary treatment 
of trade waste, as the design of these must be varied to 
suit each individual case, and the endless variety of pro- 
cesses that are now in use for treating the w^astes from 
different trades render it impossible to do more than give a 
very brief outline of the essential points to be observed 
in dealing with the liquid refuse from some of the more 
important industries. 

It should, however, be observed that, although in the 
great majority of cases trade waste can be most economically 
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disposed of when mixed with sewage and should therefore be 
admitted to the sewers as a matter of principle, the terms 
and conditions to be applied in each case can only be deter- 
mined after a careful study of all the local circumstances, 
such as the position of the works, the quality of the waste, 
and the necessity for pumping or otherwise, in addition to 
endless other details affecting the question. 

-With a view to encouraging trade at Leeds, the Town 
Council undertake to receive practically all trade wastes into 
their sewers so long as their regulations are complied with 
in regard to the following conditions, which have been 
applied in the case of many important works where the 
volume or composition of trade waste is such as would be 
likely to materially affect the process of sewage purification, 
and as these conditions will serve to show the special points 
to which attention should be directed in arranging such 
matters, they are given below as published in a report by 
Colonel F. W. Harding and W. Harrison, M.Sc. : — 

(1) Effective means being taken by traders to precipitate 
the solids in their refuse. 

(2) The discharge being so regulated that there should 
be no sudden rush of a considerable volume, hut rather a 
gradual and steady flow spread over the 24 hours. 

(3) That an inspection manhole shall be provided on 
the drain by which trade waste is discharged into the 
sewer. 

(4) That no discharge should be allowed which, either by 
its temperature or other character, would injure the sewers, 
promote decomposition, or prejudicially affect the treatment 
of the sewage. 
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CHAPTEE XII. 


Matote^ta^^ce Management of Sewage Disposal 
Works. 

Importance of good management — Necessity for experiments 
and observations — Qualifications of a sewage works man- 
ager — Characteristics of good sewage effluents — Necessary 
knowledge of chemistry and bacteriology — ^Desirability of 
agricultural experience — ^Duties of a sewage works man- 
ager — Gauging wolume of sewage treated — Self-recording 
rain gauges — Taking samples for anaylsis — Tests and 
standards of purity — Torms used for manager’s records 
and reports — Central control of sewage works. 

Attention has been repeatedly directed in the preceding 
chapters to the very great care and consideration required 
in designing Sewage Disposal Works in order to render them 
capable of producing the best results at the minimum of 
expense ; but it seldom seems to be sufficiently recognised 
that the management of a modern sewage purification plant 
also requires quite as much care and attention as the most 
delicate piece of machinery in order to maintain it in a state 
of the highest efficiency, and it is the more surprising that 
this fact should not be better appreciated, having regard to 
the large sums of money invested in the construction of such 
works, and the heavy expense involved by their restoration 
when allowed to become partially or totally ineffective 
through neglect, apart from the risk of litigation and 
damages on account of any nuisance resulting therefrom. 

The frequency with which more or less untrained men are 
appointed to fill the very responsible post of Sewage Works 
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Manager clearly shows that among the Local Authorities 
making such appointments, as well as the applicants for 
them, there is no adequate understanding or appreciation of 
the duties appertaining to such a position, or the qualifica- 
tions which are necessary to fulfil them successfully ; so it 
is the Author’s intention to emphasise the folly and false 
economy of appointing incompetent men to take charge 
of important works by briefly indicating in this chapter 
some of the principal duties which a good Manager should 
be capable of undertaking, and at the same time explaining 
some of the qualifications which he should possess in order 
to avoid the risk of ultimate failure, which becomes inevit- 
able Avhen sewage wwks are persistently mismanaged, no 
matter how perfect their design and construction may be. 

It has already been explained that the design of Sewage 
Works first involves the adoption of some more or less arbi- 
trary standard of efficiency, and then their capacity is deter- 
mined by estimating the quantity and quality of the sewage, 
trade w’aste, and storm water to be dealt with; but since it 
by no means follows that the actual working conditions will 
correspond even approximately with those originally assumed 
for the purpose of calculation, it is quite futile to expect the 
best results from the universal application of any hard-and- 
fast rules, and in order to prescribe the best method of 
operating any particular plant, it is a Manager’s first duty 
to collect reliable information as to the capabilities of the 
works by constantly conducting experiments and systemati- 
cally observing the results obtained, together with all the 
circumstances by which they are affected. 

In order to devise and properly carry out such experiments 
it is essential for a Manager to clearly understand the 
theoretical principles on the application of which all the 
different systems of sewage purification depend, and he must 
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possess sufficient practical experience to know how best to 
utilise the information so obtained as a guide in conducting 
further experiments, or altering the method of operation 
from time to time so as to always avoid overworking or 
wasting any portion of the plant, thus maintaining the whole 
of it in the highest possible state of efficiency without in- 
curring any unnecessary expense for renewals or repairs. 

The proper technical training of a competent Manager is 
therefore a gradual process, since it should include both a 
theoretical and practical knowledge of the whole sewage 
disposal problem, which can only be gained by constantly 
reading all the available literature on the subject and care- 
fully studying different types of sewage works in actual 
operation ; but in addition to this he should possess some 
knowledge of agriculture, chemistry, and bacteriology, as 
well as hydraulic and mechanical engineering, before he can 
be considered technically qualified to undertake the control 
of the costly works now required for purifying the sewage 
from our larger towns. 

It can hardly be expected, however, that the sewage works 
of small communities should receive the undivided attention 
of a fully qualified Manager, and in such cases the diffi- 
culty arising through the inability of a partially trained 
man to take full responsibility may be largely overcome by 
appointing a competent Consulting Specialist to exercise 
a general control of the works, who would make periodical 
inspections, and whose experience would enable him to 
advise as to the best means of checking any tendency to 
deterioration which he might detect, either in the works 
themselves or the quality of the effluent, thus preventing 
the permanent damage which would otherwise ensue and 
ultimately involve considerable expense to rectify. 

A similar course might also be adopted with advantage in 
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the case of many larger communities, where difficulties fre- 
quentlv arise through local authorities expecting their sur- 
veyor to undertake the whole responsibility involved by the 
maintenance of sewage works in addition to all the other 
duties of his office, which may be more than sufficient to 
occupy his full time and attention, and by occasionally 
obtaining the opinion of a Specialist, who w^ould emphasise 
the importance of improved methods or any structural altera- 
tions necessary, the disastrous results of false economy might 
be averted, to the mutual benefit of all concerned. 

In towns of, say, 10,000 inhabitants and upv^ards the 
maintenance of efficient sewage disposal works should 
afford ample employment for a Manager’s whole time, and 
it is in the interest of true economy to pay a good salary to 
a competent man, who will appreciate the fact that agricul- 
tural and other considerations are of very secondary import- 
ance compared to securing a uniformly satisfactory degree 
of purity in the effluent, so that it can always be safely dis- 
charged from the wwks without danger of polluting water 
courses. 

A good sewage effluent may be roughly distinguished from 
a bad one by the fact that it should be colourless, free from 
smell, and after shaking up in a glass bottle or test tube 
for one minute all bubbles should disappear in three seconds ; 
but for the purpose of determining the degree of success 
attained in sewage purification it is necessary that samples 
of effluent from every portion of the works should be regu- 
larly analysed to obtain the accurate data necessary for 
comparing the work done from day to day and showing 
the results produced by all the different units, so that sup- 
posing any particular portion of the works begins to show 
signs of decreasing efficiency a period of partial or complete 
rest may be allowed till its normal condition is restored, 
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while it is also necessary that reliable evidence should be 
available as to the purity of the final effluent for the purpose 
of satisfying any riparian owners or public authorities inter- 
ested in preventing the pollution of the water courses into 
which it may be discharged. 

The chemical tests applied to sewage effluents usually 
comprise the determination in parts per 100,000 or grains 
per gallon, of the solids in suspension and solution, 
chlorine, albuminoid ammonia, free ammonia, nitrates, 
nitrites, and oxygen absorbed ; so that although it is not 
suggested that an expert chemist is required to control 
sewage works, it is important that the Manager should 
study chemistry sufficiently to make the most of the above 
determinations when required, and to properly interpret the 
results obtained by his own or other people’s analyses. 

The increasing attention now being devoted to the study 
of bacteriology in connection with sewage disposal also 
renders it highly desirable that a Manager should under- 
stand the methods of cultivating, counting, and distinguish- 
ing the different hinds of bacteria to be found in sewage, so 
that he may be able to observe the conditions that are 
favourable or unfavourable to their growth, and thus 
ascertain the best means of developing the growth of those 
which are useful for decomposing the sewage while at the 
same time destroying the pathogenic or disease-breeding 
bacteria, which may sometimes constitute an even greater 
source of danger in the final effluent than chemical impurity. 

The methods adopted in the chemical analysis and bac- 
teriological examination of sewage having been already 
referred to in Chapter I. , and very fully described in several 
recent books written by eminent Scientific Authorities, it 
is unnecessary to deal with them in detail here; but it 
should be observed that the work of analysis can now be 
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immensely simplified by the use of standard solutions of the 
various chemicals required, many of which can be very 
conveniently prepared by dissolving tabloids of known 
strength in a given quantity of water, while the measure- 
ment of organic matter by the oxygen absorbed or incubator 
test presents no difSculty w^hatever. 

Although land irrigation is being gradually superseded by 
the more up-to-date methods of bacteria treatment in arti- 
ficial works, almost all disposal schemes still include an 
irrigation area, the extent of which should properly depend 
on the degree of preliminary purification accomplished in 
tanks or bacteria beds before the sewage is discharged on 
to the land, but in any case the Manager will require some 
experience of practical agriculture in order to understand 
the proper methods of keeping the land in good order and 
cultivating the crops which are found to be most successful 
under the somewhat unfavourable conditions frequently 
existing on a sewage farm, where the land has to be con- 
tinually irrigated with sewage with the shortest possible 
periods of rest throughout the whole year. 

It therefore happens very frequently that sewage has to 
be discharged on to the land when the growing crops wrould 
he far better without it; bufc since the primary object is the 
purification of sewage, the interests of agriculture must 
always be regarded as a secondary consideration, and every 
Manager should be thoroughly impressed with the fact 
that the production of a uniformly good effluent is of far 
greater importance than showing a profit from crops grown 
on the farm, which should only be looked upon as a means 
of facilitating the disposal of sewage. 

Owing to the very rapid growth of weeds as well as crops 
on land irrigated with sewage, the employment of far more 
labour is necessary for cleaning, planting, and harvesting 
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than would be required for the cultivation of a corre- 
sponding area of arable land under ordinary conditions ; 
and as the wages bill represents the chief expenditure on 
a sewage farm, the efficient management of the men is of 
the greatest importance, since the absence of proper organi- 
sation and discipline must always result in a serious waste of 
time, which is fatal to economical working. 

The duties of a Manager usually include the control of the 
machinery required for a variety of purposes, such as pump- 
ing sewage, cleaning screens, driving distributors, pressing 
sludge, and many other operations directly or indirectly con- 
nected with sewage disposal works ,* and since such machinery 
may comprise the whole plant necessary for the development 
of power by steam, gas, or oil engines, including boilers or 
gas producers and all their various fittings, together with 
all kinds of pumping plant, air compressors and pneumatic 
machinery, it is obvious that the efficient management of 
such works requires considerable mechanical knowledge and 
experience. 

Although it would be out of place to enumerate here all 
the endless details requiring constant attention in the main- 
tenance of machinery, it should be observed that it not only 
involves the erection, working, and repair of all the different 
kinds of machines in use, bat also the selection and measure- 
ment of fuel, together with the examination and cleaning 
of boilers, as well as the periodical testing of the whole 
plant to ascertain that a proper degree of efficiency is 
secured. 

The apparatus used for regulating the distribution of 
sewage over the different types of bacteria beds has already 
been fully described in Chapters VII. and IX., but it will 
be the Manager’s duty to see that all such apparatus is kept 
in good working order by regular cleaning and oiling of 
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working parts when necessary, and this remark applies 
equally to all valves and penstocks used for controlling the 
flow of sewage from one part of the works to another, as 
no such apparatus can be expected to work satisfactorily if 
neglected. 

Deference has been made to the control of mechanically 
driven screens or rakes for removing screenings ; these 
should be thoroughly washed down at least once a week, 
and all the moving parts should be kept properly adjusted 
and well oiled to prevent excessive wear, while the removal 
and disposal of floating garbage and sludge from screens and 
sewage tanks respectively require constant attention as a 
matter of routine. 

Where chemicals are used for precipitation good results 
can only be secured at a minimum cost by seeing that the 
quality of chemicals is up to the specified standard and 
by very carefully adjusting the quantity used according to 
the volume and composition of sewage treated ; so a good 
Manager should thoroughly understand how to select and 
apply the chemicals to the best advantage, as well as the 
best means of periodically emptying and cleaning the sewage 
tanks so as to interfere as little as possible with the uniform 
working of the plant. 

The management of artificial bacteria beds should include 
the regular observation of results obtained from each, as 
well as the frequent examination of filtering media, so that 
any tendency to clogging may be immediately checked by 
a period of rest, or in case this proves ineffective the material 
may need forking, screening, washing, or renewing, all of 
which require the most careful supervision on the part 
of a Manager in order to ensure that the work is properly 
done and none but the best material is used. 

Eor the purpose of gauging the work done by each tank or 
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bacteria bed the quantity of sewage passing through it 
should be carefully measured every day, while the amount 
of purification should also be ascertained by frequent 
analysis, of the crude sewage and effluent; but in order to 
derive the full advantage from these observations it is essen- 
tial that the results should be carefully recorded in tabulated 
form for future reference; and as the preparation of these 
records constitutes certainly one of the most important, if 
not the most important, of a Manager’s duties, they deserve 
some special consideration. 

The keeping of such records is not only of the utmost 
value to the Manager himself, as affording the means of 
closely watching the operations of the whole plant under 
his control and comparing the results obtained from day to 
day, but their production as evidence of the work done is by 
far the best answer to the complaints so frequently made by 
irresponsible people, who are always ready to magnify the 
injury resulting from the slightest smell or pollution of 
water courses in the neighbourhood of sewage works, and 
when such evidence is always available to disprove exag- 
gerated statements it saves an immense amount of trouble 
and expense which might otherwise be involved by meeting 
claims for imaginary damages. 

Even in cases where a nuisance really does exist owing 
to inadequate works, and legal proceedings are taken against 
the Local Authority to procure an injunction, a Manager 
may to a great extent save the situation, while at the same 
time protecting his own reputation, by being able to prove 
conclusively that the sewage has been purified to the fullest 
possible extent, having regard to the means at his disposal, 
and reliable evidence as to facts must always tend to stop 
frivolous litigation, or at any rate shorten the proceedings, 
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and thus materially assist the Local Authority by keeping 
down costs even when they cannot win their case. 

The composition and volume of sewage discharged at the 
outfall being subject to constant variations, for which it is 
necessary to make provision in operating the works, it is 
practically indispensable to efficient management that the 
Manager should have the means of accurately recording the 
quantity treated as ’well as the frequency, intensity, and 
duration of rain by w^hich storm overflows may be brought 
into action. 

For this purpose it is not only necessary to gauge the 
flow of sewage at frequent intervals, but to note any marked 
change in its appearance which may be taken to indicate the 
presence of trade w’aste or storm vrater in exceptional quan- 
tities, the particular cause of such changes in appearance 
being usually identified without much difficulty by the 
colour of the sewage, which is known to correspond with 
certain changes in composition as shown by previous 
analysis, though a fresh sample should be taken and ana- 
lysed whenever unusual changes are observed which cannot 
be accounted for by the data already available. 

Although the total volume of sewage discharged at the 
outfall can be estimated with a fair degree of accuracy from 
gaugings taken by hand at regular intervals of, say, half 
an hour for one or more days, it is far better for large works, 
at any rate, to use an automatic recording instrument driven 
by clockwork, which can be so arranged as to mark all 
fluctuations in rate of discharge on a diagram attached to a 
revolving dram, the pen being actuated by the movement 
of a float on the surface of the sewage above the gauging 
weir. 

The arrangement of this apparatus is shown in 
Wig. 66, from which it will be seen that as the drum 
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revolves the pen marks an irregular line on the diagram, 
and as the height of this line from the bottom of the sheet 
indicates the rate of discharge over the gauge weir the 



Fig. 66.— Hutchinson’s Eecording Instrument for Registering Quantity 
of Sewage Passing over Gauging Weir. 

(Reproduced by permission of Messrs. Qlenfield & Kennedy, Ltd., Kilmarnock.) 

diagram is ruled with horizontal lines drawn to scale at 
varying heights, one inch representing, say, 500 cubic feet 
per minute, so that maximum, minimum, and average gaug- 
ings can be very readily ascertained with little or no 
calculation and recorded in a book each time the diagram 
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iii reiieWiMl, wliieii is usually done once a week, the drum 
iiiakirig one complete revolution in this time. 

Since the e«;)st of such an apparatus is about ^35, it is 
often necessary on small works to rely upon gangings taken 
by hand at iiitervals, or when it may be noticed that the 
tiiseliarge is exceptionally great or unusually small, and it is 
quite iCKssihle to dt^rive a considerable amount of useful 
infon nation even from intermittent gaugings of this descrip- 
tion if they are occasionally supplemented by gaugings every 
half-hour for a whole day for the purjx)se of checking the 
estimated dry weather flow, which may be used as a basis 
in comparing abnormal fluctuations. 

As crude anvage fre<]Ui‘ntIy contains large pieces of float- 
ing garbage \\hich are liable to obstruct the gauge weir, 
it is desirable if jX)ssible to fix this in such a position that 
the sewage passt‘s through screens before reaching it, and 
in order to a%’oid the error so frequently caused by the 
sewage approachiiig the weir with a considerable velocity, 
the gauge should not be placed in a narrow channel, w^hile 
it is also inijx)rtant that the sill should be at least three 
inches above the surface of water on lower side of it, so 
that it may discharge quite freely, though in case these 
conditions cannot si‘cured the consequent error may be 
cc)rr€M.^t€Hi hy making a pro^KT allowance in calculating the 
discharge. 

When the quantity and composition of sewage to he dealt 
with are known it is simply a matter of experience and 
|udg!iieiit to determine the best kind and most suitable 
quantity of chemicals to use for precipitation ; but in order 
to ensure that their application is properly adjusted from 
time to time a Alanager should also see that the chemicals 
used each day are carefully weighed, so that by comparing 
their weight with the volume of sewage treated the exact 
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proportion can be ascertained and recorded in grains of 
chemical per gallon of sewage, and from these records the 
cost of chemicals per million gallons can also be calculated. 

In addition to measuring the total quantity of sewage 
discharged at the outfall, it should also be the Manager’s 
duty to know the approximate quantity treated in each 
tank, bacteria bed, or irrigation area provided for its purifi- 
cation, so that he may be able to equalise the work as far 
as possible between all the different units, and in case of 
any deterioration in the effluent his records should show 
whether the inefficiency of any particular tank or bacteria 
bed is due to an excessive accumulation of sludge or over- 
work, thus enabling him to apply the proper remedy. 

In the absence of such measurements and records the 
reason of any failure must often be merely a matter of con- 
jecture, and the haphazard application of a remedy without 
first knowing the cause of the trouble must always prove 
unsatisfactory, for although it is true that a bad effluent 
generally means that a tank requires cleaning or a bacteria 
bed requires rest, prevention is far better than cure, and 
it is decidedly bad policy to wait until all the damage is 
done before applying the remedy. 

A bad effluent may sometimes be due to purely accidental 
or temporary causes, such as a sudden rush of sewage 
through a septic tank carrying an excessive quantity of 
solid suspended matter on to one particular bacteria bed, or 
some difference in the kind of media used in the beds may 
quite easily account for different results which might be 
eroneously attributed to inequality of distribution or imper- 
fect ventilation unless the work done by each unit is very 
carefully observed from day to day, so that due allowance 
may be made for any difference in their construction or 
method of operation. 
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Altlioiigli the necessity lias been so strongly emphasised 
for recording the voliuiie of sewage treated by each section 
of the plant for the piir|X)se of ensuring an equal division 
of the work, it is no less important that the purity of the 
effluents shook! be regularly tested every day and analysed 
at least once a week on works of any imjxirtance, though 
in cas€*s when this is impracticable it is an excellent plan 
to, at any rate, take a sample of the final effluent every 
day, which can be kept on the w'orks for, say, one month, 
and so long as these samples remain clear and bright they 
show that the works have been producing fairly satisfactory 
results, of course assuming that the results are represen- 
tative » 

The measurement and occasional analysis of the sludge 
removed from each tank is another matter which demands 
the Manager's attention in order that he may be able to 
check the efficiency of precipitation or septic action, while 
he should, at the same time, keep a careful record of all 
expenses connected with the disposal of the sludge, so that 
he may be able to calculate the cost per ton, and by com- 
paring this and the composition of the sludge with the 
eorres|K)iiding figures obtained at other places he will be in 
a |K>.sitioR to show whether his methods are economical and 
etective. 

For the piirimse of facilitating reference to the various 
records of gaugiogs and analysis recommended in this chap- 
ter it is very Eecessa.ry to adopt some systematic method of 
entry in s s|K)daily ruled book, with spaces for remarks on 
any sfK^cial circamstances affecting the comparative value of 
the figures, as well as notes as to the state of the weather, 
together with the date and hour when the observations 
were iiMickn The iiierent sections of the works referred to 
in the records should be clearly identified by numbers or 
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letters on a suitable block plan showing all nndergrotiiid 

pipes and carriers as well as the tanks, filters, and other • 

works with which thej are connected. 

If a Manager is to derive the fullest benefit from these 
records of his observations, it is essential that he should 
not only keep them neatly, accurately, and regularly, but 
he must constantly make it his duty’ to study them and 
compare his results from day to day with those previously 
obtained, always endeavouring to secure the highest possible 
efficiency from the works under his control by adopting every 
little improvement in his system of management which 
experience may suggest, while at the same time qualifying 
himself to assist in the solution of the sewage disposal 
problem by evolving logical conclusions from the evidence 
at his disposal. 

In order to properly interpret the various records above 
% referred to, it is necessary to bear in mind that most of the 

important fluctuations are due either directly or indirectly 
to the influence of rainfall, which not only affects the volume 
and composition of the sew’age reaching the outfall, but at i 

the same time reduces the purifying capacity of the works 
■ themselves by disturbing the contents of open tanks, and 

sometimes so materially reducing the capacity of bacteria 
beds and irrigation areas as to cause them to become tem- 
porarily saturated and more or less ineffective. 

The daily measurement of rainfall in the drainage area by 
means of one or more rain-gauges is therefore of the utmost 
value in enabling a Manager to thoroughly understand his 
other records, and since the rate at which the rain falls 
■> is of even greater importance than its total volume, the | 

equipment of every large sewage works should include a 
good self-recording rain-gauge, such as that illustrated in Fig. 

67 , by which the rate of rainfall is automatically registered 
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on tlm ciiagram attached to a revolving drum, similar to 
that already described for the measurement of sewage dis- 
charged over a gauging weir. 

The comimrison of all these different records is immensely 



Fig. 61 . — Stdf-registeriag Rain Gauge with Recording Instrument 
Driven by Clockwork. 

IEtp-r>oiBcM by permission of Kr. Georgre Kent, London.) 

facilitated by plotting the results to scale on squared paper, ■'» 

so that the fluctuations from day to day may be seen at a 
glance without the necessity of making calculations or 
referring to figure on several pages of a book, while the 
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relation of one set of observations to anotlier can i« naaci 
more readily seen when the results of both are plolteti od 
the same sheet. 

There are many other matters of which an intelligent 
Manager will find it necessary to keep a record, but as 
these chiefly consist in miscellaneous notes and memoranda, 
their arrangement must be left to his discretion, though they 
can as a rule be embodied in the account of each day's 
W’^ork, which should be regularly entered up in the form 
of a diary, so that if complaints are made of a nuisance 
arising from the works on any particular date the exact 
cause, if any, can be readily ascertained. 

Pig. 68 shows a general plan of the new sewage dispoal 
works at Stratford-on-Avon, comprising preliminary treat- 
ment in four detritus and liquefying tanks with eight circu- 
lar percolating filters, and one acre of specially pre|)ared 
land filters for the final treatment of elliient before dis- 
charging it into the Eiver Avon, these works lM?ing c«apaf:)ie 
of efficiently purifying a volume of sewage and storm water 
up to three times the dry weather flow’ from a population of 
about 10,000, while four contact beds are provided for 
treating a further volume of storm water up to six limes the 
dry w^eather flow, and alK)ut ten acres of land are available 
for irrigation and sludge dis|,x>sai. 

This plant having only been quite recently completed may 
be taken as a typical example of moilern English practice, and 
!Fig. 69 shows the headings used in the Manager’s Monthly 
Heport to the Sewage Works Committee, w'hich includes a 
summary of the more ini|3ortant records kept, though a large 
amount of special research w’ork has also been undertaken 
by the Managing Chemist, Air. H. D. Bell, for the purpose 
of determining the best means of securing tie highest 
|X)ssible efficiency from all the different systems of treatment 
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employed on these works for dealing with a liigHy coii- 
ceiitrateil sewage containing a large proportion of brewery 
waste. 

The particular form in wliicli all these records can be 


IttW. !lULja.J5sJLfe!! 


-General Plan of Sewage Disposal Works at Stratford-on-Avon, 
Showing Eight Circular Filters for Sew’age and Four Con- 
tact for Storm Water, also Method of Laying Out 
Land Filters and Irrigation Area. 


{lep»iio^ ly ©f Willcox ^ laikm, Westminster and Birmingham.) 
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most conveniently kept must dejiend on the circumstances 
of each individual ease, but Fig. 71, showing the headings 
used for the tabulated records at Hanley, may serve as 
another instance of a system designed for works dealing with 
the sewage from a population of about 65,000, the general 
arrangement of the works being shown in Fig. 70. 

Having determined the maximum rate of filtration with 
w'hich it is possible to obtain the most satisfactory results 
with sewage containing different degrees of impurity by 
means of actual experiment, the next step is to decide upon 
the best means of applying the conclusions arrived at, 
and in the case of comparatively small works, w^hcre it is 
not necessary or economical to keep a man constantly 
employed, it is usually desirable to adopt some automatic 
system of control by which tlie wmrk of different filters may 
be equalised, and the apparatus commonly adopted for this 
purpose is fully described in Chapters VII. and IX. 

It is found, how^ever, that in larger w^orks the automatic 
apparatus referred to does not fulfil all the requirements, as 
they necessarily act without regard to the varying composi- 
tion of the sewrage, and in the case of the works at 
Manchester and many other extensive schemes it is found 
better to employ two or three men to regulate the various 
valves by hand, three men being able to look after the 
distribution of sewage to 26 acres of contact beds at 
Manchester. 

Where the extent of the works justifies the employment 
of a highly trained Manager, it is evidently desirable that 
they should as far as possible be brought under his personal 
control, so that be may not only watch the results obtained 
but may also be able to personally regulate the operation 
of the works, instead of being dependent on manual labour, 
which may or may not be reliable, besides involving con- 
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siclerable exi)ense in doing work which may be quite as 
efficiently done by a mechanical means under a system of 
central control. 

The Author has been so much impressed with the impor- 
tance of central control that be has dcYoted his attention 
to the development of a scheme for use in connection with 
the Hanley Sewage Works, by which it wmuld be possible 
for one man in a central office to not only take and 
analyse samples from any portion of the W'Orks, but also 
to examine the crude sewage discharged at the wmrks at 
any particular time, to have a record of its volume auto- 
matically registered before him, and to regulate the number 
of filters in operation, as well as the rate of filtration, 
without leaving Ms office and without in any way relying 
upon the assistance of subordinates. 

In designing the apparatus necessary, he has received 
very great assistance from Mr. George Kent,* by whom the 
details showm in Fig. 72 have been prepared, and with the 
assistance of these and the following explanation, the method 
of operation will be readily understood. 

It should first be stated that the Hanley w^orks will 
ultimately consist of septic tanks and about 12 acres of 
percolating bacteria beds, wffiich are divided equally between 
the high and low level, as shown in plan in Fig. 70, 
and so arranged that the effluent from the high level beds 
can, when desired, be discharged on to the low level beds 
for keeping these in working order during dry weather, 
though it will be seen from analysis on page 254 that the 
effluent from single filtration is perfectly satisfactory, 
showing 97 per cent, purification. 

The filters are divided into one acre plots, and the sewage 
is distributed over the surface by means of the specially 

*Mr. George Kent, 199, High Holborn, London, W.C. 
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designed distributing apparatus which is folly described in 
Chapter IX., the sewage being pumped to the high level 
works, while that dealt with on the low level is delivered 
by gravitation. 

The sewage on its arrival at the W’orks is first screened 
and then passes over a rectangular plate weir, where the 
depth is automatically measured by a float, and the corre- 
sponding rate of discharge registered in gallons on a drum 
by means of the automatic recording instrument already 
described, Pig. 66, in which the motion of the marking pen 
is actuated by the movement of a cam having a curve which 
ensures that the correct discharge is accurately indicated 
on the diagram in gallons, in spite of the fact that the 
volume does not vary in direct proportion to the depth of 
sewage flowing over the weir. This apparatus is quite 
independent of the general system of central control above 
referred to, and is only used as a check on the various other 
methods of measurement, the results of which can be com- 
pared with it at the end of each week. 

For the purpose of measuring the total quantity of tank 
effluent discharged on to the high and low level filter beds 
respectively, a 30-inch “Venturi’’ meter will be fixed on 
each cf the main carriers at A and B, as shown on plan. 
Pig. 70, and the pressure pipes from these meters are con- 
nected with the recording apparatus placed in the central 
office, as shown in detail drawing Fig. 72, the variation in 
flow being thereby recorded on the diagram in the office 
itself, so that the quantity to be dealt with is constantly 
under observation and can be provided for accordingly. 

In order to measure the quantity of sewage discharged 
on to each of the filter beds, the scheme provides for a 
IS-inch “ Venturi ” meter at the inlet of each of them, and 
the pressure pipes from these are also connected with a 
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B1g. 72.— Detilik Cif Laboratory aral lltaeorilor li«ust^ for Propoaed BidifUie of (Jontral (Airitrol 

bfr tbo Hanley B^nvago Diipowl Worki, 

liepR^tired by penni^ioit of Memr®. Wilkox & Kalkpij Writminikr ftnii Iiirmin|liini,) 
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stories of indicators in the office ; but since it is only necessary 
to measure the rate of flow on one filter at a time, and 
since the recording instruments are by far the most expen- 
sive portion of the apparatus, only one recorder is provided 
for the whole of the high and low level beds respectively. 

By means of a multiple-way stop-cock these recording 
instruments can be instantly connected to any one of the 
meters at the high or low level , and the rate of flow through 
it can be immediately observ^ed, it being only necessary to 
turn this cock by means of a dial and pointer on the office 
table in order to obtain exact information as to the amount 
of work actually being done by any particular filter, so that 
a record can be kept showing the total quantity of sewage 
dealt with on any particular area within a specified time, 
which is frequently a verv^ valuable guide in determining 
the degree of purification that should be expected from 
any particular bed, having regard to the amount of work 
done. 

As it is well known that any sudden change in the com- 
position of sewage is usually accompanied by a correspond- 
ing change in its colour, and as any defect in the working of 
a filter at once results in the effluent becoming more or less 
discoloured, arrangements can be provided whereby a stream 
of sewage (tank effluent) can be drawn from the inlet 
carriers by means of a small centrifugal pump driven electri- 
cally and discharging through a glass cylinder in the office, 
where any variation can be immediately observed, and a 
sample can at any time be taken for analysis. 

As it is also necessary that the effluent from each filter 
should be regularly examined at frequent intervals, and as 
the results of analysis may be rendered misleading by care- 
lessness in taking the samples by unqualified persons, the 
advantage of the analyst being able to take all samples 
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himself, eillier by night or day, is obvious, aiici fur this 
purpose a small centrifugal pump may be proviiled iiiicier the 
office, on the North and South side for high and low level 
filters respectively, its construction and o|>€Tatioii being 
similar to that used for the sewage mentioned above. 

In order that the same pump may be used for all the filters 
a separate suction pipe is taken to the outlet chamber of 
each, so that by merely turning the multiple cock a sample 
may be drawn off from any particular filter and discharged 
for the pur|:)ose of inspection through a glass cylinder similar 
to that used for the sewage, and a sample can at any time 
be taken in the office by drawing off the quantity required 
through a tap provided for the purpose over a basin on the 
analyst’s table, the iX)sition of a pointer atiaclied to the 
valve indicating on a dial the particular filter from which 
the sample is taken. It would, however, be necessary that 
the pump should be kept working for a few minutes before 
taking the sample in order to ensure that the %va!€r standing 
in the suction pipe is first drawn off, but since the apparatus 
is practically automatic this presents no difticiilty or dis- 
advantage. 

The centrifugal pumps reft^rred to have bt*eii s|X‘cia!ly 
designed by the Je’weli Filtration Co., their diiiieiisioiis 
being oiily ak)ut 9 ins. diameter by 1| ins. thick, and since 
they are driven by an electric motor, which is also of the 
smallest dimeiisioiis, the whole apjmratus can be placed in 
a very limited space, and by building the offict-:* on the first 
floor a good vit‘W of the works may he obtained from the 
windows, while the whole of. the recording instroriients ami 
other apparatus can he easily accommi^Iated on the grciiiMl 
floor and basement - 

The management of sew^age farms has formed thi‘ sobjeet 
of inquiry by the Royal Commission now sitting, and the 
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following s|x?cial note in the form of an appendix is attached 
to the end of their Fourth Report, A'olume IV., Part I. 

“ There can be no doubt that even the best sewage farms, 
with the most suitable soil, will under continued bad 
management fail to turn out a satisfactory efHuent. 

“The question of whether or not a particular farm is 
going to purify the sewage efficiently depends mainly upon 
the manager, assuming, of course, that the farm has been 
properly laid out in the first instance, that it has a reason- 
able volume of sewage to treat, and that the manager has 
(within certain limits) a free hand in the supervision of 
waging ojKTations. The fact, however, must not be lost 
sight of that he has often a most difficult post to fill, especi- 
ally with regard to the crops. 

“ The effectual purification of sewage, even w-ith suitable 
land, can only be accomplished when the farming operations 
are relegated to the background, and the production of a 
gcx>d effluent considered of primary importance. On the 
other hand, the manager knows that the crops will probably 
form an important item in bis receipts at the end of the 
year, and he not unnaturally wishes it to appear that the 
farm is being worked economically under his supervision. 

“ Hence there is a temptation to grow- remunerative crops, 
e.g. cereals, that cannot be sewaged (at all events for the 
greater part of the v^ear), or to refrain from the further 
sewaging of crops which may be damaged thereby; mean- 
while, the land which is under sewage must needs yield, 
owing to the lack of rest, increasingly unsatisfactory efflu- 
ents. There may, of course, be some farms where the large 
area at coiiiinand in proportion to the volume of sewage to 
be treated renders the growing of grain crops justifiable, but 
these, are exceptions to the general rule. Land is usually 
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too expensive in the immediate vicinity of towns to allow^ 
of this, and the tendency is to take too little rather than tc» 
much land for a sewage farm. 

Speaking generally, large farms are better managed 
than small ones, this being in great measure due to the fact 
that the salary attached to the latter does not always offer 
sufficient inducement to a competent mao to undertake the 
duties. In many instances there are small districts fairly 
near together, each wnth its owm sewage farm. In such 
cases a combined scheme would appear to be advantageous ; 
by adopting this course an adequate salary could be paid so 
as to secure an efficient manager, while the aiiniia! cost of 
treating the sewage would also be lessened. On the other 
hand, it is possible to have a sewage farm so large as in a 
sense to be unwieldy. 

It seems desirable that managers should employ day 
by day some simple chemical test or tests to enable them 
to follow the results of the working of the farm to the best 
advantage. It is probable that attention to this point would 
do much to foster the desire on their part to turn out the 
best effluent jxyssible at the expense, if necessary, of the 
crops. This question is raised quite apart from the larger 
one of appointing a qualified chemist in connection with ail 
large sewage disposal works. 

‘ ' In the case of a new farm it would seem advisable, if 
practicable, that the prosfx?ctive manager should be on the 
spot wiiile the works were being carried out , as he would 
thereby obtain an insight into details which otherwi.se il 
might take him some time to discover ie.g, the nature of 
the soil and subsoil on different parts of the farm as dis- 
closed by drainage opcTations). In connection with this, 
it may be remarked that the soil and subsoil are rarely 
iii;iorm in nature throughout a farm, and that therefore 
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the various plots cannot all take the same quantity of 

“ We are unable to recommend the abandonment of farm- 
ing ojK^rations even in connection with filtration sewage 
farms, because, if intelligently pursued, they make for 
profit with increased efficiency of the land. The farming 
operations, however, should always be under the control 
of the authorities responsible for the proper Avorking of the 
farm, and the manager should receive written and explicit 
directions to regard the crops as of secondary importance to 
the uniform and satisfactory purification of the sewage. 

“ It would be invidious to attempt to arrange in order of 
the excellence of the management the various farms which 
by the courtesy of the Local Authorities and their officers 
we have been enabled to keep under observation, but Not- 
tingham Sewage Farm cannot be passed over without special 
comment. There can be no question that here the excellent 
management of the farm largely contributed to the remark- 
ably good quality of the effluents.” 

The above abstract from the Commissioners’ report may 
be taken to fairly represent the general opinion expressed by 
the witnesses who have given evidence before them, as well 
as the result of their own observations in relation to sewage 
farms, and there can be no doubt that these conclusions as 
to the necessity for good management apply with even 
greater force to the various forms of tank treatment and 
bacteria beds, in which a far higher efficiency is required 
owing to their comparatively small capacity in proportion 
to the quantity of sewage dealt with. 

The Engineers responsible for the design and construc- 
tion of sewage disposal works may often be heard to deplore 
the fact that directly the works are finished their manage- 
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ment is too frequently handed over to an untrained nian, 
who really only gains experience from the mistakes he 
makes 5 while the works are blamed for the disap|.)oi filing 
results obtained, when they are chiefly due to mismanage- 
ment ; but the increasing demand for qualified Managers 
is a sure sign that the value of their services is becoming 
more generally recognised, and the old idea that any intelli- 
gent labourer can look after a sewage works, without com- 
petent supervision, is rapidly dying out. 

Many Managers of sewage w’orks are also very frequently 
entitled to much more sympathy than they generally receive 
when subjected to unfair criticism for not producing resulta 
as g(x>d as those obtained elsewhere from similar works, 
w^here the conditions may be much more favourable ; bill 
since the formation of the Sewage Works Afanagers’ As^- 
ciation in 1903 their ix)sition and responsibility have become 
much better appreciated by Local Authorities, and it is in 
their powder to exercise an enormous influence in improving 
the condition of our rivers, while at the same time bent> 
fiting their own interests by creating a better undeotanding 
among themselves and their employers of the conditions 
which are essential to successful sewage purification. 

When sewage w^orks effluents cannot be conveniently 
analysed every day their quality may sometimes be suffi- 
ciently indicated by applying the simple physical tests pre- 
viously referred to, but the organic matter present can be m 
easily estimated by the oxygen ab^rbed test that there is 
no reason why this should not be regularly employed to- 
show the amount of impurity still remaining in the effloenl, 
which is still capable of farther dec^m petition. 

This test may, however, be applied in ^veral difereiil 
ways, and as the results obtained by diflemnl methods can- 
not be properly compared, greater uniformity in this respect 
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is to be hoped for in future, there being apparently no 
very strong reason why the time allowed for this test should 
in some cases be three minutes, while in others it is four 
hours, or why it should not always be made at the same 

temix?ratiire. 

When it is only necessary to ascertain whether the 
oxygen absorbed exceeds a certain arbitrary limit, without 
estimating the aeiiial amount of organic matter present, 
the foliowing rough test has been employed by Mr. 0. J. 
Kirby, the Borough Engineer of Batley, and is thus de- 
scribed in his Paper on Sewage Disposal read before the 
Association of ^Managers of Sewage Disposal Works in 
1906 

‘‘One hundred and forty cubic centimetres of effluent 
are pot into a glass cylinder, to which 20 cubic centimetres 
of acid permanganate are added. If the colour does not 
completely disappear in fifteen minutes a fairly good 
effluent is indicated. If it does not disappear under an 
hour and a half it is equivalent to .18 grain pei gallon in 
a three minutes' quantitative analysis. If the colour docs 
not disapf^ar under two and a half hours it is equivalent 
to .07 grain gallon in the three minutes' test.” 

The acid permanganate solution is made in the manner 
recommended by Dr. Gilbert J. Fowder as follows : — .395 
gramme of perinanganate of i)otash dissolved in 200 cubic 
centimetres of water added to 800 cubic centimetres of 
3 to 1 sulphuric acid solution make up 1 litre of perman- 
ganate solution. 

The best system of collecting daily samples for analysis 
is very fully dealt with in the reports on the large scale 
experiments at Columbus (referred to in the Introduction), 
'where it has been found convenient to omit every eighth 
day, m that the analyst is given an opportunity of com- 
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pleting Ms records once a week, but no one day is omitted 
from tlie sampling schedule twice in succession, the systein 
adopted being as follows : — 

The samples are collected at half-hour intervals and placed 
in 4-oz. bottles, which are completely filled, tightly stop- 
pered, and placed at once in an ice chest kept at a tem}x?ra- 
ture of 10 deg. C. About 3*2 hours after the collection of 
the first sample the contents of the 48 small bottles are 
mixed in equal proportions in a large bottle and the chemical 
analysis is then immediately proceeded with, w^hile the 
samples for bacterial analysis are not stored for more than 
about an hour. 

x4.1though the oxygen absorption test is undoubtedly very 
valuable for the purpose of measuring the organic matter 
present, it is important to observe that this does not neces- 
sarily show whether a sample is likely to undergo so-called 
“secondary decomposition” or not, as this must largely 
depend on the amount of nitrate and dissolved oxygen 
present and w'hether this is sufficient to oxidise the organic 
matter, so that, in order to make this test complete, a 
determination should be made of the dissolved oxygen and 
nitrate* present both before and after the period of incuba- 
tion, and any change in the api)earanee of the sample should 
be carefully noted. 

When the dissolved oxygen and nitrate are ignored it 
seems clear that with two samples containing ao equal 
amount of impurity, as shown by the oxygen absorted 
test, one may undergo rapid putrefaction owing to the 

^The determioatioii of nitrate after incubation is not iieo?s- 
sary except for research purposes, bccau^ if & filtered effliient 
contains at least .4 grain per gallon, or .57 part per lCXl.0i.‘O 
of nitrate in terms of ammonia before incubation, it is very 
unlikely to putrefy unless there is a large amount of suspended 
organic matter present. 
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absence of sufficient dissolved oxygen and nitrate, wliile 
the other may gradually improve tliroiigli being more per- 
fectly aerated, so that the results of this test are liable to 
be misleading unless they are very carefully conducted. 

It should be observed that the so-called “ secondary de- 
composition ” of inferior effluents is really due to a process 
of putrefaction resulting from the absence of available oxygen, 
whereas the term decomposition should properly be applied 
to fermentation in which large quantities of oxygen are 
absorbed, and the more complex compounds are converted 
into such stable products as water, ammonia, carbonic acid 
gas, marsh gas, sulphuretted hydrogen, sulphides, free 
hydrogen, and free nitrogen. 

With regard to standards of purity for sew^age effluents, 
the conclusions of the present Commission are given in 
their Fourth Report, Yol. I., Part I. , from which the follow- 
ing abstracts are taken for the purpose of showing the 
general result of their investigations in relation to the 
standards hitherto adopted in certain districts, and the 
difficulty of devising any absolute standard which wmuld be 
capable of universal application regardless of local condi- 
tions. 

“ The standard of purity for effluents recommended by 
the Rivers Pollution Commission for 1868 has already been 
given (Section III.). So far as regards matter in suspen- 
sion and organic matter in solution, it is : — 

“ (a) The liquid shall not contain, as solids in suspen- 
sion, more than three parts by w^eight of dry mineral mat- 
ter, or more than one part by weight of dry organic matter 
in 100, OCX) parts of effluent. 

(b) It shall not contain in solution more than two parts 
by weight of organic carbon, or more than .3 part by weight 
of organic nitrogen per 100,000. 
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*'The Alersey and Trwell River .Board's iirovi-ieriLil 
standard (converted into terms of nitrogen and into {xirts 
per 100,000) is : — 

.12 part albuminoid nitrogen {xr a.nii L43 {:mrti 

oxygen absorbed from permanganate in four hours at tieg, 
F. (15.6 deg. C.). At the same time this Board dm takes 
into account the rate at which an effluent takes up diss«:)lved 
oxygen and nitrate from water. 

“ Dr. Bar wise, County Medical Offie<"r for IVrhy shire, 
recommends the following : — 

Parts per 

Total suspended matter ..... less than 3.0 

Oxygen absorbed at 80 deg. F. in 4 hm. ... , . . 1.5 

Albuminoid ammonia ... 0.15 

(Equal to albuminoid nitrogen 0.12) 

Nitrogen as nitrates ... at least 0;S5 

‘‘ This last approximates to the Mersey and Irwell stand- 
ard (excepting that the ‘ oxygen ahsorlxd ' test is done at 
80 deg. F. instead of 60 deg. F.), but with the additiori of 
a small quantity of nitrate as a safeguarding factor, 

“ The West Riding Rivers Board has not published any 
standard, but we understand from Dr. Wilson that it relics 
naainly upon the ‘ oxygen absorbed ’ test at SO deg. F» , tnd 
at the same time allows for the presence of nitra-le in an 
effluent. 

“ The Thames Conservancy has likewise not publishcti 
any standard. 

‘*The Kibble Joint Committee has not offieially 
ufxin any standard, but uses provisionally the following 
figures as a rough working classification 

‘‘Albuminoid ammonia, if under O.l {wrl per IWjW, 
effluent g(x^. 

“Albuminoid ammonia, 0.15 to 0.2 part per 100 ,tW. 

unsatisfactory. 
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Albimiinoitl ammonia, over 0.*2 part per 100,000, bad. 

“ Witboiit quoting further opinions, it is thus evident 
that the views upon standards held by acknowledged 
authorities on the subject of sewage purification differ con- 
siderably from one another. 

‘‘We do not propose at present to touch uix)n the 
question whether or not the chemical standard of purity for 
an effluent might be allowed to vary within certain limits, 
according to the volume of the stream into which the effluent 
flows, but merely to consider upon what principles a stand- 
ard might reasonably be based, supfwsing the Commission 
were ultimately inclined to recommend one. 

“A standard may be either (1) one of the non-putresci- 
bility of an effluent, without any regard to the rate at which 
the effluent takes up oxygen; or it may be (2) one of 
non-put rescibility, having regard also to the rate at which 
oxygen is taken up. It is, of course, obvious that the second 
must be the higher standard of the twm. In both cases it is 
assumed that the suspended solids are either absent, or at 
all events are not present in larger quantity than allowed 
for by the Eivers Pollution Commission. 

Any more or less ‘ absolute ’ standard like the pro- 
visional one of the Alersey and Irwell Board, therefore 
must necessarily press more hardly upon places which have 
to deal with strong sewages than upon those which treat 
weak ones. 

It seems, therefore, reasonable to suggest that, if any 
cbemical standard of purity is to be ultimately proposed by 
the Commission, it should be one depending, at all events 
partially, upon the rate at which oxygen is taken up, all the 
more since the diminution of the dissolved oxygen in brook 
and river waters by effluents is one of the main things which 
we have actually to guard against. 
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“ The main objection to a standard depending, in part at 
least, on the rate of absorption of dissolved oxjgen, is that 
v:e cannot imitate in the laboratory the ever-changing con- 
ditions of a natural stream, and that therefore any dissolved 
oxygen absorption test that might be recommeiMied for 
adoption must be an arbitrary one. 

Without making any definite or final statement on the 
subject at present, we think it would probably be found that 
any effluent which did not within the 24 hours after drawing 
take up more than about 3 to 4 c.c. of oxygen per litre 
(wdien kept in a full bottle at, say, 18 deg. C. or 65 deg. F.), 
w'oiild be found to be chemically satisfactory. The test 
might have to be taken in conjunction with the perman- 
ganate ‘oxygen absorbed’ test, to provide against the 
(unlikely) contingency of an effluent being a sterilised one ; 
and in the present state of our knowledge, it might also be 
advisable to safeguard it further as regards a maximum of 
nitrogenous organic matter to be allowed in any effluent at 
any time (measured, say, by the albuminoid nitrogen), 
though this additional precaution might in the end be found 
unnecessary. 

“We think there can be no doubt that, if it could be 
satisfactorily and easily worked out in practice, a standard 
based upon the above principles would deal equably between 
effluents from strong and w^eak sewages, not favouring the 
one at the expense of the other.” 

The following passage in the First Report of the Rivers 
Pollution Committee (Vol. I., p. 20) also has an imfortant 
bearing on the same subject : — 

‘ ‘ The oxidation of the organic matter in water is effected 
chiefly, if not exclusively, by the atmospheric oxygen dis- 
solved in the w^ater, such dissolved oxygen being well known 
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to be, chemically, mucli more active than the gaseous 
oxygen of the air.” 

And it has l>een shown by Dr. Dupre that the amount of 
dissolved oxygen taken up by natural waters in which bac- 
teria are active is very much greater than the amount of 
oxygen which the same waters take up from a solution of 
permanganate employed for laboratory test, so that the 
results obtained by the latter do not necessarily show the 
rate of oxygen absorption from brook water under natural 
conditions. 

Prof. Dunbar, of Hamburg, has also drawn attention to 
the various sources of error in forming general conclusions 
from the results of chemical tests applied to determine 
certain characteristics of sewage and sew’age effluents with- 
out a complete analysis and due allowance for the circum- 
stances under w^hich such results are obtained, both as 
regards the method of conducting the tests and the similarity 
of results which may be derived from entirely different 
causes. 

For example, the oxygen absorbed figure may be affected 
by certain inorganic substances as well as organic matter, 
so it cannot always be accepted as an absolute measure of the 
latter, the permanganate of potash being discoloured by 
ferrous salts, nitrites, sulphites, sulphides, ammonia, etc., 
while some organic bodies are much more readily oxidised 
than others, and the oxygen absorbed is not in proportion 
to their molecular weight. 

It does not follow therefore that, when the oxygen 
absorbed figure in two samples is the same, they are equally 
liable to putrefaction, as the organic matter in each sample 
may vary considerably as regards stability, and although the 
effluent from a strong sewage may absorb a larger proportion 
of oxygen than the effluent from a weak sewage, this does 
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not necessarily mean that the former is more liaHe to 
putrefaction , as this depends on the stability of the organic 
matter present as well as its quantity, m that an effluent 
which absorbs two or more grains i)er gallon may still be 
noii-putrescible and not harmful to fish. 

The albuminoid ammonia test may be equally inconclu- 
sive, since many effluents from ver\- concentrated sewage 
will not undergo putrefaction when this figure is .3 grains 
per gallon or even more ; and Prof. Dunbar has therefore 
suggested that, instead of attempting to fix a standard based 
on the absolute figures obtained by any analytical test^ it 
would be quite sufficient if the impurity originally present 
in the sewage is reduced by a certain percentage, which could 
be adjusted according to local conditions, and for estimating 
this percentage purification the determination of either albu- 
minoid ammonia or oxygen absorbed vrould usually give 
sufficiently reliable results, as the percentage reduction 
shown by different determinations in the same sample is 
usually about the same. 

It will thus be seen that, although an effluent which (x>m- 
plies with any or all of the alternative standards previously 
referred to is not liielj to undergo putrefaction under ordin- 
ary circumstances, the adoption of any absolute analytical 
standard must involve unnecessary expense w^henever the 
degree of purity required in a sew^age effluent is greater than 
that which w^ouid, in fact, be sufficient to prevent injurious 
pollution in the river or estuary into which it is discharged, 
and a considerable saving might in many cases be effected 
by spending, say, one yearns interest on the estimated cost 
of new sewage disposal w'orks in preliminary ex|«riments 
and the thorough investigation of local conditions. 

No reliable substitute is likely to be found, howwer, for 
expert knowledge and experience in estimating the value of 

D D 
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aaslytical tests and determining the degree of purification 
that may be reasonably insisted on in each individual case, 
as well as the nature and capacity of the W’orks necessary 
to produce the required result at the least possible cost ; and 
if Rivers Boards are formed for the different watersheds 
they will, in the Author's opinion, be far better able to 
deal with such questions than any Central Authority, though 
the latter would, no doubt, be useful as a court of appeal 
in ease of dispute, besides exercising a general control over 
the subordinate Authorities, while seeing that their powers 
are properly applied for the more effective protection of our 
rivers and streams, which is a matter of urgency and great 
national importance. 
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